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THE CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


How Carnation Milk 
Shapes Advertising to Fit 
Local Markets 
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costs, consider the economy 
offered by the loose-leaf catalog 
system. 


le next time you figure catalog 


True—because of more substantial con- 
struction—a loose-leaf catalog costs 
more in the beginning, but, in the long 
run, it costs much less than the tight- 
bound kind. 


It eliminates the frequent, expensive 
replacement of complete catalogs. A 
substantial loose-leaf catalog lasts four 
years or more. Tight-bound catalogs 


are out of date almost as soon as issued 
and often go to pieces in less than a 
year. 


Therefore, the investment in a loose-leaf 
catalog, spread over a four year period, 
proves more economical. 


When a loose-leaf catalog is once com- 
piled, only certain sheets need be re- 
printed when changes become necessary. 
Compare this with the hundreds of 
pages in a tight-bound catalog. Think 
of the savings in paper, type, binding, 
“make ready” and new covers. 


Before you figure costs on your next catalog let us send you com- 
plete information on the loose-leaf system. You'll not be obligated. 


The newly patented Heian. | 


Campbell Binder features 


a novel locking device, 
extremely speedy and «im- 
ple in operation. Write 
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se (ax and reserves to Kad 
trengthening the defenses along the | 


oard control of bus operation 
During the January flood it was was brought 
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N 2 native city, from which thousands Within a few feet of brick buildings -jetie torney seeking to prevent the board = i a 
em refugees poured into the French ais- | Situated at Louisville, Ky., at the Head of Treacherous | ji'tne top ot the lever, whose founda. |» rane Bird Societies En-| trom allowing buses te operate aa jCountry-Wide Distribution 
tries | . | tions were under water ' ter Objection to Cs yi) | parkways. Contention is made by| chi ; 
Apologize for At-] One thousand Shantung troops ar-| Falls on the Ohio River, This Crew Has Been Sav. | Since November, 1881, when this ye Pampaign the plaintiff that the boulevards | Achieved by System 
Chinese Apotog rived here tonight from Nanking | ing Human Life and Property Since 1881 extraordinary station was estab | — Termed Mistake were intended for use by pleasure | Used by B. B.C. 
tack’ by Gunboat on the biog final destination is believed to naa ARE tI ished, there have always been men eee vehicles only and that their use by | oat 
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| tion with the radiocasting station of 
3LO By means of this relaying sys 
tem it will be possible for listevers 
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e068 city of large numbers of defeated and | 
der Adjoining Native 


y The etre soldiers of Marshal Sua. Cave Dwellings | on Lake Constance of men 


e retreating troops arrived | 
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train from the front between Sung- | the tnloans ous ith insensitive and inexpensive ap- 
SHANGHAI, Feb 24 ()—A truce|kiang and Hangchow, where the vic- | — Sere pores us im distant country districts 
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National toward Shanghai | 
the tottering regime of Marshal SUB)“ Anerican, Portuguese and Japa-| 
Chuang-fang topight nese military companies of volun- 
Simultaneous proclamations sent] teer residents of the foreign settle- 
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| DES MOINES, Ia. Feb. 25 (Spe-| 
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Now 19 officials of the world's 
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Do You Sell in 
These Markets? 


Here are three prosperous markets, 
each one spending millions of dollars 
annually, and each one served by a 
publication which reaches the spenders 
in the industry. 


CAN YOUR PRODUCTS BE USED . 
IN ANY ONE OF THEM? 


BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 


is read by 7,200 merchants of the build- 
ing industry. They sell $700,000,000.00 
of construction materials yearly. For 
their own use they buy— 


CRANES CONVEYORS TRACTORS 
LOADERS MOTOR TRUCKS ELEVATORS 
UNLOADERS TRAILERS SCALES 


ALMOST ANY BULK MATERIAL 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


BRICK 


GDAY REGORD 


Here’s what clay plants spend yearly: 
Machinery and Equipment 


eee ree. $25,000,000 
SE SB icay Ce eeane eee 40,000,000 
Do aawas + asso ake 6,500,000 
Se ere 4,500,000 
Electric Power........... 5,500,000 
ONT Se eee een 5,000,000 
Kiln Materials........... 20,000,000 
Other Materials.......... 30,000,000 
$136,500,000 


WHAT PART OF IT DO YOU GET? 


CERAMIC 
INDUSTRY 


Besides raw materials, such as clays, 
silica, chemicals, feldspar, etc., the 
manufacturers of glass of all kinds, 
vitreous enamel, china and sanitary- 
ware buy equipment for— 

BURNING DRYING 
TEMPERATURE RECORDING AND CONTROL 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS 
POWER AND TRANSMISSION 
GAS PRODUCING, ETC. 


A DIVERSIFIED FIELD WITH ONE COVERAGE 


SEND FOR an analysis of the 
market as it applies to your 
particular products. If there is 
no market for it in our fields, 
we'll say so. If there is we will 
be glad to help you develop 
it along reasonable lines. 


Industrial Publications, Inc. 
407 S. Dearborn Street CHICAGO 


Members: A. B. C. and A. B. P. 


This Issue at a Glance 


For the convenience of subscribers whose time is limited, we will print here in 
each issue a short digest of the principal articles in each number, so that you may 
determine those articles which are of sufficient interest to warrant careful reading 


ADVERTISING 


John S. Wilkinson, sales manager, the 
Carnation Milk Products Company, tells 
how that company adapts its national ad- 
vertising to the peculiar needs of local 
markets. Page 893. 


In pursuit of his idea for a body which 
shall exercise censorship over the extrav- 
agant and untruthful claims of adver- 
tisers to the end of restoring the waning 
public confidence in advertising, Roy John- 
son cites some recent publications which 
show what the public is being told about 


* present day advertising. Page 895. 


Montgomery Ward & Company set a 
new precedent in the mail order business 
by launching a quality advertising cam- 
paign. Page 889. 


“Why Nunn-Busch Dealers Doubled 
Their Advertising in 1926” is explained 
on page 927. Through direct mail they 
promoted a series of tie-ups with a na- 
tional poster campaign. 


HANDLING SALESMEN 


How an all-around improvement in 
sales resulted when a new sales manager 
came into a Wisconsin concern and tight- 
ened the reins of management, is told in 
“The ‘Log Book’ of a Sales Manager’s 
Experience in a New Job.” Page 883. 


LeGcaAL MATTERS 
Some important facts relating to the 
interpretation of employment contracts are 
summarized in another article in the series 
by Leo T. Parker on the legal side of 
hiring and firing men. Page 930. 


News 
Detroit concerns interested in the pro- 
motion of the sale of electric appliances 
have established a permanent exhibit as a 
special method of sales production. Turn 
to page 917. 


Sales and advertising activities in five 
important metropolitan markets are sum- 
marized in this issue. “What the New 
York Advertisers are Doing,” page 933. 
“Variety of Spring Campaigns Open in 
Chicago,” page 938. Sears-Roebuck to In- 
vade Milwaukee with Branch of Retail 
Chain,” page 944. “Automobile Push for 
Sales in Toledo,” page 946. “Seasonal 
Weather Touches Off Spring Campaigns 
in Los Angeles,” page 961. 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
How the Sperry Candy Company won 
distribution for a candy bar called 
Chicken Dinner, through old-fashioned 
medicine show methods, is explained on 
page 899. 


S M AN AGEM EN 


‘ M A Y 1 


SALES PoLicy 


When the Detroit Vapor Stove Com- 
pany put out a new gas stove, they met 
with stiff selling resistance from the re- 
tail outlets they wanted. In order to over- 
come this condition the company decided 
to sell their product direct; in this way 
they demonstrated its real sales _possibil- 
ities and used the results of a few month's 
straight canvassing as a wedge to open 
the channels of distribution they thought 
most desirable. Page 887. 


How Studebaker has helped its dealers 
put the selling of used cars on a rational 
basis by a “Used Car Pledge” backed up 
with national advertising, is described on 
page 912. 


“Blind spots in merchandising’ policies 
inhibit the growth of many a company’s 
sales, says Morgan P. Wood. How some 
of these “blind spots” can be discovered 
and remedied is told in his article on 
page 914, 


SALES TACTICS 

Hiram Blauvelt, vice-president, Comfort 
Coal-Lumber Company, thinks that high 
pressure selling is bunk—and he explains 
why on page 906. Tom Hanlon, general 
sales manager, the Super Maid Cook-Ware 
Corporation, disagrees with him. Turn to 
page 907. 


SALESMANSHIP 


Albert Kear, Chicago salesman for the 
Friedman Manufacturing Company, has 
set some unusual selling records among 
buyers who are known to be the toughest 
of tough prospects. Sales tactics which 
Mr. Kear employs to close these hard 
buyers are explained by him in an article 
on page 885, 


SALESMEN’S EQUIPMENT 


The kind of sample case a_ salesman 
will carry and use instead of store in the 
hotel check room, is described by an ex- 
perienced sales executive. Page 890. 


The Great Northern Life Insurance 
Company developed a sales portfolio de- 
signed to help their men increase theit 
volume of health policies, and_ they 
charged the men ten dollars for the priv- 
ilege of using it. How this idea increase 
the sales efficiency of the men is described 
by John Hall Woods on page 921. 


TRAINING SALESMEN 
The real growth of the Coleman Lamp 
Company began when they developed @ 
systematic training plan for their sales- 
men, says G. M. Tilford, sales manage 
on page 903. Details of the training plan 
are described. 
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When You Buy 


This,Market, You’ve | 
Bought Something! 


The only daily that 
reaches the Twin 
Cities of the Ouachitas 
for certain. 


Sk this one newspaper, and 

depend on reaching as com- 
pact yet diversified a vast buy- 
ing group as advertising ever 
swayed! People holding down 
steady jobs in a score of big in- 
dustries which thrive on the 
enormous advantages of natural 
gas. People growing a wide 
variety of profitable crops, and 
trading only in Monroe. People 
with good income from oil and 
manufacturing of lumber and 
paper. People with the money 
in their pockets, ready to act 
upon your selling-talk. And you 
can do the talking straight at 
them with just ONE newspaper 
—MONROE NEWS-STAR. 
No other daily even pretends to 
cover this rich field. That puts 
it briefly; but it certainly does 
PUT it. 


SPECIAL 
K AN I ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 
NEW YORK CITY KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 
Including, for utmost profitable 


coverage of the Other Four Streng 
Cities of Provincial Louisiana, these! 


Shreveport 


Journal 


Alexandria 


Baily Gown Talk 


BATON ROUGE 


STATE -TIMES and MORNING AnvacATE 
(AFTERNOON) (MORNING) 


LAKE CHARLES 


AMERICAN - PRESS 


Write one or all for information on 


LOUISIANA 


CHARLES E. TOWNSEND, associate edi- 
tor of the ddvertiser’s Weekly and for- 
merly of the Federal Advertising Agency, 
has joined the staff of Barron G. Collier, 
Inc., of New York City. 


W. R. FLournoy has resigned as assist- 
ant sales manager of the Ajax Rubber 
Company, Inc., to take charge of sales of 
the New York house of the International 
Shoe Company. __ 


J. G. Tritscu, for five years advertis- 
ing manager of the Toledo News-Bee, 
has left this paper to open an advertising 
agency under the name of J. G. Tritsch 
and Company, in Columbus, Ohio. He 
will be succeeded by W. G. Cox, for- 
merly advertising manager of the Kan- 
sas City Star. 


F. D. FAGAN has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the Union Electric Company ot 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He assumed 
his new duties May 1. 


NorMAN F. KIMBALL, assistant general 
sales manager of the Foamite-Childs Cor- 
poration, Utica, New York, will in the 
future have charge of all advertising and 
sales promotion work, in addition to sales 
direction. 


The Electrograph Company of Detroit 
announce the addition to the sales staff 
of W. P. Dumont, for six years a mem- 
ber of the advertising department of the 
White Company of Cleveland. 


GILBERT JOHNSON has been appointed 
sales and advertising manager of the Paris 
Toilet Company of Paris, Tennessee. For 
seven years Mr. Johnson was advertising 
manager of the Tanlac Company. He left 
Tanlac to form an advertising agency and 
has recently been connected with Southern 
Products Company’s Atlanta office, in the 
capacity of advertising manager. 


C. F. Beatty has resigned as advertis- 
ing manager of the New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany, where he has been for the past nine 
years, to join the I. J. Ross Company, New 
York advertising agency, as account exec- 
utive. 

Previous to his connection with the New 
Jersey Zinc Company, Mr. Beatty was ad- 
vertising manager of the Knox Hat Com- 
pany, Inc. 

N A G 
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Courtesy The Pullman Company. 


Effective June 1, M. S. STEVENSON, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Lowe and Camp- 
bell Athletic Goods Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri, will become associated 
with the New York office of the Wilson- 
Western Sporting Goods Company. Mr. 
Stevenson will assist W. J. KILey, man- 
ager of the New York office of this com- 
pany, and will be in charge of sales pro- 
motion work in the New York territory. 


Following the recent appointment of 
W. E. ANDERMAN as business manager of 
the Detroit Times, HARoLp A. STRETCH has 
been appointed to succeed him as adver- 
tising director. Mr. Stretch was formerly 
manager of the New York office of Rodney 
E. Boone. 


S. E. CONYBEARE, president of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers and 
assistant sales manager in charge of ad- 
vertising of the Armstrong Cork Company 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, was elected 
a director of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations at the monthly meeting of the 
board in New York. 

Mr. Conybeare succeeds B. H. Bram- 
BLE, formerly of the American Chicle 
Company and now with the Baker Ad- 
vertising Agency of Toronto. 


Watter F. Rocers has succeeded his 
father, JASON Rocers, as publisher of the 
Advertiser's Weekly of New Rochelle, 
New York. The elder Mr. Rogers became 
general manager of the Kansas City Jour- 
nal-Post on May 6. 

For a number of years Jason Rogers 
was publisher of the New York Globe. 
He was one of the founders of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations and of the Asso- 
ciated Newspapers and is the author of 
several books on newspaper operation and 
advertising. 


J. P. ALEXANDER has been appointed 
district manager for the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, 12 
charge of all sales and service in New 
England. Mr. Alexander has been with 
the company twenty years. He was 1 
charge of the New Haven branch office 
until his recent promotion. 


Georce H. Cox, formerly New England 
manager, will become sales manager of 


the South Philadelphia Westinghouse 
works. 
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The “Log Book” of a Sales Manager’s 


3 w Job 
as 
xperiences in a New Jo 
N- 7 
iY; 
n- HE first week in More New Accounts, Greater Volume power to help him suc- 
n- December a letter ‘ ceed, provided he did his 
“4 from the presi fe” Man, Higher Average Orders share. 
dent of our company  @yd Decreased Costs Came as a Result The response to this 
. went out announcing ryy . a letter was varied. Some 
Z my appointment as sales of lightening the Reins of Management men assured me_ that 
on manager. The same day they would do every- 
er- my first letter went to By A WISCONSIN SALES MANAGER thing in their power to 
rly the men. Before I wrote help me; others were 
this first letter I had hurt at the suggestion 
been studying conditions. I had any expense accounts for the pur- that they were “buying business.” 
As- reached the conclusion, before the pose of buying business. I have The response to this letter gave 
- letter was written, that our sales been employed by this company me a fairly good idea of the type 
al force was as good as our super- _ to sell the capacity of our factory of man we had in each territory. 
ted vision had been. No better, no on a businesslike basis. I must On the whole, they stacked up 
Yir- worse. better than I expected. 
the All of our salesmen were doing - One of the first things I found 
- many unbusinesslike things. from a study of orders was that 
cle They were spending too much MEMBER of the editorial depart- few of our salesmen knew which 
Ad- money; they were entertaining; ment of SALES MANAGEMENT was of our patterns to push. A study 
they were not working on Satur- Permitted to study a book kept by a of sales made by leading retail 
days. They were not making Wisconsin sales a during the first outlets showed a certain definite 
his enough calls. They were passing _¥¢#F of his work on his present position. = trong towards a few patterns. I 
the up many good towns; they were sentnnlbisiocondieiins nage ie eee os made u list of the most - 
yg } : , : ; p a list of the most pop 
elle, duaibheeae ‘Sens cdi: ae My anon Se announcement and new ruling sent to his L: o> P 
ame 5 © ale men during this year was available for ular patterns and sent it to the 
saa a town where we should have five study. The material in this boek is ob- men. It was the first information 
gers or Six dealers, and to five or six viously too confidential to reveal the name of this kind they had ever re- 
ia dealers in towns where we should of the man or his company. But the ceived from the factory. I imme- 
udit have ten or fifteen. highlights of the year’s work are briefly diately noticed a larger volume of 
Asso- 7 outlined in this article. Whether you are siness Z S 
yr of A New Regime an old-timer or a newcomer on your pres- eres 
and I resolved to place all my cards ent job you can probably make profitable Saturday Orders 
on the table and come out flat- use of some of the ideas he used and When sales reports were all in 
inted footed in the first letter with a which are described in this article. covering the work of the men on 
house friendly but firm statement that the first Saturday I was on the 
os these conditions would have to be job, I found that only two-sales- 
with corrected. Here are some of the men sent in orders which were 
as in things I said in my first letter: make the same demands of every taken on that Saturday. Instead 
office “T expect every salesman to work salesman.” of trying to force the men into 
every day, including Saturday; I The letter sounds cold, and per- working on Saturdays, I wrote 
expect a daily report, not too haps harsh, but it was written in them, in part, as follows: 
ae brief, of every call you make; I as tactful a vein as possible, and “Two men scored orders on Saturday. 
eo €xpect a route list as far in ad- __I assured every man on the force Saturday off means that you have lost 17 
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vance as possible; I will not okay 


that I would do everything in my 
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per cent of the working year. The fac- 
tory runs on Saturday. Your expenses go 
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on on Saturday—so does your salary. 
Therefore I expect orders on Saturday the 
same as any other day. I am having a 
medal made. It will be given the man 
who turns in the largest number of orders 
on Saturday. You will be notified from 
time to time where you stand.” 


After this letter went out I be- 
gan studying our sales costs. I 
found a wide variation, with only 
one or two men whose costs were 
really low enough to be reason- 
able. I sent out a letter giving 
the selling costs of each salesman. 
I told them these figures could be 
reduced. It was the first time 
any of the men had seen this im- 
portant information. I believe 
every man started in to try to get 
his selling cost down to the level 
of some of the best men. 


Calls Instead of Orders 


HEN this letter went out it 

was easy to see nearly all of 
our men were anxious to do 
better; they had never been told 
the facts. Some of the men who 
honestly thought they were 
among our topnotch men realized 
that they had to do better or find 
new work. I did not have to tell 
them that. The facts were ap- 
parent. 

Reports showed many of our 
men were spending too much time 
visiting dealers without getting 
orders. I made up a list of alibis 
sent in on daily reports, which 
plainly showed that the men were 
permitting dealers to buy when 
they got ready. Some of these 
excuses were: “Slow sales on our 
line”; “will fill in later”; “not in- 
terested”; “will buy after Janu- 
ary’; “not ready to consider”; 
“will buy next trip.” 


I had each man make a list of 
these objections, and then send 
me his best answer to them. I 
got up a chart showing the cost 
per call of each salesman so the 
men would realize how much it 
cost us—and them—to let a 
dealer say “next trip.” Then I 
put on a drive for an order a day. 
Here is what I wrote the men on 
that subject: 

“We are going to put on a drive for 
one order per day. Everybody is invited 
to the party. The idea is not to leave a 
customer or a prospect without selling him 
something, even if it is only a dollar’s 


worth. Then he is a customer, and no 
longer a prospect. 


“We are preparing a chart and every 
day orders are taken will be registered. 
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Commencing December 7 the salesmen 
who have taken orders for the greatest 
number of days will receive the D. S. C. 
telling those who see it of his special ac- 
complishment. In years to come it should 
be highly pleasing for you to be able to 
show this recognition to anyone who 
should be in doubt of your ability to sell.” 


The above letter was designed 
to correct such conditions as this: 
A salesman would visit a town 
and call on two good dealers, both 
of whom would promise to buy 
later. Then instead of calling on 
the other dealers, he would go on 
to the next town, figuring that 
these two orders, “when, as and 
if” they came in would take care 
of his quota for that town. But 
it often happened that a competi- 
tive salesman would follow him 
and sell both the dealers who had 
promised to buy, leaving our man 
high and dry so far as that town 
was concerned. My “order a day 
contest” went a long way towards 
eliminating this condition. It 
taught the men the necessity of 
watching every phase of their 
work, and of making every dollar 
count. 


Monthly Sales Quotas 


HIS habit our men had fal- 

len into—that of taking a 
prospect’s promise to “buy later” 
—had resulted in failure on the 
part of some of them in making 
quotas, for the simple reason that 
they were counting their eggs be- 
fore they were hatched. They 
counted these “promised orders” 
as actual orders and trusted to 
luck that by the end of the year 
their quotas would be _ passed. 
But it failed to work out that 
way. So I broke down each 
man’s yearly quota into monthly 
quotas and sent them a record of 
past sales by month, so _ they 
could tell what percentage of 
their annual quota they would 
have to sell each month. 


Perhaps you are beginning to 
wonder if I did anything but 
“preach.” Perhaps you are won- 
dering if all the various things 
we asked our salesmen to do ac- 
complished anything worth while. 
It is true that the second month 
after I sent out the letter about 
Saturday orders that eighteen 
orders came in on Saturday; the 
third month twenty orders came 
in as a result of Saturday work. 
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Our men also showed an in- 
crease in the actual number of 
days worked, and in the number 
of calls per day. The general im- 
provement on any one of these 
items was apparently slight, but 
when you take a group of men 
and induce each of them to make 
just a few more calls, to work a 
few more days each month, to 
bear down a little more insistently 
for orders, to make a few calls on 
Saturday, you have put in that 
extra ounce of effort that brings 
back an extra pound of results. 


What Happened to Costs 


IRE is a comparison of sell- 

ing costs for the month of 
March 1926 as compared with the 
average monthly cost during the 
period from October 1, 1925, to 
April 1, 1926. 


Oct.1to Decrease 
April 1 or increase 


Month of March 


Salesman A 17.87 25:12 —7.25 
Salesman B 71.09 62.11 8.98 
Salesman C 21.78 23.85 —2.07 
Salesman D 14.50 14.50 0.00 
Salesman E 10.00 18.38 —8.38 
Salesman F 18.69 25.44 —6.75 
Salesman G 18.47 17.88 + 59 
Salesman H 31.21 26.79 +4.42 
Salesman I 26.08 20.74 +5.34 
Salesman J 15.43 18.56 —3.13 
Salesman K 25.60 26.32 — .72 
Salesman L 17.61 17.61 0.00 
Salesman M 23.00 26.98 —3.98 
Salesman N 10.00 10.00 0.00 
Salesman O 14.44 17.36 —2.92 
Salesman P 24.77 23.94 + .63 


This record may not seem so 
wonderful, but of the sixteen 
salesmen, eight lowered their 
sales costs, five showed an in- 
crease, and three held their own. 
The general average sales costs 
were reduced less than 1 per cent 
up to this time, but it was a start 
and our sales cost has been de- 
creasing constantly ever since. 
The average size of orders has in- 
creased and the number of new 
accounts opened has greatly in- 
creased. The table of sales costs 
published above is printed simply 
to show the wide variation in the 
cost to sell by the various men, 
and to give other sales managers 
an idea of what can be done when 
they start pounding away at the 
weaknesses of any given group of 
salesmen. 

When I came in none of the 
salesmen was being checked up 
on the number of new accounts 
(Continued on page 979) 
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Sales Tactics That Sell the Hard 


Buyers—and Keep Them Sold 


OR many years the 
Pree of oleomar- 


garine in a certain 
eastern city of about 
25,000 population was re- 
stricted to two leading 
brands. Practically every 
other producer of oleo- 
margarine in the country 
had attempted, at one 
time or another, to break into 
this market, but without suc- 
cess. Not only were they unt- 
formly unsuccessful in dis- 
placing either of the two pop- 
ular brands, but everyone of 
them had failed even to gain 
any appreciable foothold for a 
third brand. It was one of 
those peculiar situations 
where distribution — literally 
was sewed up by two com- 
panies. 


The “Hopeless” Town 


Among the concerns on the 
outside looking in, so to speak, 
was the Friedman Manufac- 
turing Company of Chicago, 
churners of Oak Grove and 
Cream of Nut brands. This 
company’s efforts to win a 
part of that city’s trade had 
been no more effective than 
those of a dozen others. The 
jobber in a neighboring city 
who represented the company 
in that territory reported time 
after time that his salesmen 
were making no headway; so 
far as that particular city was 
concerned they were helpless. 

The situation was so distasteful 
to officials of the Friedman com- 
pany that finally A. J. Leathe- 
rock, general manager, deter- 
mined to make one last drive to 
capture the market. Accordingly, 
he dispatched Albert Kear, the 
company’s special representative 
who had built up an impressive 
reputation untangling just such 
difficulties, to handle the matter. 

Mr. Kear had an appointment 
to meet the jobber’s salesman who 
covered that city at a quarter of 
‘IX one morning. They were to 
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How Albert Kear Opened a‘‘Jonah’’ 
Town Competitors Had ‘‘Sewed Up”’ 
—and Other Experiences in Dealing 


With the Tough Prospect 


Albert Kear 


start out from the jobber’s office 
in time to reach town as soon as 
the stores had opened. On the 
trolley between cities one of the 
first things the jobber’s man said 
was, “You certainly have my 
sympathy today.” 

“Why is that?” asked Mr. Kear. 

“Well, every time an oleomar- 
garine company has a salesman 
they want to fire they just send 
him to this town. It’s a regular 
Waterloo for oleomargarine sales- 
men. They all fall down so 
badly that their companies have 
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perfectly good excuses 
to get rid of them. Of 
course, I hope that won’t 
be what happens to you, 
but I’m just telling you 
what kind of a reputa- 
tion this town has.” 

“That sounds bad,” 
agreed Mr. Kear, “but 
there must be some deal- 

ers we can sell.” 

“Oh, you can sell three or 
four, I suppose,” the salesman 
continued. “Most of the other 
salesmen opened a few retail 
accounts, but they don’t stick. 
After a couple of weeks all 
the grocers go back to the 
two brands that are the most 
popular.” 

In the face of such pessi- 
mistic observations, Mr. Kear 
and his companion began their 
day’s work. Their first call 
was upon a grocer who was, 
according to the jobber’s 
salesman’s estimate, a hard 
buyer. They started with him 
at Mr. Kear’s request. 


Bearding the Dragons 


Using a retailer’s natural 
desire for a bigger volume of 
oleomargarine business as his 
chief argument, inside of ten 
minutes Mr. Kear had taken 
his order. Briefly and quickly 
he had outlined his company’s 
advertising policy, its plan of 
using premiums to increase 
sales, the store signs, which, 
when strategically placed, 
drew customers’ attention to oleo- 
margarine, although they may 
have intended to buy butter, and 
all the other sales ammunition ina 
salesman’s equipment. The buyer 
agreed that it was worth a trial. 

Outside the store the jobber’s 
man confessed that he hadn’t be- 
lieved it possible to close that 
grocer. He was still inclined to 
expect rough sailing ahead, how- 
ever, so didn’t give way to a great 
deal of optimism. 

Except for half an hour at noon, 
he and Mr. Kear worked steadily 
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until late in the afternoon. They 
had made twenty calls and, to the 
former’s utter amazement and de- 
light, had taken twenty orders. 
The jobber’s salesman was all for 
calling it a day and celebrating. 

“With twenty sales sewed up in 
this town, I’d say we’d done a 
day’s work,” he declared hilari- 
ously. “You must be pretty well 
worn out, though. We can catch 
a car back in half an hour.” 


“How many more customers 
have you here?” asked Mr. Kear. 

“There are eleven more I call 
on, but we’ve got such a good 
start that we won't need to see 
the rest of them.” 

“While we’re here we may as 
well finish,’ was the way Mr. 
Kear looked at it, however, so 
they spent the evening bringing 
the number of sales up to thirty- 
one. They had made thirty-one 
calls without a slip. Leaving the 
first town at 5:45 in the morning 
they didn’t return until 10:30 that 
night, and the jobber’s salesman 
said it was the most marvelous 
performance he’d ever witnessed. 


Batting an Even 1000! 


OUR years ago that jobbing 

house was selling less than 
100,000 pounds of another oleo- 
margarine a year. During 1927 
Mr. Kear says that more than 
half a million pounds of oleomar- 
garine will be handled by that one 
customer. 

Of course, all that volume does 
not go into the city Mr. Kear 
worked. But a large share of it 
does, and the effect of his day’s 
work with that one salesman had 
a strong influence toward giving 
the entire organization an enthu- 
siastic attitude toward his product. 

Aside from what he calls his 
good fortune in taking thirty-one 
orders during as many calls, Mr. 
Kear disclaims any knowledge of 
any particular reasons for his ac- 
complishment. But the men who 
work with him and are acquainted 
with his methods are not at such 
a loss to explain it. 

A native of Denmark, Mr. Kear 
came to the United States thirty 
years ago, knowing little about 
the language and even less 
about American business. On the 
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Continent he was in the dry goods 
business, but in this country he 
was in many different occupations 
until ten years ago, when he be- 
gan selling oleomargarine. 


For a number of years he was 
a motion picture actor, playing in 
the old Essanay films when Gloria 
Swanson was a three-and-a-half a 
week “extra” and Bryant Wash- 
burn was beginning his career as 
matinee idol. With the closing 
of the Essanay studios in Chicago, 
Mr. Kear realized the importance 
of getting into some stable, per- 
manent business and building up 
a lasting career for himself. 


Cracking Tough Markets 


HEN he joined the Fried- 

man company he started 
out calling on the retail trade 
on a free-lance basis. Given a 
pencil and an order book, he set 
out to make sales. His first trans- 
action was one that taught him 
early in his work never to avoid 
the important prospects. Casting 
about for a likely prospect, he 
determined to tackle Charlie 
Weeghman, a famous character in 
Chicago years ago, who was a 
part owner of the Chicago Cubs 
and also operated a chain of res- 
taurants. 


From that first contact Mr. 
Kear opened an account for a 
brand of oleomargarine known as 
bakers’ pastry, which soon grew 
into one of the largest on the com- 
pany books. Inside of four weeks 
he was sent out on the road. For 
several years he continued calling 
on retailers, until he became so 
valuable a man that he was given 
territories including important 
jobbing and chain store prospects. 
He attained such success in this 
work that a short time later he 
was made special representative 
to cover the entire country, un- 
tangling whatever complicated 
sales problems arise in any locali- 
ties and breaking into markets 
where sales resistance is unusu- 
ally strong. 

One day some five years ago he 
called on the buyer for a chain 
store whose headquarters are lo- 
cated in the capital of a middle 
western state. This one man did 


all the buying for a chain of 96 
His position was 


grocery stores. 
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such that many salesmen called 
to see him, including twenty or 
thirty oleomargarine salesmen, 
during the course of a few months. 
Among salesmen he was known 
as the toughest kind of buyer, a 
man who had little to say and 
gave salesmen no encouragement 
to explain the purpose of their 
visits. 

On his first call Mr. Kear re- 
ceived the sort of frigid reception 
which caused most salesmen to 
make their first calls their last 
ones. Few men bother about pay- 
ing him a second call, believing 
that “he’d never buy anyway.” 
But Mr. Kear, although his inter- 
view was far from satisfactory, 
wasn't so easily discouraged. 

While he was talking the buyer 
rustled the papers on his desk, 
answered the telephone, made 
some notations on his memoran- 
dum pad and otherwise tried to 
throw the salesman off the track. 
Mr. Kear finally suggested that 
he wait until he wasn’t so busy, 
but the buyer told him to go right 
ahead, he was listening, he said. 
“But what was it you said you 
were selling?” he asked finally. 
When Mr. Kear repeated “oleo- 
margarine” for the seventh or 
eighth time he threw up his hands 
in horror. “We never buy oleo- 
margarine,” he shouted. “You're 
just wasting your time here.” 


The Frigid Buyer 


" HEN why do you have that 
government license to sell 
oleomargarine on the wall?’ per- 
sisted Mr. Kear. “You certainly 
didn’t buy that unless you in- 
tended to sell oleomargarine.” 

“Oh, that’s for ,” (naming 
a competitive product) “which is 
out of the oleomargarine class. 
It’s so good I don’t even think of 
it as oleomargarine.” 

The buyer was so sold on the 
brand he was carrying that he 
paid no further attention to Mr. 
Kear. But for months after that 
the salesman, convinced that the 
chain might just as well be selling 
his product, made it a point to 
see that buyer whenever he was 
in the vicinity of his city. After 
ten or a dozen calls the buyer 
thawed out a little. 

(Continued on page 964) 
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“With the help of only a small 
portfolio of photographs, we 
proved to our own satisfaction 
that our stove would sell on a 
strictly cold canvass basis. Then 
we approached the best dealer in 
each city and offered him a mu- 
tually exclusive proposition.” 


Then We Got the Kind of Dealers 
We Really Wanted 


OW TO get sat- 
isfactory dealer 
representation 


and to secure volume 
distribution of a new 
product in a field rock- 
ribbed by tradition, in 
record time, are two 
problems that apparently 
have been solved by the 
Detroit Vapor Stove Company in 
making its “White Star” gas 
Tange one of the best sellers in 
its field in the short space of one 
year’s time, 

The Detroit Vapor Stove Com- 
pany is one of the oldest manu- 
lacturers of oil stoves, having 
been engaged in manufacturing 
and selling this line for some 
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How the Detroit Vapor Stove Company 
Developed a Direct Selling Plan and , 
Used It As a Lever For Opening 
Desirable Retail Accounts 


By D. G. BAIRD 


thirty years, and its “Red Star” 
oil stove has long enjoyed a splen- 
did reputation throughout the 
country. But when this manu- 
facturer determined to invade the 
gas range field, a whole flock of 
obstacles appeared to block the 
way to quick and satisfactory 
distribution. 

The gas range business, it 
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seemed, was moss-cov- 
ered and hide-bound as 
result of conditions 
that had developed dur- 
ing the many years that 
the old established manu- 
facturers in this field had 
been marketing their 
products “in the good, 
old-fashioned way.” The 
great majority of gas ranges on 
the market were popular-price 
products, sold in the old-fashioned 
manner with excessive conces- 
sions in the way of free freight, 
free service, replacement parts, 
advertising allowances, and pre- 
miums of various kinds. 

There was an amazing amount of 
lethargy in the stove departments 
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of retail stores, too. A gas stove 
Was just a gas stove, a common 
necessity in many homes and 
a very poor piece of merchandise 
in many stores. The margin of 
profit was small and the rate of 
turnover was very slow. The 
stove line in hardware and furni- 
ture stores was similar to sugar 
in grocery stores and nails in 
hardware stores; the dealer didn’t 
make any money on it, but he had 
to carry gas stoves as an accom- 
modation to his trade. He sold 
quite a few stoves during a couple 
of months each year, then he rele- 
gated the floor samples to the 
basement or some dark corner 
where they would be out of the 
way. When, as, and if Mrs. 
Housewife happened to want a 
gas range, she knew he carried 
them and would come in and 
make her wishes known. She 
would, of course, choose one of 
the usual variety, a popular-price, 
black, easy -to-get-dirty and 
hard-to-get-clean model made by 
any one of the well-known 
manufacturers. 


A Direct Selling Plan 


HE Detroit Vapor Stove 

Company, however, had de- 
veloped a quality product that 
would have to retail for $100 or 
more, one that deserved the bene- 
fit of better selling methods than 
would likely be accorded it in the 
general run of retail stores. It 
had many selling features, among 
which were fourteen patented im- 
provements and its all-white 
enamel exterior which is easy to 
clean and keep clean and replaces 
the old-fashioned eyesores with 
a thing of beauty, but these were 
almost useless in the hands of the 
kind of store clerks who com- 
monly sell stoves. 

All this, and more, A. G. Sher- 
man, general manager, discussed 
with Clem B. Graves, a successful 
sales executive, late in 1925. Mr. 
Graves suggested selling the 
ranges direct to homes until they 
could establish what they believed 
to be the proper method of mer- 
chandising gas ranges and could 
command the kind of dealer rep- 
resentation they desired. 


“So far as I know, gas ranges 
never had been sold direct,” Mr. 
Graves commented, “but I felt 
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sure they could be sold success- 
fully that way. We had a prod- 
uct of highest quality and one 
that would appeal to every house- 
wife who uses gas, and we could 
sell it on a time payment plan 
that would place it within the 
reach of \practically every home 
owner. The fact that a stove is 
a necessity made the credit risk 
comparatively small and we be- 
lieved that even in times of de- 
pression, purchasers would keep 
up the payments on the ranges till 
the last. 


The Trade-in Problem 


oe ANY other problems had to 

be worked out. For one 
thing, we decided that our logical 
prospects were women who al- 
ready had gas ranges, rather than 
those who would be buying a 
range for the first time. Those 
who already have ranges not only 
are far in the majority, but they 
may be expected to be dissatis- 
fied with the black, greasy, old- 
fashioned models they have been 
using and prepared to welcome a 
new product such as ours. 


“This naturally brought up 
the problem of disposing of the 
stoves they already had, so we de- 
cided to offer a trade-in proposi- 
tion that would accomplish two 
objects: make it easier to sell our 
product, and dispose of the old 
ranges so the owners wouldn't 
have them to fall back on if for 
any reason they should wish to do 
so later. This trade-in allowance 
would have to be a generous one, 
too; one that would not offend 
the prospect and that would make 
it as easy as possible to sell our 
range. With this in mind, we de- 
liberately set the trade-in allow- 
ance at $10 to $20, depending on 
the size range of ours bought, 
knowing full well that some pros- 
pects would have ranges which 
they had bought for less than $20 
years ago. 

“The matter of demonstrating 
or carrying samples was another 
problem. We didn’t like the idea 
of placing ranges in homes on 
trial and didn’t think it necessary, 
anyway. On the other hand, it is 
not convenient for a salesman to 
carry a sample gas range in 
house-to-house selling. We solved 
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the problem by having a little al- 
bum made up for the salesmen to 
carry. This album contains five 
glazed photographs, four of which 
are comparative views of parts of 
our product and of similar parts 
of typical gas ranges, calculated 
to bring out the superior features 
of ours. The photographs are 
mounted on linen and fold into 
a small binder that fits in one’s 
coat pocket. This and an order 
book constituted the salesman’s 
equipment. 

“The delivery and installation 
problem we solved by arranging 
with a trucker to deliver and in- 
stall a range for $5. We took 
care to have the ranges delivered 
within a couple of days after the 
orders were taken, too, so the 
prospect wouldn’t be left in 
suspense and wouldn’t have time 
to back out. 


Selling Stoves on Canvass 


“ AVING worked out these 

and other problems, at least 
tentatively, I tested out our plan 
in Chicago the first of November, 
1925. There we rented a small 
store out on Milwaukee Avenue 
to serve as a display room and 
headquarters, trained four men, 
and went out to sell gas ranges at 
prices, ranging from $100 to 
$141.50. We had only one model, 
but this was in three sizes and 
sold at three prices. The highest 
price was within $5 of the high- 
est-price gas range made and the 
lowest was several times the 
price of the average gas range on 
the market. 

“On a strictly ‘cold turkey’ 
canvass, without advertising or 
other assistance, we sold fifty 
ranges in November and eighty 
in December. 

“That was enough to assure us 
that gas ranges could be sold di- 
rect successfully and to enable us 
to take the next step, which was 
to secure the best man in the 
country to take charge of our dt 
rect sales and start selling in the 
principal cities as soon as poss 
ble, while I returned to the fat 
tory and mapped out the dealer 
campaign. 

“We persuaded J. P. Walker 
direct, perfect and develop the 

(Continued on page 966) 
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ONTGOMERY 
Ward and Com- 
pany are now 

running an advertising 
campaign known as the 
“Quality Campaign,” 
which is, so far as can 
be determined, an en- 
tirely new departure in advertis- 
ing of mail order houses. 

In the past mail order houses 
have advertised individual items, 
usually with a strong appeal on 
price. The money saving appeal 
and low prices have been featured 
almost to the exclusion of every- 
thing else in nearly all of the mail 
order advertising that has ap- 
peared since this form of mer- 
chandising began. 

But Montgomery Ward have 
apparently decided that price is 
becoming less and less of a rea- 
son for buying—that is, 
price and price alone. In 
line with the experience 
of many other merchan- 
dising organizations, 
Ward’s have found .that 
it pays to teach people 
to look for quality—to 
look for hidden quality, 
as well as the obvious 
and apparent values. 

Playing Up Price 

Mail order houses 
have always been ex- 
perts at describing mer- 
chandise, but even 
though all merchandise 
in mail order catalogs is 
usually described with 
minute care, mail order 
advertising has played 
up price, until the fea- 
turing of prices, or cer- 
tain specially low-priced 
items, had become the 
standard practice in mail 
order advertising by 
nearly all of the larger, 
and most of the smaller 
mail order houses. 

Doubtless Montgom- 
tty Ward and Com- 


Pany, whose fingers are  Lhiea#e 


“*Quality Campaign”’ 
Breaks Traditions of Mail Order 
Advertising by Attacking ‘Price’ 


Montgomery Ward’s New Tactics in 
Mail Order Advertising 


From a New Angle 


constantly on the public buying 
pulse in all parts of the country, 
have felt the widespread tendency 
of late years for the public to buy 
with greater care and discrimi- 
nation. Like other concerns, 
whose experiences have been de- 
scribed in SALES MANAGEMENT, 
they have found that the public 
is no longer content to disregard 
quality in shopping for bargains. 


in Periodicals 


will be run in a list of 

periodicals this Spring. 

The first advertisement 

reproduced on_ this 
page. 

The second advertise- 
ment is headed, “The 
straw that broke the 

camel’s back,” and it deals with 
the manufacturers whose aim is 
to reduce prices lower and lower, 
and who by constant skimping on 
quality, finally reduce their mer- 
chandise to the junk class. 
Specific examples of hidden 
quality are given in each of the 
advertisements. For example, in 
one of the series facts about tires 
are given; in another facts about 


To cash in on this tendency 
Ward’s have begun this campaign 
to educate buyers. 


four advertisements on quality 


The 


RICE cutting sins against 

quality. Price cutting sacri- 
fices serviceability — because 
low prices are often made by 
“skimping,”’ by adulteration 
and substitution. 


The United States Pure Food 
Law made the sins of price a 
crime. But this law protects 
you only on the things you eat. 


In many other lines, the 
*“‘manipulation”’ of merchan- 
dise to make price ‘‘baits”’ is 
not illegal— 


For example, cutlery may be 
stamped and not hand forged. 
Aluminum ware may be made 
of light weight metal. Enamel 
ware may have two coats in- 
stead of the standard three. A 
price a few cents lower is always 
a tempting price. 


A series of 


of Price 


In clothing, a cheaper lining 
saves 25 cents per coat; a cheap- 
er sleeve lining alone saves 15 
cents; composition buttons 
save 5 cents; cheaper pocket 
material 5 cents; a belt not in- 
terlined saves 5 cents. 


A “‘skimped” pattern saves 
material. A leather lined coat 
can be made two inches shorter, 
with wide cloth facings—saving 
50 cents per coat. 


These are the sins of price. 


For Fifty-five years, Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. has sold 
only reliable, standard goods. 
Quality first — then low price 
—but we never sacrifice qual- 
ity to make a seemingly low 
price. 

A Price too low—makes the 
Cost too great. 


This shoe has a second sole as good as the outer sole. Similar 
appearing shoes are sold at 25 cents less—by making the 
sole of leather costing 20 cents instead of 45 cents. Such shoes 


Use Your Ward Catalogue ? for Greater Savings 


Kansas City 


St. Paul Baltimore Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


Fort Worth 


shoes. 
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In the shoe advertisement 
the following facts are found: 
“We cut apart several shoes that 
looked like Ward’s—shoes made 


to’ sell for twenty-five 
cents less. The second 
sole was made of leather 
that cost twenty cents a 
pair. When the first sole 
is worn out the second 
sole will ‘disappear’ with 
a few days’ wear. Ward’s 
second sole is made 
of 45 cent leather—as 
sturdy and strong and 
long-wearing as the 
outer sole. The price of 
the inferior shoes is 
seemingly lower than 
Ward’s. A quarter can 
be saved in cash, but at 
a loss of two dollars in 
serviceability. 


More Facts Needed 


Some manufacturers 
whose _ advertisements 
are full of glittering gen- 
eralities about their mer- 
chandise could _ profit- 
ably take a leaf from 
Ward’s experience in 
this campaign and give 
the public a dose of 
specific facts about the 
hidden quality of their 
merchandise. It would 
help their dealers. 
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Do Your Salesmen Check or Carry the 
Sample Cases You Send Them? 


polite in sales circles 

to intimate to any 
sales executive that his 
salesmen do other than 
carry their sample cases 
into the establishment 
of each prospective and 
actual customer. on 
whom they call, and in each and 
every instance display its contents 
with greatest technical skill. 

sut the fact remains that the 
check rooms of hotels and railway 
stations could tell a different 
story. If, at two-thirty p. m. on 
a given week-day afternoon, every 
salesman could be stopped in his 
tracks and searched, I am certain 
that all but a handful of veteran 
sales executives would be ap- 
palled at the number of metal and 
cardboard checks which would be 
found in their salesmen’s pockets. 
There is a wide variety of reasons 
for this unfortunate condition. 


|: IS extremely im- 


Samples on Every Call 


First of all, there is the 
sample case itself. As sales 
managers, do you know the 
weight of each salesman’s 
sample case as equipped? 
As sales managers, do you 
know whether its contents 
have been properly balanced 
or whether it has the mad- 
dening trick of ham-string- 
ing its unfortunate bearer at 
every other stride? As sales 
managers, what steps have 
you taken so that your sales- 
man’s sample case is always 
in condition to be shown to 
actual and prospective cus- 
tomers? 

At one of our week-end 
sales conferences a new- 
comer to the group was hor- 
rified at a chance reference 


We are all familiar with this 
fellow—the salesman who stuffs 
his pockets with material that 
soon becomes dog-eared. If he 
had the right kind of sample 
outfit he wouldn’t rely on his 
pockets as sample cases. 
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How to Build Sample Outfits That 
Reach Buyers’ Offices Instead of Hotel 


Check Rooms 


By ARTHUR J. MORRISON 


to the too prevalent checking of 
sample cases by old as well as 
new salesmen. He stoutly main- 
tained that “such a thing could 
not happen with his sales force.” 
But he confessed a fortnight later 
that his men were probably the 
most lax, when it came to carry- 
ing sample cases on every call, of 
any sales force in the country. 
And he was man enough to blame 
it squarely on himself. 


In the first place, he was a great 
big believer in the use of samples 
by salesmen. His line was a large 
one, and many of its items—par- 
ticularly its specialties—could 
hope for volume sales. only 


through presentation of the actual 


package and the physical 
placing of it in the hands 
of the prospective cus- 
tomer. His sample case, 
therefore, reflected his 
strong belief in the 
profit-making _ possibili- 
ties of this type of pres- 
entation. It was beauti- 
fully laid out. He confessed that 
he had spent a number of evenings 
in planning it so that in the mini- 
mum number of cubic inches he 
could show the packages which 
he knew must be presented in 
order to create adequate sales. 
But it was 20 inches by 18 
inches by 6 inches. It weighed, 
equipped, 2814 pounds. 


Planning the Bag 

This made a bulky, heavy case 
suitable only for use by salesmen 
traveling in automobiles. Yet only 
one-fifth of his force could use 
automobiles profitably. Even his 
salesmen who were more con- 
scientious than the average were 
found by him to carry the 
case only to prospects with 
the greatest purchasing Cca- 
pacity, and then only on one 
trip a year. The balance of 
the time the case remained 
in the check room or in some 
dealer’s store to be picked up 
on the way back to the hotel. 

A Pennsylvania manufac- 
turer, at a cost of $31, had 
built for his sales force a 
pin-seal case with beautiful 
and practical hardware. The 
nature of the line automati- 
cally prevented it from being 
overheavy. But in order to 
have it contain a knock-down 
display stand, it reached di- 
mensions which made it the 
king of all ham-stringers I 
have ever been privileged to 
gaze upon. Only a knock- 
kneed salesman could pos 
sibly escape its deadly jabs. 

To the theorist who may 
caustically point out that 
2. men’s height and arm length 
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differ, I can only state, out of road 
as well as other experience, that, 
taking a 5 foot 8 inch man as a 
standard, whose hands will nor- 
mally drop to five inches above 
his knees, there are types of sam- 
ple cases which in depth from 
handle to bottom will average to 
cripple men several inches taller, 
as well as those with arms several 
inches shorter than the average I 
have given. The moment the 
salesman’s sample case measures 
more than twelve inches from top 


The salesman whose bag, brief case 
or sample case is parked in check 
rooms often cannot hope to compete 
with the salesman who has a compact, 
easy to carry, easy to display assort- 
ment of samples. (Below) This sales- 
man has four bags—two personal and 
two sample outfits. No wonder he 
visits many customers without bother- 
ing to take his samples along. 


lock to bottom, a danger point 
is created, and the differences 
are multiplied by the factors of 
breadth and balance. 

Right on this latter point—that 
of balance—let me emphasize that 
there are certain cases that bal- 
ance beautifully when empty, but 
because of poor layout tend 
Strongly to tilt forward or back. 
Entirely apart from the finger, 
thumb, and wrist strain which is 
inherent in a poor balance, this 
also multiplies the ham-stringing 
tendency so that even a bag 
Which measures ten inches from 
top lock to bottom (particularly 
When sagging forward) is worse 
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than an unmitigated nuisance. 
Quite apart from these consid- 
erations is a question of the bag 
handle. Why it is that otherwise 


sane bag makers forget 
that the cases are going 
to be loaded—in fact, 
seldom make the slight- 
est inquiry as to the 
ultimate weight of the sample 
case—is entirely beyond me. 
While sample case handles are 
infinitely better than they were a 
dozen years ago, they are still in 
many cases absurd in design and 
strength. Presumably, the artis- 
tic sense of the bag maker gets 
the better of his latent judgment. 

Only a week ago, on our way 
from my office to my garage, a 
brother sales manager, who was 
spending the week-end with me, 
showed me a red welt in his hand 
after a journey of only two long 
blocks. It amazed me, because 
the sample case that we were 
going to examine that night to- 
gether, was only 14 inches by 12 
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inches by 4 inches. As the bag 
looked to me as it stood on the 
floor of my car it was properly 
designed. The handle, to be sure, 
was smaller than one would find 
on a suitcase—but a suitcase han- 
dle would have seemed out of 
place on such a small bag. But 
when I lifted that bag, I knew 
that it should have had an entirely 
different type of handle—or Mr. 
Salesman would check it as surely 
as it became a nuisance—which it 
would within five minutes after 
it came into his possession. 

My first thought was of the 
contents, and I asked, “Gone into 
the gold brick business?’ My 
friend smiled and told me that 
this was not the salesman’s regu- 
lar case—he had expressed that 
to my home. This was a case of 
automobile accessories—a _ line 
into which his enterprise had re- 
cently drifted. 

Between-us over the week-end 
we designed a type of handle 
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which, even with our amateur 
knowledge, would combine, first 
of all, comfort to the carrier, and, 
secondly, a reasonable amount of 
symmetry so far as the entire 
sample case was concerned. 


This led me to a reinvestiga- 
tion of our own sample cases, 
particularly those involving lines 
added in the last five years. In 
only one case did I find anything 
seriously wrong, and that proved 
to be a case designed for use by 
our city salesmen in one of our 
western branch cities. This was 
particularly unfortunate, as Mr. 
City Salesman every day of his 
life is called upon by us to carry 
a sample case from the time he 
leaves the office until he returns, 
with the usual time out for lunch. 
By going further afield among my 
acquaintances, I found a number 
of other instances where the han- 
dles were either the source of 
acute physical discomfort to the 
salesman or a source of mental 
anxiety because of their weakness 
of construction. 


A Real Selling Help 


HE interior of the sample 

case is a matter deserving 
the most serious consideration. 
Not long ago one of my good 
friends was so intrigued by our 
standard sample cases that he 
adopted, rather than adapted, 
them to his use. Our standard 
cases are made by a _ jewelry 
equipment house. They are not 
only of beautiful leather (and the 
leather is more than a _ breath 
thick), but their lining is the 
finest of velour. Unfortunately 
for the success of the adoption, 
my friend’s line ran into liquids 
in tin and glass—and with inevi- 
table leakage. Our delicately col- 
ored velours made his salesmen’s 
sample cases look like a freight 
wreck within a few weeks—and 
the salesman, of course, checked 
them, since they could not be re- 
lined easily. By changing to an 
entirely different type of stain- 
proof lining and retaining the 
fundamental strength and attrac- 
tiveness of our standard cases, 
my friend now is reasonably sure 
that his salesmen carry rather 
than check their sample cases. 


Another weakness on the part 
of many makers of salesmen’s 
sample bags is due to carrying out 
blindly the design patterns given 
them by sales executives. With- 
out knowledge of the goods to be 
carried in the different compart- 
ments, or even when samples are 
supplied to them, but no specific 
definition or explanation of the 
use of the sample case accom- 
panies the actual packages, the 
case maker’s effort is, of course, 
to hold the case down to mini- 
mum size. As a result, compart- 
ments are built with the thinnest 
of partitions—which are usually 
the weakest of partitions. 

If you will look into your own 
sample cases—provided only they 
have partitions—I will venture to 
say that unless you are unusually 
fortunate you will find many with 
partitions either broken or loose. 

Mr. Salesman is rightly proud 
of himself. He patronizes good 
tailors and keeps his clothing 
pressed and his linen clean. He 
wants his sample case correctly 
to represent his idea of the pro- 
prieties and to reflect credit rather 
than discredit upon his presenta- 
tion of his sales argument. No 
sample with bulging, bent, or 
mutilated partitions will live up 
to his reputation for fastidious 
presentation. 


Sample Case Fittings 
ERSONALLY, I am inclined 


to side with the salesman and 
not blame him for dropping into 
his portfolio or even overcoat 
pockets a package or two and rely- 
ing upon these and his price list, 
rather than putting the dealer up 
against the problem of deciding 
whether the salesman’s appear- 
ance of personal cleanliness is 
only suit-deep, since it is so belied 
by the salesman’s sample case. 

Let us assume that the sample 
case is properly built as regards 
dimensions, weight, handle, and 
partitions. There still remains the 
question of fittings. One of the 
cleverest sample cases on the 
market today is marred by the 
side snaps. Out of one hundred 
cases which I bought, I found 
over twenty on which the side 
snaps jammed or failed to work 
without the use of great physical 
force. Naturally, these were 
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returned, but from almost the first 
week in the field complaints began 
to filter in to me. It developed 
that if one of these cases was ever 
even once stretched by including 
other than the initial contents, it 
threw the snap out of angle and 
left the salesman with a choice of 
forcibly fastening the snap with 
the knowledge that it would take 
him minutes rather than seconds 
to undo it, or to leave it swinging 
out at an uncomfortable as well 
as untidy angle. In another pop- 
ular combined portfolio and sam- 
ple case, the top side snaps will 
cut through the leather on the 
metal frame and rip it to shreds 
if the case contains more than a 
fraction of its maximum contents. 


The Care of Samples 


HIS, as all long-time road 

men will remember, was a 
typical defect of the old U-shaped 
top clasp on club bags, but which 
disappeared with he advent of the 
slide-and-catch top clasp and 
other purely top clasps. 

Now we come to the actual 
samples. What provision do you 
make, Mr. Sales Manager, for 
their appearing before your pros- 
spective customers in the best of 
condition? If your packages are 
cartonned, how have you arranged 
in advance for the frequent re- 
newal of cartons? You know, as 
do all sales executives, that a car- 
ton is frequently removed, and 
merely the opening and closing 
of the carton soon kills the fresh- 
ness of appearance which the car- 
ton must have to justify its cost. 


Do your salesmen carry in a 
rightly constructed envelope, con- 
taining within the sample case, an 
extra supply of cartons—and of 
labels? And what provision have 
you made for the affixing of new 
labels on your packages? Take a 
trip through your own factory, 
and you will find that the labeling 
of your packages, if not done by 
machine—which you would hardly 
expect your salesmen to carry— 
is a matter of at least semi-skilled 
handwork and depends upon the 
use of a special adhesive of a type 
you cannot expect your salesmen 
to use, since ordinarily it requires 
the use of a special label board. 

(Continued on page 970) 
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A “sales talk thirty-two feet long” might be the title for these unique Carnation cans which are carried by 
salesmen and unrolled before the astonished eyes of retailers. They tell graphically what is contained in every 
can of Carnation milk, from the time it leaves the cow until it is placed on the dining table. 


National Advertising Shaped to Fit — 
Local Markets 


N THE evaporated 

milk business, as 

in the majority of 
other industries, a few 
leading brands com- 
pose between 75 and 
80 per cent of the 
total volume represented 
by several hundred 
brands. Although only 
4 per cent of all the milk pro- 
duced is evaporated and sold in 
cans, even this seemingly small 
percentage represents some 24,- 
000,000 cases yearly. About 44 
per cent of the total raw milk 
production is marketed fresh in 
bottles, the remainder going into 
butter, cheese and related prod- 
ucts. 

If the public could be induced 
to supplant just 1 per cent of the 
fresh milk it is consuming with 
1 additional per cent of evapo- 
rated milk, it would mean an in- 
crease of six million cases a year! 
It is toward that huge undevel- 
oped market, therefore, that we 
are reaching, rather than remain- 
ing satisfied merely to “get our 
share” of the existing demand. 

This is not intended to mini- 
mize the necessity of holding any 
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ByJOHN S WILKINSON 


Sales Manager, The Carnation Milk Products Company 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


advantages that have been won 
or the importance of working ag 
gressively to obtain as big a por 
tion of the present business as 
possible. But it is safe to say 
that the company which gains the 
biggest rewards will be the one 
doing most to widen the market 
by creating new uses and new 
users for its product. 


Condensed Versus Evaporated 


An example of what is meant 
by developing new outlets for 
sales is found in the increasing 
use of evaporated milk for cook- 
ing. In an analysis of the mar- 
ket conducted five years ago, we 
discovered that by far the greatest 
demand for evaporated milk was 
for use in coffee. A short time 
ago another survey disclosed the 
gratifying fact that it is now being 
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By Regarding Every Locality As An — more widely used in 
Individual Market, We Are Able to 
Localize Our National Campaigns 


cooking, a development 
traceable to the effect of 
suggestive advertising, 
the publication of recipe 
books and other forms 
of educational promo- 
tion. 

While evaporated milk 
is still employed largely 
for creaming coffee, other uses 
are gradually being developed, 
and from time to time we are able 
to detect where it is being given a 
much more important place in the 
habits of the consuming public. 
The first, and possibly the biggest, 
disadvantage we have had to 
overcome is the tendency on the 
part of most peopie to confuse 
evaporated milk with condensed 
milk. Until we began pointing 
out the distinction between them 
few of the people using our prod- 
uct appreciated how great a dif- 
ference existed. 

Evaporated milk contains no 
substance except the pure milk, 
evaporated to the constituency of 
cream. About 87 per cent of milk, 
as it comes from the cow, is water. 
All we do is to remove about 60 
per cent of this natural water 
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content, sterilize the milk thor- 
oughly, put it through a process 
to insure its purity and sweetness 
and, through homogenization, the 
butter-fat globules are broken up 
and blended so that the cream 
will not rise to the top; nothing 
is added. On the other hand, 
condensed milk is a sweetened 
product, preserved by the addi- 
tion of 42 per cent cane sugar. 

Our next problem has been to 
convince people that evaporated 
milk may be used, and, in our 
opinion, to better advantage, 
wherever raw milk is used. Next 
to coffee, the biggest strides we 
have made in that direction have 
been in cooking. Its use in this 
connection has been advanced 
most successfully in national mag- 
azine advertising. At the present 
time we are picturing, once each 
month, four-color reproductions 
of different foods. One month it 
may be cake, the next a piece of 
pie or a cream sauce for cro- 
quettes; the number of sugges- 
tions we can make in a campaign 
of this sort is practically unlim- 
ited. Accompanying each illus- 
tration are recipes telling how the 
dishes may be prepared with Car- 
nation milk. 


The Force of Pictures 


E WERE so determined to 

make these advertisements 
grip the attention of readers we 
obtained the exclusive right to use 
a new process of natural color 
photography so far as the adver- 
tising of a milk product was con- 
cerned. This process, which was 
perfected only recently, repro- 
duces an exact four-color image 
of such scenes as landscapes so 
that they can be transferred to 
engravings without loss of effect. 
3y employing this process we are 
able to get realistically colored 
pictures of dining tables, set with 
the proper dinner service and 
holding appetizing foods of vari- 
ous kinds, against any desired 
background. 

The foods shown are all those 
for which the average housewife 
has been accustomed to use raw 
milk. By proving to her the econ- 
omy, convenience and quality of 
Carnation, she may be led to look 
upon it as something more than 
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an adjunct to coffee. To the ex- 
tent that we succeed in arousing 
her desire to a point where she 
will make the necessary culinary 
experiment, so far have we 
widened the market for future 
sales. 

Possibly nowhere is quality in 
milk more scrupulously observed 
than in the feeding of infants. On 
the basis of uniformity of quality, 
purity, and the special process, 
known as homogenization, which 
blends the butter-fat globules of 
evaporated milk so that the cream 
content at the bottom of a can is 
as great as at the top, there is 
every reason for the belief that 
evaporated milk should be used 
for feeding children. 

While the progress we have 
made to extend the use of our 
product in that direction is just 
beginning, still it has been accom- 
plished to quite a large extent, 
and as education becomes more 
widespread we expect an increas- 
ing quantity to be purchased for 
that purpose. To that end we are 
advertising in medical journals, 
papers that go to hospitals, dieti- 
tians and nurses, and in home 
economic and domestic science 
publications. Already much 
headway has been made in get- 
ting the medical profession to en- 
dorse evaporated milk for infant 
feeding. 


Every Market a Unit 


HIS magazine campaign, 

blanketing the country 
through twelve national periodi- 
cals with a combined circulation 
of close to ten million readers, is 
the only rigid feature of our ad- 
vertising program. It carries our 
advertising message impartially to 
every territory, serving as a nuc- 
leus for local campaigns which 
vary according to the needs of a 
particular territory. 

The different major markets 
into which the country has been 
divided are treated as independ- 
ent units. We make our adver- 
tising plans plastic enough to 
meet any specific requirements; 
there is, in other words, no single 
phase of our program which is 
applied uniformly in each terri- 
tory, aside from publication ad- 
vertising. Each year every 
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market is carefully analyzed in 
preparation for the following 
year’s local campaigns. Either 
Mr. S. D, Roberts, our advertising 
manager, or myself visits every 
trade center in the country to dis- 
cover by first-hand observation 
and investigation just what the 
situation is. The first thing we do, 
after having studied the past 
year’s sales record in that market, 
is to interview our representatives 
in a city, call all our saiesmen in 
for conference, and determine 
from their statements what sort 
of advertising needs to be done. 


In case we are not satisfied 
with the explanation of conditions 
as reported by the brokers and 
jobbers who handle our line and 
by our own salesmen, as is some- 
times the case, we visit grocers 
and chain store managers in their 
own places of business, and occa- 
sionally even go so far as to call 
on housewives. In this way we 
pick up many bits of information 
which would never reach us if we 
remained comfortably in our 
offices. 


Pioneering a Market 


N ONE city, for example, we 

may discover the residents 
have never become educated on 
the subject of evaporated milk. 
Such a situation calls for a type 
of newspaper advertising which 
treats of the quality, purity and 
usefulness of our product. Fol- 
lowing such a discovery we fre- 
quently dispatch a crew of house- 
to-house canvassers to that city, 
instructing them to put in several 
weeks of work in specified parts 
of town purely to pioneer the ad- 
vantages of Carnation. 

Again we may find that the 
market in question is a “fresh 
milk city.” The housewives are 
given excellent service by the 
dairies and through years of cus- 
tom they have become so accus- 
tomed to fresh milk that only a 
campaign of the most startling 
nature could ever influence them 
to change their habits. Cities of 
that character require different 
treatment. We probably make a 
drive on window and store display, 
request our salesmen to concen- 
trate on store demonstrations, 

(Continued on page 980) 
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What the Public Is Being Told 
About Today’s Advertising 


HE confidence of 
the public in ad- 
vertising is being 


slowly, but at the pres- 
ent time very surely, 
undermined, not merely 
by the fakeries and in- 
sincerities of many ad- 
vertisers, but also by di- 
rect attack on a very 
wide front. As has 
already been stated, 
indignation is here 
and there beginning 
(and only beginning) 
to get a hearing, and 
to attract an audience. 
It is not an organized 
protest, of course, and 
in all probability it 
never will be. The 
point is, however, that 
it does not need to be- 
come an _ organized 
protest in order to 
destroy advertising. 
The individual con- 
sumer can do _ that, 
without any sem- 
blance of organization, 
simply by saying to 
the advertiser, “I don’t 
believe you.” That is 
a sentence from which 
there is no appeal; a 
decree which no 
amount of organized 
effort can overthrow. 


Intangible Forces 


We are all of us, I 
think, a_ little too 
prone to overestimate 
the force and the im- 
portance of organiza- 
tion, and to underesti- 
mate the sheer over- 
whelming weight of 
that which is simply 
spontaneous and _ in- 
tangible. Where, for 
example, was the or- 
ganized effort in the 


Widespread Criticism of Advertising 
Offers Proof of Need for Some Impar- 
tial Agency to Weed Out Advertising 
That Undermines Public Confidence 


By ROY W. JOHNSON 


Eastern Editor, Sales Management Magazine 


Will Advertising Be Ruined By 
Its Friends? 


FRIDICULE of the claims and pretensions of | 

advertising has become merely a part of 
the stock-in-trade of columnist and cartoonist. 
References to advertising and to advertisers in 
current literature are in the main slighting, if 
not bitterly contemptuous. The palpable mis- 
statements, the fantastic promises, the blatant 
assumptions, the offenses against ordinary 
good taste displayed in the advertising pages 
are too glaringly obvious to escape comment. 
They lend themselves to burlesque and ridicule 
too easily for a lively sense of humor to resist. 
From a thousand different directions the same 
general idea is being presented to the minds 
of the people: that advertising is a joke, and 
the man is a fool who believes it. 


This is the general background for what is 
being seriously written and published by way 
of protest, and for what is likely to be pub- 
lished unless some way is found to curb the 
more impudent offenders in the interest of the 
many who deal fairly with the public. The 
three recent publications that are reviewed in 
this article are only typical of what adver- 
tisers may expect in greater volume as time 
goes on, if the widespread abuse of the public 
confidence is allowed to continue. 


Advertising is not likely to be destroyed 
by its enemies. But it is in some danger of 
being ruined by its friends. No advertiser 
can afford to smile at these attacks on adver- 
tising, so long as advertising lays itself open 
to attack by tolerating the purveyors of false 
pretense within its own household. 


devoted to the task of 
keeping us out of that 
war. Advertising is thor- 
oughly organized today, 
and the consumer is not. 
Nor is he likely to be. 
But that same disorgan- 
ized and disarmed con- 
sumer can send the whole 
magnificent panoply of 
advertising machinery 
to the junk heap 
simply by sitting still 
and doing nothing at 
all about it. He will 
not need a program or 
a policy. All that is 
required is a reason- 
ably healthy doubt. 


Waning Response 


It is a fact, whether 

you happen to fancy 
-the idea or not, that 
the highly efficient 
and enormously im- 
pressive advertising 
industry lies almost 
entirely at the mercy 
of this poor boob of a 
consumer whose intel- 
ligence is so generally 
despised. He may be 
all that the purveyors 
of humbug assume 
that he is, so far as 
his mental equipment 
is concerned. But he 
has the power to sink 
advertising as an or- 
ganized industry prac- 
tically without a trace, 
simply by assuming a 
passive and negative 
attitude with respect 
to it. 

The era of advertis- 
ing will be definitely 
at an end, if and when 
the normal response 
of the public can be 
expressed in terms of 
“Aw, shucks!” Fan- 


I4th and 15th centuries that from 1914 to 1917, while we were _ tastic and impossible? Yes—per- 
brought about the Reformation? being irresistibly swept into the haps. But not half so fantastic 
Not on the side of the reformers. war on the side of the Allies? and impossible as the contrary 
Where was the organized effort Almost entirely, if you remember, notion that the public will go on 
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being humbugged forever. Not 
half so inconceivable as the idea 
that the power of the mediaeval 
church was threatened at the time 
when the pious monks scattered 
the ashes of Wyckliffe on the 
water, and burned his books with 
due ceremonies and incantations. 

Bear in mind this, that it was 
the abuse of power which gave 
the reformers of that day a ful- 
crum, and it is the abuse of the 
power of advertising today that 
gives force and direction to the 
charges that are made against it. 
Unless the abuses are by some 
means or another checked, cere- 
monies and incantations in the ad- 
vertising journals will avail us 
nothing, and organized _ propa- 
ganda for the purpose of “adver- 
tising advertising” will simply 
make itself ridiculous. 


“Consumers in Wonderland” 


HE proof of the pudding is 

in the eating, and practical 
experience with the dependability 
of advertised claims and promises 
is likely to outweigh any amount 
of eloquence on the part of gentle- 
men with axes to grind. The 
great difficulty in the way of mak- 
ing any effective answer to the 
indictments that are being drawn 
against advertising today lies in 
the fact that prima facie evidence 
of their essential truth and justice 
is painfully prominent on every 
newsstand. 

For these reasons it is a matter 
of intrinsic importance to pay 
some heed to these voices of pro- 
test. What is it that the public 
is being told about advertising 
(aside from advertising propa- 
ganda, the ulterior motive of 
which is obvious), and what is 
it likely to be told in the not too 
distant future? It is not particu- 
larly pleasant reading, I can as- 
sure you, and perhaps it is more 
comfortable to ignore it and make 
believe that it doesn’t exist. On 
the other hand, I am not so sure 
that it can safely be ignored 
much longer—unless some means 
can be developed to persuade the 
public to adopt the same policy. 

Let me begin by quoting a 
series of suggestions presented by 
Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink in 
the concluding article of the 
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“Consumers in Wonderland”’ 
series in The New Re public. “These 
instructions,’ the authors say, 
“will make the super-salesman 
smile — as he has every right to 
today. But some day he may smile 
out of the other side of his 
mouth.” 


Ask advertisers to produce the scientific 
facts upon which their claims are based. 
Ask the same of door-to-door canvassers. 
Ask the same of storekeepers and dealers. 
Ask your congressman to obtain the re- 
lease of government information, particu- 
larly that of the Bureaus of Standards and 
Chemistry, on goods by maker’s name. 

Get competitive sales arguments together 
and watch them flatten out. 

Refuse to deal with firms making fan- 
tastic or misleading claims, or guilty of 
unfair competition. Write them to that 
effect. 

Call the attention of editors to misrepre- 
sentations, either known or apparent, in 
advertising. You will find such, we be- 
lieve, in every popular magazine. 

Encourage your local sealer of weights 
and measures. Give him more work to do. 

Encourage the Better Business Bureaus. 
Give them more work to do. 

Encourage your local food control of- 
ficial. Find our what his laboratory is 
doing. 

Read labels carefully: compare them 
with the advertising. Discrepancies be- 
tween the two measure, in part, the extent 
of misrepresentation. 

Look for weights on package goods; 
figure out how much you are paying per 
pound. Then look at your bank balance. 

Write for government bulletins which 


analyze specific products or groups of . 


products. 

When you hear the word “guarantee,” 
laugh heartily. 

When you read a testimonial, laugh 
heartily. 

Ask the nearest college to run a test for 
you. It will educate the students as well 
as yourself. Let manufacturers know the 
result of the test. 

Encourage manufacturers of sound prod- 
ucts, competently and honestly described, 
to keep it up. Give them your business. 

Make your own products at home until 
certain industries —such as insecticides, 
floor waxes, furniture polishes, cleaning 
compounds, fertilizers—improve their stand- 
ards and pass on the economies of mass 
production. The government will tell you 
how. This is, necessarily, only a stop-gap. 

Never believe the findings of a test as 
advertised. They are often doctored. 

Never believe advertisements of com- 
petitive goods (except in the scientific 
journals), and say so, loudly, clearly and 
on every possible occasion. Thus may 
ultimately come copy that you can _ be- 
lieve copy backed by impartial, scientific 
authority. 

It is, of course, needless to in- 
quire as to what would happen to 
a considerable volume of advertis- 
ing if those instructions were 


literally applied on any wide scale. 
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It is somewhat more pertinent, 
however, to ask what effect they 
will have, in conjunction with the 
extremely forceful evidence of 
misrepresentation on which they 
are based, upon the minds that 
are influenced, directly and indi- 
rectly, by The New Republic. Still 
more pertinent, perhaps, is the an- 
nouncement that the material con- 
tained in these articles will be in- 
cluded, in greatly expanded form, 
in a book to be published by the 
Macmillan Company this Spring, 
entitled “Getting Your Money’s 
Worth.” If I am any judge of 
publicity values at all, you can 
take my word for it that Messrs. 
Chase and Schlink have written 
an advertisement for advertising 
that will require something more 
than rhetoric by way of an 
answer. 


The Little Acorn 


LSO and furthermore, don’t be 
contemptuous of the influ- 
ence of these articles because the 
circulation of the publication in 
which they appeared is small. Un- 
der the head of “Responses from 
Wonderland,” The New Republic 
gives a resume of the inquiries 
and comments received up to 
March 9. They are _ sufficiently 
impressive to give pause to any 
impulse to base reassurance upon 
the mere bulk circulation figures, 
including as they do a request for 
reprints from a hospital associa- 
tion, the use of the articles as re- 
quired reading in home economics 
in state universities, the establish- 
ment by church forums of “clear- 
ing houses” for distributing 1in- 
formation, and so following. All 
of which, of course, represents a 
rather impressive popular intro- 
duction to the subject matter of 
the forthcoming book, and the 
Macmillan Company may be 
trusted, I think, not to hide its 
light under a bushel. 


Messrs. Chase and_ Schlink, 
however, are not merely engaged 
in engineering a destructive at- 
tack on advertising, and it is this 
fact which is likely to carry their 
ideas much farther than if they 
were indulging only in angry de- 
nunciation. “We shall record,” 
they say, some deliberate misrep- 
resentation and fraud, but such 

(Continued on page 954) 
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Medicine Show Methods in Modern 
Merchandising 
Experiences of the Sperry Candy Com- 


pany in Advertising a New Candy Bar 
Before Retail Distribution Is Obtained 


when five and ten 

cent candy bars first 
began to be nationally 
advertised, and when the 
candy manufacturers 
learned from the experience of 
one outstanding leader that sales 
of a candy bar could be made 
permanent, a great number of 
companies rushed into the mer- 
chandising of five and ten cent 
bars. 


G wen tv years ago 


In several previous issues of 
SaLEs MANAGEMENT we _ have 
described the methods used by 
some of the outstandingly suc- 
cessful companies in this field. 


The Old Circus Appeal 


One company utilized Ford 
automobiles as a medium for 
carrying announcements of a 
brand of candy. This company 
subsequently took up more spec- 
tacular methods as well as con- 
ventional national advertising. 
They used kites in the sky and 
crews of men gave away samples 
at dances, theaters and other. pub- 
lic places. 

Another company has_ been 
very successful in opening up new 
territories and bolstering sales in 
old territories by the use of 
sampling crews who decorate win- 
dows, tack signs and hold demon- 
strations. This company owns an 
elephant which appears in a great 


“number of circus parades, and 


makes it a point to have vendors 
Who sell their candy at all public 
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gatherings, such as baseball and 
football games, circuses, fairs and 
athletic affairs of all kinds. These 
vendors are furnished coats bear- 
ing the name of the candy in bold 
letters. 


The Debut of a Candy Bar 


Several years ago SALEs MAN- 
AGEMENT described a campaign 
wherein a candy manufacturer 
hired crews of dintple-kneed girls 
to parade the street in kilty 
costumes in company with bag- 
pipe players and dancers, who put 
on a “show” on the street corners 
while other members of the crews 
gave away samples. 

So many concerns have gone 
into the candy bar business on a 
rather extensive scale that com- 
petition has become very keen. It 
is nothing uncommon for two or 
three candy bar sales and adver- 
tising crews to be in a large town 
at the same time. Crews follow 
one another rapidly, so that it is 
apparently becoming a race be- 
tween the various manufacturers 
to see who can put on the most 
elaborate show, and make the 
most noise and commotion to at- 
tract attention to their candy 
while it is being introduced. 

About two years ago the Sperry 
Candy Company began experi- 
menting with a ten cent candy bar 


’ 


under the rather strange 
name of “Chicken Din- 
ner.” The bar was in- 
troduced in a number of 
territories, and showed 
signs of becoming a 
profitable seller. However, the ex- 
perience of other manufacturers, 
as well as .the experience of the 
Sperry people, seemed to point to 
the fact that ten cent bars were 
waning in popularity, or at least, 
that the five cent bars were 
rapidly gaining in sales. This led 
the Sperry Company to bring out 
a five cent edition of Chicken Din- 
ner, and inaugurate a vigorous 
merchandising campaign. 

The company soon found that 
it could expect little, if any, sup- 
port from the jobbers. The com- 
pany’s salesmen could go around 
and sell the dealers a small intro- 
ductory order of Chicken Dinner, 
take these orders to the jobbers 
and find the jobbers completely 
unimpressed. In many cases the 
jobbers would not even bother to 
fill specialty orders turned in by 
the salesmen. 


A Sampling Campaign 

After careful consideration and 
experiment in several markets, 
the company decided to take its 
story direct to the consumer, and 
make its canvass so popular that 
an immediate demand would be 
felt by the dealers, who would in 
turn pass this demand on to the 
jobbers. 

To do this it was found neces- 
sary to take one town at a time 
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Impromptu entertainments and pa- 
rades heralded the coming of the 
Chicken Dinner sampling crew. The 
demand thus created set up distribu- 
tion for the company and “backed up” 
orders through the jobbers. 


and create a lot of excitement and 
interest in Chicken Dinner candy 
bars. For this purpose the com- 
pany organized several crews of 
clowns, musicians and comedians 
whose duty it was to go into a 
town to hold a_ parade which 
would rival the parade of a small 
circus. 


From City to City 


Several gayly painted automo- 
biles, on top of which were enor- 
mous reproductions of chickens, 
were used to transport the crews. 
When the crew arrived in town 
the various clowns and musicians 
mounted the automobiles and 
started down the main streets, 
giving away samples of the candy, 
as well as toys and squawkers. 

In a town of 30,000 the crews 
would stay only one or two 
days—very often only one day— 
and spend the day riding through 
the town giving impromptu enter- 
tainments in school houses and on 
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Where it seemed 
that the paratle itself was not 
enough to create excitement, the 
entertainers would visit a school 
house just as school was turning 


busy corners. 


out. They would gather together 
a crowd of children, furnish them 
with samples and noise-making 
devices and induce the children to 
follow the parade through the 
town. The more noise that could 
be made, the better. 

While these parades were being 
carried on, a crew of window 
trimmers would visit the dealers 
and install window displays, 
counter cards and signs, and pass 
out samples of the candy to the 
dealers and the clerks. No effort 
was made to obtain orders either 
from the dealers or from the job- 
bers. The company wanted to 
make sure that both the dealers 
and jobbers felt an insistent de- 
mand for their candy before they 
were asked to buy it. The plan 
has worked successfully. Time 
S MAN 
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after time the company’s crews 
have gone into the town in the 
morning, and held parades and 
sampling campaigns during the 
day without making any effort 
to sell either dealers or the 
jobbers. By nightfall the job- 
bers would be frantically tele- 
phoning various hotels in town to 
locate the man in charge of the 
crew to give him an order for 
Chicken Dinner candy bars. The 
jobbers were thus goaded to ac- 
tion by telephone calls of dealers 
asking for a supply of the candy. 


Supplies for Jobbers 


So that no time would elapse 
between the visit of the enter- 
tainers and the stocking of the 
candy by dealers, the company 
sends along a temporary supply 
of candy with each crew, and this 
supply of candy is delivered im- 
mediately to the jobbers, so that 
when an advertising crew visits a 

(Continued on page 928) 
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Our Sales Training Methods 
Put Us On the Map 


OT so long ago, a 
prospective sales- 
man was consid- 

ered well equipped to try 
his own wings after he 
had spent a day in the 
factory and a day in the 
sales manager’s Office. 
An occasional executive, 
of a more thorough na- 
ture, went so far as to 
double this period of 
tion, but few of us—most par- 
ticularly the salesman himself— 
thought it necessary. 

Today, as I see it, preliminary 
sales training is the crux of an 
organization. Our company is 
more than a quarter of a century 
old. It has been in existence since 
1901. Yet we were practically an 
unknown factor until 1912. From 
then on, we began writing our 
name with an indelible pencil in 
the minds of our jobbers, their re- 
tailers, and our consumers. And 
the pencil we used was our eighty- 
five service men. 


When a man comes in to apply 
for a field position, he has six 
crowded weeks ahead of him, pro- 
viding, of course, he passes the 
preliminary requirements. While 
we give preference to a man who 
has had both retail hardware and 
wholesale road experience, these 
Specifications are not imperative. 


SALE § 
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The First Eleven Years in Business We 4 
Scarcely Made a Dent—Then We °° 
Learned How to Train Our Field 


Men to Educate Dealers 


By G. M. TILFORD 


Sales Manager, The Coleman Lamp Company, Wichita, Kansas the line, a knowledge 


We have figured that with an ex- 
perienced hardware man, the cost 
of training—that is, the “carry- 
ing” cost until the territory pays 
—is reduced to approximately 


$500, exactly 50 per cent of the 
training cost of an inexperienced 
man. 

Regardless of a man’s knowl- 
edge of general manufacturing 
processes, he must don overalls 
and become a factory employee, 
scheduled to spend one week 
in each of four major departments. 
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He receives the wages 
factory worker, 
and is spared none of 
his duties. In this way 
he absorbs a very prac- 
tical and thorough 
knowledge of the me- 
chanics of each item in 


which could not be as- 
similated in a hundred 

trips through the plan. 
During the evenings of these 
four weeks he studies our manual 
of product-analysis. It simply 


crystallizes what he has learned 


Every Coleman salesman receives spe- 
cial training in the preparation of 
window display, and he is given a 
bonus for every photograph he sends 
in of a window display put in by him- 
self. Window displays are an tmpor- 
tant feature of the Coleman plan for 
helping dealers. 


during the day, and presents it in 
such a clear and simple fashion 
that it can readily be understood 
by one who has had no mechan- 
ical training. The analysis also 
includes a discussion of how to 
demonstrate the products, and 
how to coordinate the demonstra- 
tion with the sales talk. Where 
the training class is large, these 
lessons are amplified several 
nights a week in classes held by 
one of our instructors. At the 
termination of the four-week 
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period, the new man is ready to 
take the final examination, pro- 
vided he has qualified as an in- 
telligent worker in all four de- 
partments, and provided he has 
actually memorized the complete 
analysis. 

I am fully aware of the fact 
that most sales managers will 
throw up their hands in horror at 
the last specification, but we have 
tested this policy and found it 
sound. We do not expect, nor do 
we permit our men to chant these 
analyses to their customers ver- 
batim. Our point is simply this: 
If a man has memorized every 
detail of the product he is selling, 
and its comparison with like num- 
bers of his competitors’ line, we 
know there is not a buyer who 
can ask him a technical question 
but what he can answer it intelli- 
gently and without hesitancy. In 
addition, while a man’s approach, 
method of closing, and general 
tactics do vary according to the 
personality of each customer, yet 
the meat of his actual sales talk 
eventually becomes pretty well 
organized and pretty much the 
same.- In that case, why not have 
him adopt the best sales talk from 
the start rather than develop a 
rather mediocre one of his own? 


A Salesman’s “Exam” 


HE examination bears all the 

earmarks of a college “final.” 
Students are graded similarly, and 
they are not given a “master’s de- 
gree” unless they pass the “dead 
line.” We consider 75 to 80 per 
cent a passing grade. During the 
examination I assume the role of a 
skeptical new account, and the 
salesman puts the whole Coleman 
proposition before me. I grade 
him on his approach, how he han- 
dles his samples and how well he 
coordinates his analysis with the 
mechanics. 


For example, when he is dis- 
cussing the advantages of a hand- 
operated plug, I make sure he is 
pointing to the plug instead of 
the fuel gauge. Then when he 
launches upon a discussion of how 
two quarts of water can be boiled 
on our stoves in four minutes, I 
look to see that he is filling the 
teakettle, placing it on the stove, 
lighting the stove, and handing 
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me his watch at the proper time. 
In short, this “stage business” is 
all-important. 


It is significant that almost 
without exception, when a man is 
graded high on his examination, 
he always turns out to be a high- 
grade salesman. 

By means of this rather rigid 
test, misfits are eliminated before 
they become misfits, and before 
they throw away too much of 
their time and ours. 


Those who pass the examina- 
tion satisfactorily are next turned 
over to experienced service men 
with whom they are allowed to 
travel as “silent partners” for a 
period of two weeks. 


The Supervisors’ Duties 


HAT concludes our course of 

preliminary training. Thus far 
we have built an elaborate but 
delicate structure. It will tumble 
to the ground like a house of cards 
unless we provide windbreaks 
and props from time to time. For 
example, when the service man is 
“on his own,” it is only natural 
that he should tire of carrying 
bulky samples around with him. 
Possessed of some selling ability, 
he will try to sell himself on the 
idea of locking his samples in the 
garage and increasing his volume 
without them. Which can’t be 
done! 


We have intercepted this natu- 
ral tendency by putting three 
supervisors in the field who travel 
with any one salesman whenever 
his records are unsatisfactory. 
The first thing the supervisor 
does is to look into the service 
man’s car to see if he is carrying 
a complete line of samples. Next, 
he makes sure they are in good 
condition. Then, for two days, he 
travels right along with him, 
studying his methods. At that 
time, he can usually analyze the 
situation and offer constructive 
criticism. Occasionally, however, 
it takes more than verbal instruc- 
tion, so the supervisor calls on 
several accounts and demon- 
strates before the salesman how 
they should be handled. It is one 
thing to tell a man how to do a 
job and quite another matter 
to do it. I believe that the suc- 
cess of our supervision policy is 
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entirely due tc the fact that 
every service man knows that his 
supervisor has “produced” and 
can produce again to the same de- 
gree that he expects his service 
men to produce. 

As an instance, we had one new 
man whose January record de- 
manded immediate attention. A 
supervisor met him on his terri- 
tory and showed him how he 
could take volume orders from 
the very same dealers who had 
practically assisted our service 
man out of the store. As a result 
of these demonstrations, the new 
man’s volume doubled the follow- 
ing month. His territory is not 
yet on a paying basis, but there 
are healthy indications. 

In building a new account, our 
service men are instructed to han- 
dle it “collectively.” By that I 
mean, since the clerks are equally 
as responsible for the success of 
a company as the buyer or the 
owner himself, our service man 
gives a two to six hour talk to all 
of them. His topic is “Tested 
Methods of Retail Selling.” He 
draws his specific examples of 
these methods from actual sales 
of Coleman lamps and _ stoves. 
The methods, of course, are 
equally as sound when applied to 
any other commodity. 


Service for Dealers 


HESE principles and demon- 

strations have been issued in 
lesson form, and are mailed to 
dealers when the items mentioned 
are seasonable. Within the last 
year all of the lessons have been 
compiled in book form. Fifteen 
hundred copies have already gone 
out, the majority of them by re- 
quest. 

For each lot of six stoves in a 
dealer’s stock or on order, our 
service men are instructed to 
allow the dealer 100 letters and 
circulars addressed and mailed to 
his list of stove prospects. The 
letter, of course, mentions the 
dealer’s store as headquarters for 
our stoves. This type of service 
has become so popular and profit- 
able that we now have seven em- 
ployees in the service department 
to take care of these letters, to 
mail window trims, and so on. 


(Continued on page 924) 
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Advertising, 


Endorsement 


HEN a newspaper quotes its 

leadership in volume of advertising 
carried, it is citing the soundest and 
most incontrovertible of all evidence of 
its value. 


Advertising volume, maintained over a 
period of years, is utter proof of the 
mediums value in advertisers’ experi- 
ence. 


There is no spirit of boast or bombast 
in The Indianapolis News’ insistence on 
citing its advertising volume carried as 
proof of its outstanding merit and domi- 
nance of its field. It is the only proof 
above and beyond all contradiction that 
The News is alone in its field in results 
for advertisers. 


The Indianapolis News published 18,- 
272,586 lines of advertising in 1926. 


3,934,419 lines of national advertising. 
The third largest national advertising 


NEW YORK 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E. 42nd St. 


volume in America for 
a six-day newspaper. In 
the twenty-first city. 


The 1926 national ad- 
vertising volume exceed 
the tremendous volume 
of 1925 by nearly a mil 
lion agate lines (901, 
419)—the second larg- 
est gain for any news 
paper in America. 


But advertising endorsement is not ex- 
pressed in agate lines alone. It is writ- 
ten in dollars—advertisers’ dollars—in- 
vested in agate lines for a certainty of 
results in sales and profits. 


In agate lines, millines,.or dollars in- 
vested, no other Indiana newspaper has 
ever even remotely approached The 
Indianapolis News in advertising en- 
dorsement. 


The Indianapolis Radius (population 
2,000,000)—the 70-mile zone of con- 
centrated circulation and influence of 
The Indianapolis News—is one of the 
primary markets of the nation—rich, 
prosperous, compact, responsive. 


The Indianapolis News alone—in adver- 
tisers' experience—in the combined 
judgment of advertisers—completely 
covers this mighty market with maxi- 
mum results at one low advertising cost. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Director 


CHICAGO 
J. E. LUTZ 
The Tower Bldg. 
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Mr. Blauvelt objects to 
so-called high-pressure 
selling. What he really 
advocates, according to 
Mr. Hanlon, is just 
“order taking”—letting 
the buyer turn you 
down when, if, and as 
he pleases. Mr. Blau- 
velt believes that if you 
build friendships, that 
orders will come freely 
and continuously, while 
Mr. Hanlon in reply 
touches on the dan- 
gers of this method of 
selling. 


High Pressure Selling 
Is the Bunk 


BLAU VELT 


By HIRAM 


Vice President, Comfort Coal-Lumber Company, 
Hackensack, New Jersey 


OST OF us are getting 
sick of high-pressure sell- 
ing. We have heard it 

preached, published and practiced 
to death. New sales managers 
and new salesmen coming in with 
a desire to make a good showing, 
start off like a steam boiler under 
high pressure and either blow 
off ineffectively or blow up alto- 
gether. It seems strange that this 
tvpe of selling has come into such 
great vogue, for it is more apt to 
lose orders through over-anxious- 
ness and over-emphasis than to 
gain them through the merit of 
such selling. 
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It seems to me we have got 
away a little too far from the 
calm, dignified, confidence-inspir- 
ing selling of former days when a 
man looked on selling as a real 
vocation and became literally 
wedded to his territory. Just the 
other day a sales manager friend 
of mine was bemoaning the pass- 
ing of the old-fashioned salesman. 
He cited the best salesman he em- 
ployed as an example: 

“Mr. A has been with our 
firm for thirty years. He has 
opened up every territory we 
have, except New England. I 
think the secret of his selling is 
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“Low-pressure selling” 
may be all right for 
lines where the buyer 
has to buy to stay in 
business—for “demand” 
merchandise, but the 
so-called “high - pres- 
sure” man is the only 
one who can sell any- 
thing where educational 
work is needed. 


that he goes about it so calmly 
and easily that he never frightens 


customers away. Business 1s a 
matter of friendship, and his cus- 
tomers are his friends. He is 
always extremely thoughtful to- 
ward everybody, always sending 
post cards, letters of sympathy or 
congratulations, small gifts and 
little remembrances to his friends, 
his customers, and his customers’ 
families. Everybody knows him 
and likes him. 

“The modern idea in selling 
seems to be for the salesman to 
cram his head full of facts and 


(Continued on page 974) 
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F MR. BLAUVELT has any 
children, he probably will 
have to engage in “high pres- 

sure selling,” no matter how much 
he dislikes it. For those children 
of his, if they are healthy, normal, 
lovable youngsters, as I am sure 
they are, will some day have to be 
“high pressured” into going to 
school. There will come times 
when they would much prefer to 
go fishing, swimming, or riding— 
when they would much prefer to 
stay out at the summer home or 
at the beach, than to come in and 


But because he is 
a good father, he will use all man- 
ner of so-called “high pressure” 
methods to induce them to go. 


go to school. 


It would be a wonderful thing 
if every prospect appreciated at 
first glance the value of the vari- 
ous articles offered him by sales- 
men, just as it would be wonder- 
ful if every school child could ap- 
Preciate the value of an education 
—of Latin, algebra, trigonometry 
and ancient history, as fast as of- 
lered; but human beings are not 
built that way. All of us have to 
be convinced, and often the 
better a thing is for us, the 


Low Pressure Selling Is Nothing 
But Order-Taking 


By TOM HANLON 


General Sales Manager, Super Maid 
Cook-Ware Corporation, Chicago 


more strenuous “convincing” is 
necessary. 

It has become the fashion to 
decry “high pressure” selling. The 
very words have become an ex- 
pression of undesirable methods 
in selling, yet business today 
would still be in the pen writing, 
mental addition, ox-cart stage of 
development if it were not for this 
very type of selling to which so 
many people like Mr. 
Blauvelt object so 
strenuously. 


The kind of selling 
to which Mr. Blauvelt 
objects is the kind of 
selling that puts all the 
facts before the cus- 
tomer and gives him 
an opportunity to judge 
for himself rather than 
trying to get on the 
good side of him and 
wheedle an order from 
him on the strength of 
friendship. In fact, I 
am almost led to say 
that Mr. Blauvelt 
doesn’t want to be sold 
at all. He wants to be 
wheedled out of an or- 
der by some man for 
whom he has formed a 
personal _ friendship. 
Going fishing with cus- 
tomers, taking them to ball games, 
theaters and spending week-ends 
at their homes is all very well, 
but it is not business. Time and 
time again I have seen salesmen 
who got so friendly with their 
buyers and prospects that they 
could not sell. Then along comes 
a salesman who will not take “no” 
for an answer and gets the very 
order that personal friendship pre- 
vented the first man from getting. 

Let me give you an example: in 
the typewriter business it used to 
be the fashion to appoint local 
agents in small towns. Usually 
the agent was someone who knew 
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everybody in town; sometimes he 
was the local newspaper man who 
obtained his first machine by run- 
ning advertising in his paper; 
then he would be appointed local 
agent. These local men obtained 
prospects by the score. But all 
the prospects did was to kid these 
local agents. “Oh Bill, you know 
I’m going to give you the order, 
but I’m not ready now; you are 
here all the time and I will give 
you the order when I get ready 
to buy,” they would say. 

Then one fine day a traveling 
typewriter salesman would come 
along and while Bill was living 
on promises, the traveling man 
would close half his prospects, 
simply because he presented the 
facts and painted a picture of the 
loss from not having a machine. 
Call this high pressure selling if 
you want to, but it is the only 
kind of selling that works for a 
great variety of products. 


Where “Low Pressure” Fails 


If any type of salesman is a 
low pressure salesman, the aver- 
age jobber’s salesman isn’t “any- 
thing else but.” Almost every 
jobber’s salesman knows his cus- 
tomers, their friends and families; 
he is on a close personal basis 
with nearly all of them. But 
recently I saw a case of “low 
pressure selling” that didn’t work 
out. A certain drug jobber’s 
salesman had been trying to sell 
a soda fountain to one of his good 
customers. The druggist had been 
putting the salesman off from 
time to time. “Oh, I’m broke 
now —let me wait until fall.” 
Next trip he would say, “Oh, I’m 
too busy to think of buying a 
new soda fountain. Next trip I'll 
go into the matter with you 
thoroughly.” 

The drug salesman gave up 
hope and sent for a manufacturer’s 
specialty man to come in on the 
deal and see what could be done. 
The specialty man made a trip to 
the druggist’s town and instead of 
being asked to “come around next 
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, Sap S lie Search Light 
On the SOUTH 


ISUALIZE a Southern market of 39,206,000 people. 
Picture, too, what the actual wealth of these folk 
must be where true property value amounts to $71,375, 
367,000—a section in which individual bank deposits total 
$7,057,488,000. | 


Certainly an important market upon which to concen: 
trate your advertising fire! A growing South that has but 
begun to reach towards the peak of its glory. 


Southern people, though thoroughly alive and respon- 
sive to advertising, are not saturated with it. The South is 
comparatively a virgin market upon which wide-awake 
advertisers and advertising men are focusing immediate 
attention. 


S ALE §& MANAGEMENT, 


This is the psychological moment to tell and sell the 
South—through the one medium that adequately reaches 
the South’s millions, at lowest cost—Southern newspapers. 


This is the year to capture and maintain sales leader- 
ship in the South. For the rewards of advertising go to the 
pioneers who have vision enough to turn the old adage 


around to read “Advertise WITHOUT CEASING in 
Southern Daily Newspapers.” 


Consult any recognized advertising agency for facts and 
figures on the South and Southern newspapers. 


For general information write 


SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Cranston Williams, Manager, 


Box 468, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sell The South Thru 
_| SOUTHERN NEWSPAPERS 
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trip,” he found an interested pros- 
pect who was willing to listen 
while the specialty man presented 
the facts—while he proved to the 
druggist how much money he was 
losing through trying to get along 
with a fountain that was the pride 
of the town when Bryan first ran 
for president. In other words, he 
“high pressured” the druggist and 
made him like it. The fountain is 
installed and the druggist recently 
told the salesman he was sorry he 
didn’t buy it a year earlier. 

Now this drug salesman didn’t 
believe in high pressure selling. 
He didn’t want to force anything 
on his friends. But had he de- 
layed much longer he would have 
lost the order to a competitor. 


The Erring Soap Salesman 


AM CONVINCED the so- 

called low pressure salesmen 
impose on their customers more 
often than the high pressure men. 
The high pressure men know they 
are going to be tripped up on 
any little misstatement they make. 
They are careful to explain every 
detail of the order and to have a 
strict understanding written in 
black and white. But the low 
pressure man who relies on 
friendship—who goes fishing with 
his customers — often is lax and 
loose with his deals and depends 
on his personality to smooth over 
any mistakes or loose statements. 

One of the best examples of the 
methods of low pressure salesmen 
that has come to my attention 
Was a soap salesman who had 
traveled the same territory for 
many years. He knew all of the 
merchants in the district so well 
that he could borrow money from 
anyone of them. He knew their 
weaknesses and their good qual- 
ities. He knew every jobber’s 
salesman in the territory and 
many of them went out of their 
way to throw an occasional deal 
to him. His house brought out a 
soap powder which they were very 
anxious to sell. Another house 
had a similar product which was 
earlier in the market. and on 
which a big volume of business 
had been built up. 


Our friend made up his mind 
to make a killing on this soap 
powder. He showed it to all the 
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merchants in his territory, most 
of whom were reluctant to buy 
it in large quantities. Now this 
soap salesman knew his trade so 
well that he would occasionally 
“stuff” an order because he knew 
his friends would not complain. 
So he began stuffing orders with 
quantities of soap powder. It was 
not uncommon for him to tell his 
merchant-friends that he would 
send them the powder whether 
they “ordered it or not.” They 
would laugh and tell him to let 
his conscience be his guide. 


Orders That Came Back 


HIS salesman would have 

fought at the drop of a hat 
if you had called him dishonest. 
He had no thought of being dis- 
honest. But he wanted to see a 
big business built up on soap 
powder. He thought it would sell 
as well as the competitive brand, 
“once it got a start.” But it didn’t 
sell. In a few months his friends 
were complaining about all the 
soap powder he had forced on 
them. Some of them insisted that 
he take it off their hands. Others 
lost patience entirely. Some of 
them shipped it back to the 
jobbers. 

The salesman lost many old 
friends; he lost the respect of his 
jobber salesmen friends. He got a 
reputation of being a “stuffer,” 
and it will be a long time before 
he lives it down. Of course, this 
salesman was wrong; he over- 
played his hand, but it was a very 
human mistake. We are all likely 
to impose on friends, and it is a 
common occurrence, as every 
sales manager knows, for sales- 
men to get into trouble, or to fall 
into a rut, because they rely too 
much on low pressure selling, be- 
cause they “know what the trade 
wants.” 


One more example: for many 
vears a certain stove salesman 
was looked upon as the king pin 
in his territory. He sold more 
stoves than anyone else in his dis- 
trict. He boasted that he never 
sold any customer anything he 
couldn’t sell. He knew what the 
trade wanted and he wouldn’t sell 
them the high priced numbers 
which they couldn’t sell. All this 
was true. The salesman _ stood 
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ace-high with his customers. He 
did all the things Mr. Blauvelt 
recommends so highly —he sent 
them postcards, Christmas cards 
and birthday greetings. He knew 
clerks, and wives and children. 

The stove business, like every 
other business, changes. The 
high-priced models which this 
salesman was convinced would 
not sell in his territory began to 
get a hold on the trade in his ter- 
ritory. While he was still bask- 
ing in the confidence of his cus- 
tomer, other salesmen came along 
and sold a few of the newer 
models here and there. His cus- 
tomers began to wake up. They 
got the idea that our friend’s line 
was old-fashioned. Finally the 
house sent a special man into his 
territory. The salesman boasted 
that this “stranger” wouldn't earn 
his salt. 


The Quality Salesman 

UT the “stranger” was a real 
salesman. He had facts. He 
had confidence in the line of bet- 
ter class stoves. Without losing a 
single customer—without hurting 
the first salesman in any way, the 
unknown salesman sold more 
than half of the regular dealers a 
representative line of the new 
models. He actually made a fool 
of the old salesman who “knew 

what the trade wanted.” 
Fortunately, this old-time sales- 
man was smart enough to see his 
error. A hint was sufficient and 
he soon began pushing the bet- 
ter grades of stoves. In a year or 
two his territory was one of the 
most profitable in all the territory 
served by his house. But had it 
not been for the “high pressure” 
man, his business would gradually 
have slipped out of his hands be- 
cause he depended on his friends 
to “give him all their business.” 


ESKIMO PIE PLANS 
SALES DRIVE 


The Eskimo Pie Corporation is 
in the midst of training several 
hundred salesmen to be used in 
connection with a_ nation-wide 
campaign, which will, in all prob- 
ability, be one of the most inten- 
sive sales campaigns that has ever 
been conducted on a small unit 
of sale. 
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UCCESSFUL SELLING in 
New England depends chiefly 
upon the degree of concentration in 
the Boston Key Market. But first 
you must define that key market. 


If your New England sales vol- 
ume is not showing a normal growth 
—if competition is beginning to cut 
into the records of previous years— 
look at these startling facts. 


In the area around Boston—12 
miles out from City Hall—the Bos- 
ton department stores make 74 per 
cent of all their package deliveries. 
And the Clearing House Parcel De- 
livery, employed by all stores, con- 
fines all its deliveries to this area. 
Here is a clearly defined market! 


In this 12-mile area live 1,567,000 
people having a per capita wealth of 
$2000, the greatest concentration of 
people in New England. Here also 
is the greatest concentration of gro- 
cery stores, hardware stores, drug 


The Boston Globe 


The Globe sells Boston 


Audited Net Paid Circulation for Year ending March 31, 1926—Daily 278,988 .. . . Sunday 325,324 


TICHTEN YOUR GRIP 
on the Boston Market -: 


stores, dry goods stores, furniture 
stores, auto dealers and garages. 


This is the real Boston market, 
concentrated within 12 miles of City 
Hall. Here is where you should 
exert the greatest pressure in sales 
and advertising. 


The Globe concentrates 
in this Area 


OW let us see how the Globe covers 

this Key Market. In this 12-mile 
area the Globe has the largest Sunday 
circulation of any Boston newspaper. 
And here its daily circulation exceeds 
that of Sunday. Uniform seven-day con- 
centration! 


Boston’s department stores recognize 
the Globe’s dominating position in this 
market. The Sunday Globe carries as 
much department store advertising as 
the other three Boston Sunday news- 
papers combined. And in the daily Globe 
the department stores use more space 
than in any other daily paper. 


( Out of Boston’s total q 
trading territory 
this 12-mile area contains: 
74% of all department store 
package deliveries 
61% of all grocery stores 
60% of all hardware stores 
57% of all drug stores 
57% of all dry goods stores 
55% of all furniture stores 


46% of all auto dealers and 
garages 


What are the reasons for this Globe 
leadership? First—the Globe’s complete 
market coverage. Second—the Globe ap- 
peals to all classes of Boston people. 
Its readers represent a complete cross- 
section of the population, without regard 
to race, creed, or political affiliation. 


The Globe appeals strongly to men 
because it is free from bias or favoritism 
in general news, editorials or sports. And 
its Household Department makes the 
Globe the daily counsellor and guide of 
New England women. 


To put your advertising message before 
the people who make up Boston’s Key 
Market you must use the Globe first. 


OUR BOOKLET, “The In- 
dividual Home — the 
best market for any ad- 
vertiser” — will give you a 
new viewpoint on the Bos- 
ton Market. Write for iton 
your business letterhead. 
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The Studebaker plan is designed to eliminate this slipshod method of buying and selling used cars. 


Studebaker’s Experience With the 
“Trade-In Problem” 


N JUNE 1, 1925, 
Paul G. Hoffman, 
vice president of 


the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion of America, made 
this announcement to his 
dealers: ‘‘Make your 
used cars look right, run 
right, price them fairly, display 
them properly, and a large part 
of the battle is won. Merchandise 
must be priced right before it is 
offered for sale. The price of 
every car should be kept fair. As 
conditions change and the market 
varies, your price may need re- 
vising. But make the revision in 
your plainly marked price. Never 
cut a price in bargaining with 
yourcustomer. If any car remains 
in stock thirty days see that it is 
not overrated. If it has been 
make the necessary revision. No 
used car should ever remain in 
stock more than ninety days. 
“The ideal used car showroom 
is a brilliantly lighted, ground 
floor location in an active part of 
the city or town. The salesroom 
should be located on a street car 
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Used Car Departments 


line and in a center of pedestrian 
traffic. It is utterly amazing to 
find automobile dealers complain- 
ing of their used car problem, and 
then to find their used car stock, 
even though it is in good salable 
condition, displayed on the second 
or third floor of a building, or in 
some unattractive salesroom on 
a side street.” 


The Used Car Pledge 


Mr. Hoffman’s announcement 
included a “Pledge to the Public 
on Used Car Sales” and a pledge 
for the dealers to sign and return 
to the factory. This dealer pledge 
was an agreement by the dealers 
to five up to the pledge to the 
public. Part of the announcement 
to the dealers said, “When a suf- 
ficient number of dealers have 
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National Advertising of Used Cars 
Plus Genuine Values and Honesty in 
Dealing Takes Loss Out of Many 


notified us that they will 
put their used car de- 
partments on this sound, 
permanent basis, we shall 
begin advertising the 
fact.” 

The “Pledge to the 
Public on Used Car 
Sales” consists of the following 
four points: 

1. All used cars offered to the 
public shall be honestly repre- 
sented. Ifa car is suitable only 
for a mechanic who can rebuild 
it, or for someone who expects 
only a few months’ rough usage 
on a camping trip, it must be 
sold on that basis. Each car 
must be sold for just what it 1s. 

2. All Studebaker cars which 
are sold as certified cars have 
been properly reconditioned, 
and carry a thirty-day guaran- 
tee for replacement of defective 
parts and free service on ad- 
justments. 

3. Every used car is con- 
spicuously marked with its price 
in plain figures, and that price, 

(Continued on page 982) 
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Blind Spots in Merchandising 


E human beings 
are a funny lot. 
Priding our- 


selves on being logical 
and reasoning in our 
mental processes, we are 
nevertheless prone to 
something -which a 
bridge-enthusiast friend 
of mine describes as “getting an 
idea lodged cross-wise in our 
brains and being unable to knock 
it loose.” In auction bridge that 
explains how even an expert can 
overlook an opportunity for an 
obviously successful finesse or 
ignore a suit that is literally ach- 
ing to be set up. In business it 
explains errors more expensive 
than those which frequent card 
tables. 


“Cross-Wise” Ideas 


‘DXACTS,” that stopped being 

facts two or ten years ago, 
still swaying decisions — policies 
not revised to keep pace with com- 
petitive progress—prejudices of 
other years nursed instead of dis- 
carded—these take expensive toll 
of possible profits. I have seen 
so many examples of these things 
that never a week goes by that I 
do not stop to wonder what par- 
ticular “cross-wise ideas’ are 
handicapping the company in 
which I am active. Because it is 
obvious to me that my associates 
and I are human, I take it to be 
absolutely certain that some- 
where, in some unsuspected spot, 
a blind spot is taking its penalty 
for our errors of omission and 
commission. 


One reason why I am continu- 
ously fearful is that blind-spots 
have a habit of existing and per- 
sisting in the most elemental 
phases of a business, right out un- 
der everyone’s gaze, and in the 
operations of seasoned organiza- 
tions just as frequently as in those 
of concerns of recent establish- 
ment. 

For instance, here is a blind 
spot which nearly stifled the de- 
velopment of one solidly estab- 
lished manufacturing company. 
This company—we'll call it The 
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What Happens When Sales and Adver- 
tising Campaigns Are Founded On 
Guesses, Hunches and Tradition 


Black-Jones Corporation—has 
two available markets for its prod- 
uct—one in city, state and county 
buildings and public and semi- 
public institutions, the other with 
small buyers who purchase 
through retail merchants. The 
first means large individual or- 
ders, prices almost wholly con- 
trolled by competitive bidding 
and considerable special produc- 
tion to purchasers’ requirements. 
Black-Jones had established their 
initial volume in this field, but 
yearned for the steadying factor 
of day-to-day short orders which 
the retail field clearly promised. 
Acting on this desire, they 
evolved an attractive dealer prop- 
osition, printed well-planned 
dealer helps, started aggressive 
advertising to merchants, both by 
mail and through trade maga- 
zines, exhorted their salesmen to 
broaden their activities and reap 
this attractive additional business 
—and then waited for results. 


A Compensation Issue 


O FEW came that the total, 

four months later, was scarcely 
larger than had come in previously 
without special solicitation. 

An outsider was first to suspect 
the reason. “Your men are com- 
mission men,” he said, “they con- 
sider the short-order retail market 
unworthy of their time and abil- 
ity.” The diagnosis was pooh- 
poohed. “The advertising hasn’t 
had a fair chance yet,” was made 
the alibi. 


Another month passed without 
improvement. The critic held his 
ground. “Even if you're right,” 
he was then told, “we wouldn’t 
dare knock out our commission 
basis—we’'d lose our best men in- 
stanter. The real trouble is that 
we are up against entrenched 
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competition—we can’t 
expect quick results.” 

The sixth month 
passed and still no par- 
ticular gain had been 
registered. The critic 
submitted a new idea, 
“You have never been 
represented in Michigan, 
Why not test my theory by send- 
ing a salaried salesman up there 
and finding out what he will do?” 

The suggestion was too logical 
to be vetoed, a new man was hired 
and sent forth, and almost from 
the first day began to send in or- 
ders from retail stores. 


The Dangers of Prejudice 


VEN that did not immediately 

clinch the salary-vs.-commis- 
sion argument. It was something 
more than three months later that, 
after long argument and still with 
considerable trepidation, the new 
order of things was announced. 
One veteran, ensconced in a rich 
territory, feeling himself strong 
enough to defy the management, 
protested violently. However, an 
alert assistant in the home office 
quietly dug back into cost records 
and disclosed to his employers the 
disconcerting fact that, though 
this veteran’s volume had bulked 
large, prices on contracts secured 
in his territory were consistently 
squeezed down so_ low that 
whether there had been profits 
for the company was _ actually 
problematical. The protester had 
been waxing fat at the expense of 
his company and his resignation 
was promptly accepted. In less 
than two years under the new 
set-up retail business in all ter- 
ritories had overtaken the large- 
order business. 

Prejudices held over from past 
experience are apt to be respon- 
sible for blind spots. 

Like many another manufac 
turer, The Vulcan Company 
nursed a feeling that jobbers had 
not given them a square deal i 
sales effort in return for the ac 
tive support rendered them. The 
Vulcan line consisted of two dr 
visions—light equipment with an 
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This well of the Rainbow Oil Co., in tne La Barge field, southwestern Wyoming, w2s a natural refrigerating plant. Ice on the derrick was caused by ex 
pansion of gas released at well mouth and consequent reduction of temperature to the point at which atmospheric moisture was precipitated and frozen. 
Inset shows sage brush at foot of the derrick. Illustration taken from cover page of National Petroleum News. 
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Human Interest? Plenty of it! 


Edited from Cp HERES always action in the Oil Industry—always some- 


World Buildi ° ° . . 
TULSA, OKLA. thing novel happening or some news of far-reaching influence 
ate an breaking into print. That helps to make a paper interesting — 
342 Madison Ave. but it is equally vital that trained and expert reporters be on the 
OR .. — ° ° . — 
West Building spot to get that news while it is still live and wire it in to the 
ae sro press-room., National Petroleum News maintains ably-manned 
um Securities 
Buildin ; j : : P a 
ea editorial offices from coast to coast to maintain its outstanding 
Published from reader-interest. 
812 Huron Road 
CLEVELAND 


A Weekly Newspaper far 
Producers, Refiners, 
Marketers 
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average selling price in the neigh- 
borhood of twenty dollars and 
heavy equipment, for the same 
uses, selling from one-hundred- 
fifty dollars up, the latter a com- 
paratively recent development. 
When Vulcan’s advertising agency 
presented a recommendation for 
advertising to jobbers, it was 
turned down flat. “We won't 
spend a cent on advertising to 
jobbers. They are only order- 
takers—they don’t carry adequate 
stocks—each year sees them less 
and less of a factor in our business. 
It won’t be long until they are 
out of the picture entirely so far 
as we are concerned.” 


The Tale Statistics Told 


HE agency pocketed its 

recommendation without 
rebuttal and returned to the Vul- 
can sales-records on file in its 
office, where it proceeded to do 
some analyzing. Instead of con- 
sidering Vulcan business as a 
lump, it separated the volume into 
two parts—light and heavy—and 
there discovered the reason for 
the Vulcan prejudice against job- 
bers. The rapid increase in the 
heavy division had obscured an 
important truth. 

Eighty per cent of light equip- 
ment sales were coming through 
the jobber; 80 per cent of heavy 
equipment sales were being made 
direct, only 20 per cent being due 
to jobber effort. Where formerly, 
before the addition of heavy 
equipment, 80 per cent of all vol- 
ume had been through jobbers, 
the addition of the latter (which 
had reached approximately the 
same annual volume as that of the 
light equipment). had brought 
the jobber’s share down to half. 
The fact remained that the job- 
ber was still the controlling fac- 
tor in light equipment sales and 
had made steady though not large 
gains in that division. 

With the dissected figures be- 
fore it, The Vulcan Company 
changed its viewpoint and _ its 
sales policy. Though this hap- 
pened some years ago, Vulcan is 
still cultivating and supporting 
the jobber intensively in the light 
equipment division and is shoul- 
dering the entire effort for heavy 
equipment sales through its own 
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sales force. And the percentages 
remain approximately unchanged 
as total volume expands in both 
divisions. 

The advertising counsel of the 
Braithwaite Manufacturing Com- 
pany submitted an advertising 
program which included, among 
other recommendations, a sched- 
ule of twelve color pages in pre- 
ferred position in a magazine of 
national circulation—a schedule 
which had to be bought as a non- 
cancellable unit. “Out of the 
question,” said the Braithwaite 
executives. “We haven't a year- 
round proposition. There’s no 
business in the Spring months 
to justify spending that much 
money.” 

Instead of centering the argu- 
ment on the defensible contention 
that year-round advertising would, 
in the long run, prove most 
effective and economical, the 
agency contact man jumped on a 
train and went to one of the five 
divisional: sales offices which, be- 
tween them, supervise Braithwaite 
sales effort from coast to coast. 
With the divisional sales manager 
he plotted, not the orders as for- 
warded to the home office, but the 
orders as gathered out in the field 
by distributors from actual ulti- 
mate users. The territorial divi- 
sion, thus analyzed, stood second 
in volume and was showing the 
fastest proportional sales growth. 


Another Blind Spot 


HEN they were through, 

the contact man had figures 
to prove that March, April and 
May, instead of being marking 
time, were the months in which 
the greatest number of actual 
users in this important territory 
made their decisions. By corre- 
spondence with the other four 
offices he discovered the support- 
ing fact that they were all aware 
that seasons, as such, were each 
year exerting less and less influ- 
ence. In point of fact, however, 
the figures from Number 2 Terri- 
tory were, by themselves, suff- 
ciently enlightening to establish 
the company’s advertising pro- 
gram on an even year-round basis. 
The previous blind spot had sim- 
ply been caused by the fact that 
orders as received at the factory 
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did not truthfully reflect the 
actual closing of transactions in 
the field. Deliveries from terrj- 
torial stocks and orders placed 
for postponed delivery had 
blurred the actual fact. 

One more bit of history before 
we close. 

There is a certain specialty 
which, up to four years ago, was 
the particular favorite of eight 
aggressive, nationally-operating 
manufacturers. Its popularity 
was due to the fact that it was 
the long-profit item of an ex- 
tensive and otherwise narrow- 
margined line. So far as over-the- 
counter sales are concerned, it is 
a two-months’ specialty. 


Chasing an Expensive Rainbow 


OUR years ago, just ahead 

of this season, one of these 
firms changed advertising agen- 
cies suddenly and gave the new 
agency instructions to prepare the 
most aggressive advertising pro- 
gram yet attempted for this sea- 
sonal specialty. Working at top 
pressure, the agency produced a 
campaign which proved decidedly 
more productive of inquiries than 
any previous efforts by this adver- 
tiser. However, when the season 
was over no sales gain had been 
achieved. 

The manufacturer took the mat- 
ter philosophically and_ pointed 
out that there had been at least a 
“moral victory” in maintaining 
past volume in an “off year.” 
The agency, however, did not ac- 
cept that as sufficient explanation 
for the failure of its handiwork 
to produce a measurable increase. 
With ten months to go before the 
season rolled round again, it be- 
gan some sleuthing on its own 
account. Figures supplied by one 
of the departments at Washing- 
ton, advertising lineage as re 
ported by a dependable bureau 
and the best attainable estimates 
of the individual sales volumes of 
the eight manufacturers were tab- 
ulated and studied. 

When the next season ap 
proached the agency recom- 
mended to its client that no publi- 
cation advertising should be put 
behind the specialty! 

And supported its advice by fig- 
ures indicating that the rivalry 0” 

(Continued on page 948) 
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The ‘Premier 
= ROTOGRAVURE SECTION 


the- 
t is 
wn OUR ADVERTISEMENT in The New York 
ead Times Rotogravure Picture Section goes into the 
1ese homes of far more than 650,000 purchasers—a vast 
a body of readers of the highest quality, of substantial buy- 
the - Ing power. 
pro 
pre YOUR ADVERTISEMENT in the Rotogravure Pic: 
. ‘ ture Section appears in the part of the Sunday edition 
7 sure to attract every member of the family. The Times 
ver- Wide World news photographic service collects the best 
om" and latest pictures from all the world. Reader interest is 

strong. 
mat- 
we YOUR ADVERTISEMENT in The Times Roto- 
ning gravure Picture Section shares in the reader confidence 
wn! established and maintained by The Times careful censor- 
a ship. 
vork 
mr YOUR ADVERTISEMENT in The Times Roto- 
: bee gravure Picture Section appears in the most powerful 
advertising medium in the richest market in the world. 
1ing- 
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The idea of using spe- 
cially designed motor 
cars to aid traveling 
salesmen is gaining in 
favor on the Continent. 
Here is a car that covers 
hundreds of miles in the 
course of a month. If 
occasion arises, the in- 
terior can be used for 
sleeping quarters. 


The interior of the traveling sam- 
ple car is fitted up so as to give 
attractive display to a large num- 
ber of items. Several bulky trunks 
would be required to handle all of 


these samples. 


Associated Business Papers 
Hold Spring Meeting 


Company ; E. E. Haight, Concrete 
Publishing Company; Lt. Col. J. 
B. MacLean, MacLean Publishing 
Company; Everit B. Terhune, 
Boot and Shoe Recorder, and C. J. 
Stark, Penton Publishing Com- 


LBERT E. HAIGHT, chair- — will lead a discussion on publish- . . : 
UBER TB SARE 2 omen . hig“ pany, form the executive commit- elect 
4 man of the program commit- ing problems, and Wednesday ae and « 
; nang? ; : : aoe" é 7 tee of the association. 
tee of the Spring meeting of the morning Merritt Lum of A. W. ing f 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. Shaw Company will report of his _ _ 
; : ; ; LLOWING the appointment y 
has announced the following pro- work as chairman of the irregu- OLLOW we Pda ; mucl 
F F - ’ ; s : of Lyle Straight to the posi- ” 
gram for the French Lick meet- lar media committee. ti Spee aaa cleaiauaiails if th 
\ mn ion of si ampai 
ing, to open Monday, May 16, and The eastern members will ar- 9 ee gt hibit 
a cm mae apna a8 at the offices of the Williams Oil- . 
to continue May 17 and 18. rive Sunday in time for a practice ; : : Not. 
al “ : . Anny O-Matic Heating Corporation at ' 
Monday morning the general round of golf, and will leave ; ts . they 
wee . “Dest a “lt ee Sf ies . : . Bloomington, Illinois, Charles N. ey 
subject will be “Building Business | Wednesday noon, which will per- i diiinetth ie bi ini plian 
Paper Prestige.” Paul Aldrich, mit the western members to have piven . Chte ‘ "ss i pene of tl 
. - . . = n 
publisher of the National Provi- the golf course to themselves aus ih ‘St rg : , sist ak 
. . . . . 7 i. S = 
sioner, Chicago, will lead the dis- Wednesday afternoon. Ke ve :. Sted LS vy nei perr 
cussion. The Associated Business Pa- nto a icine b en Sin whic 
rT ° ~ S n . i a 
Tuesday morning Harry E. _ pers, Inc., hold two meetings a pla at aaa i Pace 9 on t 
Taylor of the Dry Goods Econ- year. Frederick M. Feiker is oa we — 4 pe of th 
omist will lead a discussion of the managing director of the associa- reensccices heat es The; 
gee RPO . ee ; se manager in Cleveland and Atlanta. é 
problems of advertising agency tion. J. G. Bragdon of Te-tile Bag! 
relations. ‘Tuesday afternoon will World is president; Merritt Lum troit 
be devoted to the golf tournament of A. W. Shaw Company is vice Parker-Kalon Corporation ol Edis, 
which Edgar Kobak, vice presi- president; Warren C. Platt, pub- New York, manufacturers ol Elec 
dent of McGraw-Hill, has ar- lisher of National Petroleum metal screws, has appointed Rick- 
ranged. News, is treasurer. Malcolm ard and Company, advertising ee 
Tuesday evening, after the golf Muir, McGraw-Hill Publishing agency of New York, to handle tion 
arguments have been — settled, Company; George Slate, Sim- its account. General magazines . h 
- ek 
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The Electrical Exhibits, Inc., sends out special invitations to selected lists of women, inviting them to attend classes 
held in the exhibit rooms, on electric cookery, frozen desserts, lamp-shade making, and other arts. 


How Detroit Interests are Promoting 
Electric Household Appliances 


\ \ TOMEN of De- Permanent Fxhtbit for Display Only Avenue, and consists of 


troit will be : Y »lectrical refrigerators, 
nae Is Operated Cooperatively by Central ~~" avin 


walking into eee ‘ ‘ washers, ironers, cook- 
electrical appliance shops Station, Manufacturers and Electrical ers, ranges, vacuum 


and departments and ask- Fixtensiton Bureau cleaners, table appliances 
ing for certain appliances of all kinds, home lght- 
by name, without so ing, window lighting, and 
much as a cursory glance at them, Bureau of Detroit, and a group of | the “Red Seal” plan of house 
if the plans of the Electrical Ex- electrical appliance manufacturers. wiring. The two display windows 
hibits, Inc., work out as expected. The exhibit, which was opened are illuminated at night by 500- 
Not only so, but it is believed that in December, occupies a room watt lamps in countersunk re- 
they will buy more electrical ap- about 75 by 50 feet, with two  flectors on 18-inch centers above, 
pliances and will make greater use large display windows on Bagley and by 300-watt lamps, similarly 
of them, as a result arranged, beneath, 
of the cooperative giving an_ intensity 


that is said to be 
nearly 100 foot- 
candles. Color caps 
over the lamps en- 
hance the beauty and 
drawing power of the 
window displays. The 
lighting of the room 
is of the most mod- 
ern type, too, as might 
be expected in view 
of the fact that the 
local central station 


permanent exhibit 
which is maintained 
on the ground floor 
of the new Michigan 
Theater Building, on 
Bagley Avenue, De- 
troit, by the Detroit 
Edison Company, the 
Electrical Extension 


A window demonstra- 
tion of electric ironing 
's held one day each 
week at headquarters. 
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sponsored it; the floor is of 
tile, in artistic pattern; and the 
furniture is of mahogany, in 
period design. A women’s rest 
room and a kitchenette are other 
conveniences. 

All appliances on display are 
connected up for operation and 
visitors who are interested in a 
given appliance are invited to 
operate it themselves, and to ask 
aS many questions as they may 
desire. A “kit” of clothes is even 
supplied for the benefit of those 


in electric cookery, frozen des- 
serts, lamp-shade making, and 
similar arts, and to hear lectures 
on home economics, cookery, 
laundry, lighting, planning, in- 
terior decoration, and other ap- 
propriate subjects. The invita- 
tions are hand-addressed, in plain 
envelopes, and it is said that the 
response so far has averaged over 
11 per cent. 

Classes in frozen desserts are 
held on Tuesday afternoon, in 
lamp-shade making on Wednes- 


Manufacturers may change their exhibits at will, and those tn charge 
shift the appliances around at frequent intervals so that each ex- 
hibitor will get his share of the best display space. 


who wish to try out washers or 
ironers, and a young woman dem- 
onstrator is prepared to show the 
visitor how to operate the ma- 
chines, as well as to tell her of the 
special features of the different 
appliances. This young woman 
and a male manager are employed 
regularly in charge of the exhibit, 
and they are assisted on special 
days by several others. 

An advertising budget of $12,- 
000 was appropriated for news- 
paper publicity for the current 
year. In addition, direct-mail ad- 
vertising of excellent quality is 
employed to bring selected groups 
of women to the exhibition. 
Using the Detroit Edison lists, 
which are 100 per cent perfect at 
all times, the management selects 
lists of 500 women each and sends 
out invitations to attend classes 
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day afternoon, and in electric 
cookery on Thursdays. Attend- 
ance at one such lecture and dem- 
onstration is thought sufficient for 
each woman. and new lists are 
used each week. A course of 
eight lectures is now being pre- 
pared, however, to embrace such 
subjects as home planning, budg- 
eting, interior decoration, laundry, 
electric cookery, electric refrigera- 
tion, and home lighting, and it is 
expected that many women will 
attend all these lectures. Spe- 
cialists will be employed to deliver 
the lectures, which will be given 
one afternoon each week. 

There is also a window demon- 
stration of ironing one day each 
week. 

Those in charge of the cookery 
classes prepare many _ recipes 
which prove very popular. Those 
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in attendance are given copies of 
the recipes used that day and all 
women are invited to call on the 
telephone for recipes of any kind, 

A local newspaper publishes the 
recipes each day, giving the Elec- 
trical Exhibits due credit, and a 
local radio broadcasting station 
broadcasts the program on each 


class day. All this supplementary 


publicity is free. 


The conception of the idea of 
such an exhibit is credited to Miss 
Sarah M. Sheridan, vice president 
and sales manager of the Detroit 
Edison Company, and it has been 
carried out under her direction. 
Her company equipped the dis- 
play room at considerable cost 
and bears one-half the operating 
expense, the other half of which is 
divided among the sixteen manu- 
facturers who are cooperating. 


Encourages Wider Uses 


With the exception of refrigera- 
tors and table appliances, each 
manufacturer exhibits only one 
model. The refrigerator manu- 
facturers are allowed to exhibit 
two each, and the table appliance 
manufacturers each have a table 
on which they display their entire 
line. Manufacturers may change 
their exhibits at will, and those in 
charge shift the appliances around 
at frequent intervals so that each 
exhibitor will get his share of the 
best display space, wherever 
that is. 

“The primary purpose,” as ex- 
plained by Miss Sheridan, “is to 
provide a display of all the lead- 
ing electrical appliances in one 
place, where women can come in 
and see them all together, com- 
pare their relative merits, operate 
them if they wish, ask questions, 
and walk out without feeling obli- 
gated in any way to buy or even 
to make an excuse for not buying. 
As a matter of fact, they can’t buy 
in the display room, even if they 
wish. 

“The lectures and demonstra- 
tions which we are giving serve 
the double purpose of bringing 4 
large number of women to the ex- 
hibit and of encouraging the 
greater use of electrical appliances 
of all kinds. So far as we know, 
everyone is well pleased with the 


(Continued on page 943) 
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PAINTED BY 
DEAN CORNWELL 


A 15-year-old boy had made a legal misstep. 
And the facts were in the newspaper’s hands. 

At one minute before the great presses had 
started their daily roar, the boy’s father appeared 
at the editor’s office and frantically begged that 
the story be killed. 

“It’s his first offense,” he pleaded. “This story 
means nothing to the public, but it will put 
a life brand on my son. In mercy’s name, give 
the boy a chance . . . and I'll make amends with 
those he’s hurt.” 

The editor telephoned the press room. The 
boy got his chance—and made good. The sober- 
ing aftermath of his escapade took the kinks 
out of his character and made a man of him. 

A newspaper should be fearless and thorough 
in its publication of the news. But it also should 


n Mercys Name... stop the presses!” 


be humane. It cannot conscientiously shield 
any adult, whoever he may be, if he makes a 
place in the day’s news. But it may well afford 
to deal gently with the juvenile who commits 
his first minor indiscretion. 

That has always been the editorial creed of 
the SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers. Controlled 
from within, and independent of all outside 
ties, financial or political, these newspapers can- 
not be swayed from printing facts that the public 
is entitled to know. 

But to this steadfast policy of printing all 
the news, SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers make 
this exception — they delete the names of juv- 
enile offenders, when the offense is palpably 
one of youthful mischievousness rather than 
of seasoned criminality. 
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. ”? When the flap is pasted and the neat red 

Bon Voya 43 passport glued in the upper right hand 
corner, and you say “Bon Voyage!” to the emissary of your business into 
parts unknown—can you say it with a feeling in your heart that all's well? 


You know the message itself is all right. But have you considered the 
paper—the impression it must make even before your message is read? 


SUCCESS BOND, with attractive, cockle finish and crisp, strong 
texture is the very essence of friendly dignity. It can do for your message 
what an intelligent, courteous salesman does for a “sales talk.” SUCCESS 
BOND has “paper personality.” 


Moderate in price and a pleasure in the pressroom. Sterling uniform- 
ity. Easy printing and lithographing qualities. 


Give your letters and mailing pieces a SUCCESS sendoff! 


uccess Bon 


DISTRIBUTORS 
BALTIMORE, MD..u..ccccccccccc.mede Francis Hock & Co. NEWARK, Nie ST ccercesctencisonessscmrsmedde P, Andrews Paper Co. 
BOSTON, MASES.............5 Stone & Andrew Company NEW ORLEANS, LA4‘..ccccceseesseene E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
CHICAGO, ILL Marquette Paper Co. NEW YORK CITY..........................H. P, Andrews Paper Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. as E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. NEW YORK CITY...............A. W. Pohlman Paper Co., Inc. 
HOUSTON, TEXAG...... -nnueemmlite C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. OMAHA, NEB.........................Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
JACKSON, TENN Martins-Currie Paper Co. PITTSBURGH, PA Seyler Paper Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO...................Bermingham & Prosser Co. PORTLAND, OREGON......................Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF....................Blake, Moffitt & Towne SAN FRANCISCO, CALIP.............Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
LOUISVILLE, KY................. eee Miller Paper Co., Inc. SPRINGFIELD, MO Springfield Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIG............... moult he BE, A. Bouer Co. TAMPA, FLA E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


e a 
ae Neenah, Wisconsin — 
Op Councit Tree Bonp Gracier Bonp 
—— Bonp Stonewatt Linen LepGer 
HIEFTAIN Bonp Reso.tuTe LEDGER 
NeenAu Bonn Check the Names Prestice LEDGER 
Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenab bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 
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We Charged Our Salesmen For a 
Special Demonstration Portfolio 


the success concerns 

in other lines of 
business have had with 
sales portfolios and dem- 
onstration plans where. By 
the sales ammunition is ‘ 
all worked up in a com- 
pact book or demon- 
stration portfolio, we 
began investigating 
the idea of develop- 
ing a set demonstra- 
tion plan for the in- 
surance business. 

We felt the need 

of something that 
would help our sales- 
men increase their 
production on acci- 
dent and health busi- 
ness, but we were 
not convinced that 
our salesmen felt 
this need. We were 
afraid that any plan 
which we might de- 
develop would not be 
used by our men. 
But after careful con- 
sideration we decided 
to work up a com- 
pact portfolio from 
which a salesman could make a 
complete canvass. 


A Real Selling Help 


When we had completed our 
first portfolio we decided that we 
had to do something to make the 
salesman feel that it was valuable 
—that it had cost us a lot of 
money, and that it would mean a 
great deal to them to use it. 


So we put a price on each port- 
folio. Not a memorandum charge, 
but an actual cash price of ten 
dollars which every salesman had 
to pay out of his own pocket be- 
fore he was given one of the sales 
portfolios. 


Our belief in the value of the 
portfolio is proved by our March 
sales report, which shows that 
seventeen of the twenty-two lead- 
ing producers for the month are 
regular users of the portfolio. 


G ties evidence of 


SALE § M 


On Sales 


JOHN HALL 


Great Northern Life Insurance Company, Chicago 


Putting a Price of Ten Dollars In Cash 
Canvass Books Puts Real 
Value on Plan in Minds of Salesmen 


While the portfolio plan is still in the try-out stage, sales- 
men using it credit it with from 15 to 25 per cent of the 
business they have closed since they started using it. 


Although these have been in use 
less than six months, we note an 
appreciable increase in total busi- 
ness, which has been caused by 
notable increases in sales on the 
part of the salesmen who are now 
using the equipment. 


How the Book Was Planned 


In designing the portfolio we 
decided to make it come as nearly 
as possible to being an actual 
demonstration of the value of ac- 
cident and health insurance. 
Although we sell a full line of 
life insurance, also we decided to 
confine our presentation strictly 
to accident and health. Another 
reason for this is that we believe 
the insurance salesman should de- 
termine in advance just what he 
is going to sell in the way of in- 
surance and then follow a straight 
course to that end. 


ARA GE RE ERT, RAY PS 


WOODS 


About the best tan- 
gible demonstration of 
the value of accident 
and health insurance we 
could think of were the 
actual checks which we 
had paid out to policy- 
holders. Of course, we 

had only one set of 
the genuine checks, 
which had been can- 
celed and returned to 
us. So we made life- 
like reproductions of 
these, sufficiently 
large so that the in- 
surance prospect 
could read the name 
of the payee, the 
date, the amount, 
etc. 

Then, to make the 
demonstration more 
convincing and as 
striking as possible, 
we showed in each 
caseaseriesof 
checks which were 
issued to each in- 
dividual insured dur- 
ing the time of his 
sickness or disability. 
We also showed a 

large group of checks which were 
paid to beneficiaries on account 
of accidental deaths. 


Picturing the Proposition 


The portfolio starts off with a 
brief introductory note on the un- 
certainty of life and the benefit of 
protection against loss of income 
through accident or sickness. This 
is followed by an_ illustration 
showing a group of good-sized 
claims paid for accidental death. 
For the real “meat” of the book 
we selected five typical accident 
and sickness cases, giving a his- 
tory of each case and showing all 
the checks paid to the insured to 
date. Naturally, we emphasized 
the difference between the small 
amount of premium paid and 
the large amounts which each 
policyholder had drawn to date. 
We stayed away from “sob” 
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stuff and presented each case on 
its own merits as a sound invest- 
ment in protection which certainly 
served the insured when misfor- 
tune overtook him. Wherever 
possible we included a testimonial 
letter from the policyholder, ex- 
pressing his satisfaction with our 
service and our promptness in 
investigating and settling his 
claim. 

The demonstration cases, fully 
illustrated with paid checks, are 
followed by special pages on 
which each agent pastes up news- 
paper accounts of local accidents. 
These he uses, of course, in point- 
ing out the frequency of accident 
and the fact that misfortune is 
usually totally unexpected and 
the victim of circumstances may 
be unprepared. 


Increasing Salesmen’s Efficiency 


We urge our men to vocation- 
alize their sales presentations as 
much as possible. In our case, we 
write a great deal of business 
among doctors, nurses, teachers, 
and others in semi-professional 
lines. On the other hand, a great 
many people look upon doctors, 
nurses, and teachers as leading 
comparatively safe lives, the doc- 
tors and nurses knowing how to 
keep well, at least. Accordingly, 
we included as the next section 
in the portfolio a list of claims 
paid to doctors, to teachers, and 
to nurses. Our men usually select 
names of local policyholders 
which appear on the list and thus 
cash in on the local influence. 

The last step was to provide 
the necessary application blanks. 
These are punched to fit the 
binder and are useful to the sales- 
man in going over our policy 
point by point as he prepares for 
the close. Blank pages, perforated 
into pocket-size sheets, are fur- 
nished in the back of each binder 
so that the salesman can quickly 
jot down references to other pros- 
pects, appointments, or 
with the buyer. 

The “insides” are bound in 
a loose-leaf binder with black 
leather cover. The page size is 
8!3 by 1l inches. We printed the 
pages in two using a 
strong red to bring out the impor- 
tant facts we want to drive home 
as the prospect goes through the 


“figure” 


colors, 
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portfolio with the salesman. Most 
of these captions are written in 
script with a bold hand. 

In all, 140 of our salesmen now 
own and use the portfolio. A 
questionnaire was sent to those 
who bought the kit about two 
months after they were issued. In 
this we asked for specific infor- 
mation as to whether the men had 
found the portfolio a real help in 
closing business and just how 
much of their total business they 
credited to the fact that the port- 
folio was used. 


John Hall Woods 


Of course, it was still rather 
early for the salesmen to have 
given the plan a thorough test. 
However, a majority of those who 
replied gave estimates crediting 
the portfolio with from 15 to 25 
per cent of the business they had 
closed since they started using it. 
One salesman in Minneapolis re- 
ported twenty-two closes in two 
weeks with the aid of the port- 
folio; another stepped out with 
the book and closed six the first 
day. Not one of the men would 
place a value on the portfolio 
when asked what they considered 
it worth if they could not re- 
place it. 

In view of the fact that the 
portfolio is sold under the agree- 
ment that it may be returned in 
ten days if the salesman does not 
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want to keep it and also, consider- 
ing that we insist that the sales- 
man spend ten dollars in cold cash 
in order to get it, we are sure we 
would soon hear from the field ij 
the book did not help in produc- 
ing real results. We believe all 
our men who sell accident and 
health will buy the portfolio even- 
tually. However, it has never 
been our policy to force any ma- 
terial on our men, particularly 
where they are asked to pay for 
it. As the others learn what re- 
sults it is producing for those who 
use it, we believe they will want 
to avail themselves of the same 
help. Then, they are more likely 
to make good use of it than would 
be the case if we merely laid down 
an arbitrary rule that they had to 
buy the portfolio. 


Selling the Full Line 


In summing up the results so 
far, it is only fair to say that all 
of our salesmen do not sell the 
full line. As in other companies, 
some of our men specialize on 
life; others give the bulk of their 
time and effort to accident and 
héalth. We believe we have 
the best representation, however, 
when our men sell the full line. 
This is but one of the results the 
portfolio is producing for us. 

Our experience with this dem- 
onstration plan in selling an in- 
tangible product or service indi- 
cates pretty clearly that this 
method of sales presentation has 
many possibilities, not only in 
insurance selling, but in stocks 
and bonds, advertising, and other 
lines of business, as well as in 
selling oil burners, furnaces, and 
other specialty products. 
MILWAUKEE AGENCY 

HAS MEAL ACCOUNT 

Olson & Enzinger, Inc., of Mil- 
waukee, have taken over the ad- 
vertising and publicity account 0! 
the Linseed Meal Educational 
Committee and will continue the 
advertising campaign in state and 
national farm papers. 


The Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions has moved its headquarters 
from the Century Building to the 
eleventh floor of the new Builders 
3uilding, Wacker Drive and La- 
Salle Street, Chicago. 
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ver, T is an unheard of thing for a city wT size of Kansas City to have 
ine. a paper with 300,000 circulation. 


Yet that is the record of The Kansas City Star. It was attained Sun- 
day, April 24. 


i. Another unheard of thing is that any paper should. reach that figure 
wll without predating—or as the practice is commonly called, “bulldog- 
this ging.” The Sunday Kansas City Star is not printed Thursday so as 
has to be on sale at distant points by Saturday. It observes the regular 

_ closing hours of the week-day editions and contains late and complete 
news dispatches to and including Saturday night. 


ther The 300,000 total represents only copies actually circulated and paid 
; in for. Pressroom waste, papers used for office purposes, exchanges and 
and the like are always deducted from The Star’s circulation statements. 


The attainment of 300,000 circulation has another significance. Such 
ais circulations do not exist except in key markets. If Kansas City were 
CY not the center of a rich empire and if that empire did not look to 
1 Kansas City as its metropolis, then a circulation of 300,000 for The 
Mil- Sunday Kansas City Star would be an impossibility. 


ad- But the empire is here and the buying power is here and the mer- 
it of chandising opportunity is here—and The Sunday Star, with 300,000 


onal paid circulation, stands ready to serve you. 
the 


and 


Morning 250,000 Evening 250,000 Sunday 300,000 Weekly 500,000 


vs THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


the NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
ders 15 E. 40th ; 1418 Century Bldg. 
La- Vanderbilt 10172 Wabash 9360 
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Our Sales Training Methods 
Put Us On the Map 


(Continued from page 904) 


Perhaps our biggest service 
feature has been our window dis- 
play program. I[tach service man 
is able to trim a window as com- 
mercially successful as it is ar- 
tistically attractive. He has re- 
ceived instructions in the art 
of fashioning rosettes, drapery 
swags, and so on, out of crepe 
paper, and the house provides him 
with several rolls of the paper as 
part of his regular equipment. 
Our goal is 20,000 window trims 
for 1927. I believe, with eighty- 
five men, we will hit our mark. 
With 20,000 window trims in 
1927, 1928 should be an epoch 


year! 


A Bonus for Window Trims 


To stimulate interest in build- 
ing window trims, we give our 
salesmen a bonus for every photo- 
graph they mail in showing a win- 
dow they have put in themselves. 
The accompanying snapshots are 
samples of some of the windows. 
At the close of the year we will 
reproduce the best ones in booklet 
form. 

While we are painstaking in the 
preliminary and follow-up train- 
ing of our own men, we could not 
have attempted to double our 
sales volume within the last seven 
years without the intelligent co- 
operation of our distributors’ 
salesmen. 

In the Spring we hold classes 
for them, providing almost per- 
sonal instruction. For example, 
where there are 250 salesmen we 
send thirty instructors. We find 
that when there are over five in a 
class, the real value of the instruc- 
tion is lost. 

In that our stoves and lamps 
are seasonable in the Summer 
months, we hold classes early in 
Spring. While most of the in- 
struction is necessarily confined to 
the mechanics of our products and 
to sales demonstrations, we also 
include a lesson on window trim- 
ming, counter trimming, and a 
demonstration of how we actually 
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make sales for the dealer when we 
are in his store. 

I recall one such two-day meet- 
ing where the salesmen came in 
rather disgruntled. They were of 
the opinion that a two-day class 
could not be worth the commis- 
sions they were losing. Well, 
after the first twenty minutes the 
general attitude was radically dif- 
ferent. Every man had his coat 
off and was either putting in a 
fancy window display or putting 
on a stove or lamp demonstration! 
One of the men who had wailed 
the loudest told me later that in 
ten days his sales on lamps alone 
had more than made up for the 
two days’ lost commissions. Prior 
to that he had never sold an item 
in our line, even though his job- 
bing house had carried it for 
years. 


Where Training Tells 


After this same meeting another 
salesman went back on his terri- 
tory and called on an account in 
Oklahoma to whom he had re- 
cently sold four radiant heaters. 
The dealer was not in the sweet- 
est frame of mind. He informed 
the salesman that the radiant 
heaters were all re-wrapped, and 
he could just take them along. 

Well, the upshot was that the 
salesman. unpacked one of the 
heaters, showed the dealer how it 
worked, and instead of cancelling 
the four, he gave him an addi- 
tional order for six more! 

It is tangible results like this 
which make me feel that thor- 
ough sales instructions to our 
own salesmen and our jobbers’ 
salesmen, plus adhering consist- 
ently to a policy of selling only 
through the jobber, have been re- 
sponsible for more than doubling 
our sales in the last seven years. 


McLain-Simpers Organization 
of Philadelphia has taken over the 
advertising account of the textile 
division of Charles J. Webb & 
Company, also of Philadelphia. 
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EXPORTERS NAME 1927 
COMMITTEE 


ONORARY Chairman Wal- 
ter F. Wyman and Chair- 
man Henry H. Morse of the Bos- 
ton Export Round Table announce 
the appointment of the 1927-1928 
executive committee of this or- 
ganization. The members are: 
A. E. Ashburner, American 
Multigraph Sales Company, Cleve- 
land; G. R. Burkhardt, White & 
Wyckoff Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Massachusetts; 
John Clausen, Manager World 
Trade Club of California, San 
Francisco; W. Ray Cummings, 
Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Orange, New Jersey; 
D. E. Delgado, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester; Robert M. 
Eames, Byrant Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut; O. T. 
Erickson, The Carter’s Ink Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
Ernst B. Filsinger, Lawrence & 
Company, New York City; Oren 


O. Gallup, New York City; 
Harvey E. Golden, Florence 


Stove Company, Chicago; W. W. 
Heckman. 

Arthur S. Hillyer, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C.; 
Warren L. Hoagland, L. C. Smith 
& Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 
cuse; Philip B. Kennedy, Security 
Trust & Saving Bank, Los 
Angeles; Julius Klein, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C.; Lynn W. Meekins, Ameri- 
can trade commissioner, Ottawa, 
Ontario; Walter C. Mitchell, Live 
Leather Products Company, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts ; George E. 
Parmenter, The American Crayon 
Company, New York City; 
Thomas W. Pelham, Gillette 
Safety Razor Company, Boston; 
A. E. Philips, The Welch Grape 
Juice Company, Westfield, New 
York; W. T. Read, Morse Twist 
Drill & Machine Company, New 
Bedford, Massachusetts; F. K. 
Rhines, The General Fireproof- 
ing Company, New York City; 
George Sagendorph, Penn Metal 
Company, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts; Augustus Schoonmaker, 
3ourne-Fuller Company ; Chaun- 
cey Depew Snow, U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, and Heber G. Stout. 
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7 | The Primary Farm Market 
by Counties 
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“In view of unfavorable conditions in other sections of the 
country, we commend Oklahoma as a field for sales.” 


TRIKING evidence of sound economic condi- 
tions in the Oklahoma farm market is shown 
by the 3 condition maps above. Look at the key 
to business activity below each map and you will 
see that black denotes “excellent” on the Forbes 
map, and white denotes “good” and “most favor- 
able” on the Nations Business and Babson maps. 
Then look for the outstanding section of the coun- 
try according to these ratings . . . and you will 
find Oklahoma in the very center of prosperity! 
Because Oklahoma is a genuine leader! That is 
why these 3 trade barometers favor the Oklahoma 
farm market. 


> Uddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddda 


ROBERT W. BABSON 


Business in this rich sales territory is largely 
made by agriculture. According to the census, 
Oklahoma is 73.4% rural. In other words, to get 
volume sales in Oklahoma you must concentrate 
on farm sales. And the one method by which 
your product can become known, wanted and 
bought by all the farmers of this state is through 
consistent advertising in Oklahoma’s only farm 
paper, the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. This big 
farm paper is the buying guide for 177,456 farm 
families. 
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Why Nunn-Bush Dealers Doubled 
Their Advertising In 1926 


URING the past 
D Fall and Winter 
selling season, 


the 3,500 dealers who 
handle the products of 
the Nunn, Bush and 
Weldon Shoe Company, 
of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, bought 200 per cent 
more copies of the style 
booklet prepared for dis- 
tribution through dealers 
than in any previous 
year. They likewise con- 
tracted for more adver- 
tising space in news- 
papers and on posters, 
they purchased more 
printed stationery, they 
ordered more window 
cards and lantern slides, 
and they sold more shoes, 
than ever before in the 
company’s experience. 


Better Sales Promotion 


This sudden desire on 
the part of the retail 
trade to increase their 
expenditures for all kinds of local 
advertising — newspaper, poster, 
direct-mail, window display and 
theatre—was caused by a simple 
broadside, mailed to dealers late 
last Summer, urging them to tie 
in with an elaborate national cam- 
paign by employing more inten- 
sive sales promotion methods in 
their own communities. 

The central feature of the 
whole campaign was a painting of 
a man and girl, designed origin- 
ally for use on twenty-four sheet 
posters, but later enlarged upon 
to adorn practically every other 
kind of advertising matter. It 
Was a poster campaign primarily, 
but instead of using posters in 
preference to other media, the 
company used them supplemented 
by other media. 


On the inside of the broadside 
mailed to the trade was a large 
reproduction of a twenty-four 


. Sheet poster in colors. Across the 


top were these words: “Link up 
your poster advertising with these 
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How a Direct Mail Campaign Was 
Designed Which Showed Dealers the 
Advantages of Tying In With National 


Advertising 


The broadside pictured graphically how the dealer 
could link together seven selling helps to tie in with 
the poster advertising campaign. 


seven selling helps.” And_ pic- 
tured graphically below were 
seven forms of advertising ma- 
terial, linked to the poster and to 
each other by sketched lengths of 
chain. An illustration on this 
page shows the appearance of the 
inside pages of this broadside. 


Use Teaser Mailings 


The style book in colors and 
the dealer letterheads and en- 
velopes in colors are sold to 
dealers in quantities. The window 
cards, lantern slides, envelope 
stuffers and reprints of Saturday 
Evening Post advertisements are 
furnished them free, as are cuts 
and copy suggestions for adver- 
tisements in local newspapers. As 
stated before, the effect of this 
broadside was to increase the dis- 
tribution of all these forms of 
dealer selling helps far above any 
other season. Shown in striking 
pictorial form the possibilities for 
basking in the reflected publicity 
of national poster and magazine 


advertising, dealers ac- 
tually were eager to lend 
all the cooperation they 
could locally. 

Before the campaign 
was announced to deal- 
ers, and before they re- 
ceived the broadside, a 
series of three “teaser” 
post cards were mailed 
over the dealer list. One 
of them propounded the 
question, in large type: 
“Can Poster Advertising 
Sell Shoes for You?” On 
none of the three cards 
was there given much of 
a clue as to what was to 
follow; but each of them 
stimulated curiosity, 
both by the question 
asked and by the nota- 
tion at the bottom, in 
smaller type: “Ask the 
Nunn-Bush salesman or 
write us.” 


Playing Up Posters 


Following these three 
mailings, the broadside itself was 
sent several weeks in advance of 
the appearance of the first poster. 
The introduction of the letter on 
the front page of the broadside 
stated: “This big colorful poster, 
approximately 11 by 25 feet, is 
eager to have you put it to work 
for you, assisted by the dealer 
helps surrounding the poster illus- 
tration, all linking up with the 
ae Posters serve you 
continuously, day and night, for 
a full month. There are two hun- 
dred and seventy-five square feet 
of space in every poster—every 
square foot working for you.” 

The primary purpose was, of 
course, to sell posters. In most 
cities throughout the country 
local dealers share half the ex- 
pense. Where there are two or 
more dealers they divide their 
half of the cost between them. 
While the poster itself is much 
after the same order as Nunn- 
Bush posters in previous cam- 
paigns, dealers contracted for 
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many more of them this year than 
ever before, largely because they 
saw the possibilities for expand- 
ing their advertising efforts in 
other directions, with the posters 
as a nucleus. In each of the six 
campaigns promoted in the past 
three years, a painting has sup- 
plied the central theme, as it is 
the company’s belief that each 
succeeding design should bear 
enough resemblance to its imme- 
diate predecessor to carry on the 
recognition. The effect of six 
poster campaigns, similar in de- 
sign and make-up, is cumulative, 
where a single radically different 
design is forced to stand alone. 


The Dealer Campaigns 


Following the appearance of 
the first few posters, advertise- 
ments were inserted in the Satur- 
day Evening Post and _ other 
magazines of national circulation. 
Then was the time for dealers to 
begin their local campaigns. Win- 
dow cards, carrying the same 
illustration that the public had 
seen on posters and in magazines, 
were placed in the front of their 
stores. They distributed style 
books over their mailing lists, ac- 
companied by letters written 
upon letterheads and enclosed in 
envelopes in colors the same as 
the poster. Reprints of advertise- 
ments were pasted on show win- 
dows, envelope stuffers went out 
with all correspondence, most 
dealers used some space in news- 
papers featuring the same illus- 
tration, and many of them ordered 
lantern slides. 

Checking over dealers’ records, 
the company discovered that 
those who had used the largest 
percentage of dealer helps and 
local advertising showed the 
greatest sales increases. The 
campaign was worked out so com- 
pletely that, when used to the full 
extent, dealers were able to cover 
their localities with a thorough- 
ness never before attained by the 
company in a single campaign. 

At the present time another 
painting has been prepared for 
use in a similar campaign for 
Spring and Summer. The same 
plan is to be followed, and al- 
ready dealers are anxious to get 
their orders and _ requests for 
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materials approved and shipped 
preparatory to launching their 
local campaigns. Having seen the 
benefits of a complete advertising 
program result in greatly in- 
creased sales, it is safe to say 
that even more advertising matter 
will be distributed this Spring 
than last Fall. 

This style of copy—the use of 
the highest type of paintings 
done by famous illustrators as the 
central figures—is being so well 
received by the dealers that plans 
are being worked out for exhibits 
in different cities over the coun- 


try. Six paintings have been sent 
to dealers down in Texas, where 
eleven different stores, in eleven 
towns, are to hold exhibits. Fol- 
lowing their showing in Texas 
they will go on tour, in beauti- 
fully designed frames, among the 
art schools, libraries, advertising 
schools of universities and in local 
dealers’ stores in the art centers 
of the country. This will be the 
sort of publicity which will have 
far-reaching effects upon recogni- 
tion for the Nunn-Bush style of 
advertising and will help pave the 
way for succeeding campaigns. 


Medicine Show Methods In 
* Merchandising 


(Continued from page 900) 


town on a Monday morning it is 
possible for the consumers who 
have heard about the candy that 
day to buy the candy in various 
stores of the town by Monday 
afternoon or Tuesday morning at 
the latest. 

The entire crews and all the 
necessary equipment and stock of 
candy is transported in automo- 
biles. When the crews are work- 
ing a town as large as Indian- 
apolis, for example, several crews 
will concentrate in a large town 
and stay there until the dealers 
begin calling on the jobbers for 
the candy. When their work has 
been completed, the crews sepa- 
rate into two or three different 
parties and go on tour visiting 
smaller towns, spending a day or 
two in each town. The several 
crews will then be concentrated 
again in a town like Cincinnati 
or Louisville for a more extended 
campaign. 

In commenting on this method 
of merchandising, an official of 
the Sperry Company said: “We 
can do more in the average town 
in one day than we could accom- 
plish through our old methods in 
two weeks. We can create an 
immediate demand and as experi- 
ence has proved that candy will 
repeat, we have found a method 
of introducing a product in a 
highly competitive market with 
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the least possible expense and 
delay. 

“We have used various conven- 
tional forms of advertising to 
back up this more sensational 
method of introducing the prod- 
uct. In Chicago right now posters 
are appearing on the elevated 
platforms.” 

The company has equipped sev- 
eral large trucks with a supply of 
more permanent advertising ma- 
terial, such as metal road signs, 
indoor signs and dealer helps. 
These trucks are kept on the road 
and are manned by men who can 
dig post holes and erect perma- 
nent road signs in conspicuous 
places along the routes over 
which they travel. 

Chicken Dinner candy bars 
were introduced into Philadelphia 
early in 1927. At the time this is 
being written (the last week in 
April), fifteen carloads of the 
product have been shipped to 
Philadelphia as a result of the de- 
mand created by this spectacular 
method of campaigning. 


The Chancellor Cigar account 
of the American Cigar Company 
of New York, has been added to 
other cigar accounts of this com- 
pany, now in the hands of Dor- 
rance, Sullivan & Company, New 
York advertising agents. 
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This young man is known in every 
business office. All unconscious of the 
work, time and money you have put 
into your catalog, oblivious of the 
bopes you repose in it, he shortens 
its life—a week at every bump. 


Down at the bottom of the mail sack an endurance 
contest is going on—catalog versus concrete. 

Paper and stitching, planned for reasonably gentle 
hands, are bumping down concrete steps. 

You know which will win. 

Possibly you don’t send your catalogs out that way. 
But how do they come in—at their destination? The 
mail sack is handled just as roughly at 8:30 a.m. as at 
5:30 p.m. 

An envelope of flimsy, light paper is a poor friend 
in need when your catalog travels to or from the mail 
truck via the concrete-steps route. 

Ask your printer or stationer to show you a sample 
of the Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope. Finger 
the tough, strong paper. Examine the flexible metal 
clasp anchored at four points. Note how the envelope 
is strongly reinforced wherever the jerks, and bumps, 
and strains come, as your catalog travels. 

Then you'll understand why printers, stationers, 
advertisers —and others who have learned by trying 
them all— prefer to safeguard their catalogs by using 
Improved Columbian Clasps. The Improved Columbian 
Clasp is made in 31 stock sizes. If your printer or 
stationer does not carry them, write us. 


Improved 
COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 


Your Catalog’s 


Endurance Contest 


= ; “4 


The Improved Columbian Clasp Enve- 

lope is made of tough, strong, hard-to- 

tear paper. The clasp is malleable, doesn’t 

break off after three or four bendings. 

The metal tongues a/ways line up with 
the flap punch. 
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E IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP No. 90 | 


PAT. JAN. 2, 440 : 
THE UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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The name, Improved Columbian Clasp, 
and the size number are always printed 
on the lower flap. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


With fourteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 
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When the Courts Must Interpret An 
Employment Contract 


law, a valid contract 
represents a transac- 
tion between two or 
more persons as a result 
of which each of the 
principals assume _ obli- 


[ THE eyes of the 


gation to perform cer- By 
tain acts. (Chaves v. 
DeBergere, 231 U. S. 


482.) 

Also, it is important to know 
that a verbal contract of employ- 
ment is equally effective as a 
written one. The important dif- 
ference between the two is that 
testimony must be relied on to 
prove the contents of a verbal 
contract, whereas a written con- 
tract speaks for itself, and no 
verbal testimony is permitted by 
the courts to vary the written 
agreement. 


Contract May Be Implied 
OREOVER, under certain 


circumstances a contract 
may be implied by the court. In 
other words, although no actual 
verbal or written agreement exists 
between a salesman and his em- 
ployer, the acts of both, and the 
circumstances surrounding the 
employment may be such that the 
court will decide that the parties 
assume obligations toward each 
other. 

For example, in Jones v. 
Tucker, 84 Atl. 1012, it is inter- 
esting to observe that the court 
said : 

“A contract is defined to be an 
agreement between two or more 
persons, for a good and sufficient 
consideration to do or not to do 
a thing. It is not necessary that 
a contract be in writing, and may 
be either expressed or implied. 
An express contract is one where 
the terms of the agreement are 
stated in so many words; and an 
implied contract is where the law 
presumed a promise on the part 
of the party benefited.” 

Still another court, in 134 S. W. 
613, explained the essence of a 
valid contract by saying: 
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Somebody Is Disappointed — Perhaps 
The Innocent Party—If There Is Any- 
thing Vague or Indefinite About the 


“and” may be construed 


sé ” 


to mean or. 


And, in Wetter y. 
Kleivert, 123 N. Y. S. 


A sreement 755, it was held that 
where a contract speci- 

_ fied that an employer 

L2£O Tt. PARAS ER was to act “at once,” he 
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“It may be either expressed or 
implied. It may be either writ- 
ten or oral. It must result from 
a meeting of the minds of the 
parties in mutual assent to its 
terms. It must be founded on a 
sufficient consideration. It must 
be mutual, free from fraud or un- 
due influence, not against public 
policy, and sufficiently definite.” 

Strictly speaking, for an agree- 
ment of employment to be valid, 
the duration of the contract, com- 
pensation to the salesman, and 
the duties of the salesman, must 
be clearly set forth, although 
there are many litigations on 
record where the courts have 
supplied words and parts to con- 
tracts which on their face are 
invalid. However, generally, this 
will not be done unless the origi- 
nal intentions of the parties are 
indicated by reference to other 
portions or clauses of the con- 
tract. 


Legal Points in Contracts 


OR example, in Irwin v. 

Nichols, 112 S. W. 209, a firm 
wrote and offered a person a 
position at a specified amount for 
each day’s work, and then said, 
“we can promise to pay you when 
you are not working.” In con- 
struing the contract the court 
supplied the word “not” before 
promise, because other parts of 
the contract indicated that the 
original intention of the parties 
was that the employer did not 
agree to pay the employee on the 
days he did not work. 

In Manson v. Dayton, 153 F. 
258, the court held that to pre- 
vent an absurd meaning the word 
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was legally bound to do 
it “within a reasonable 
time,’ and not instantly. 

Moreover, although a contract 
of employment does not specify 
the amount of wages a salesman 
is to receive, a court may con- 
strue the contract to read that 
the wages are to be a “reason- 
able” amount depending upon the 
circumstances. 

In Weinberg v. St. Louis Cord- 
age Co., 116 S. W. 461, this point 
of the law was involved, and the 
court said: 


The Statement of Obligations 


““GTRICTLY speaking, the 
question of intention be- 
tween the parties is wholly imma- 
terial in cases where the law im- 
plied a contract. In other words, 
the law implies contracts under 
circumstances where the minds of 
the parties do not meet on a given 
subject, as for instance, where a 
party which without an intention 
to pay therefor requests another 
to perform labor for him. In 
such cases, unless it appears the 
party rendering the labor in- 
tended it should be gratuitously 
performed, the law will imply a 
promise to pay. In such a case, 
though it is certain there was no 
meeting of the minds, the law 
nevertheless implies a contract 
to pay. Much confusion has been 
introduced by loose expressions.” 
Probably the most common 
source of litigation involving con- 
tracts of employment, is where 
the obligations of the parties are 
not positively stated. 

For illustration, in the quite 
recently decided case Goldberg V. 
Costuma, 132 N. Y. S. 746, the 
court held a contract between 4 
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“What’s all this 
about McCarthy 


“ HY he’s the man that closed 


slipping?” 


Consolidated; he’s the one 
that brings in the Drake estate 
business.” 

But the manager had proof: 
“You're right—absolutely. But 
what else has he done? This record 
of his shows those sales, but mighty 


little else. Look for yourself.” 


Up to a year ago, he, like the presi- 
dent, had been dazzled by a few brilliant 
sales; and both had entirely overlooked 
the slumps that were now made so obvi- 
ous on the Acme sales-record card. But 
that was over. McCarthy must now be 
helped to get orders in between the an- 
nual record-breakers, to sell more items of 
the line and more to each customer. 


You can’t overlook the story that Acme 
Visible Records tell. It’s too graphic, too 
picturesque, too emphasized and punctu- 
ated by color. It forces information on you, 
demands action by its very vividness. 


We have prepared an exceptional book 
that tells you how Acme can be made to 
fit your needs in your sales or other depart- 
ments. You'll enjoy reading “Profitable 
Business Control”— it’s up-tothe-minute, 
authoritative, complete. 

When sending the coupon, please check 
what you want besides 


the book. 


ACM E is the oldest and larg- 


est company in the 
world specializing exclusively in visi- 
ble record equipment—doing that 
one thing and doing it well! That’s 
why Acme offers you twelve distinct 
points of superiority. There 
are Acme offices in principal 
cities. Consult your phone 
directory. 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY S.M. 5-27 : 
116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago > 
Gentlemen: : 
You may send me your book You may send your nearest ° 
“Profitable Business Control” representative to see me . 


CT Please write me concerning 
your system for handling. records. 


NAME 


FIRM NAME 


CITY STATE 
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salesman and his employer void 
for lack of mutuality. The con- 
tract was in the form of a writ- 
ten agreement by which the firm 
hired the salesman to travel in a 
specified territory, and agreed to 
pay him a commission on all 
goods sold and “on all goods 
shipped and paid for by the ac- 
counts procured by the salesman 
in any other state.” 

When the employer discharged 
the salesman the latter filed suit 
to recover commissions on “re- 
peat” orders sent in by the deal- 
ers which the salesman procured. 
In this case the contract was held 
void, thereby relieving the em- 
ployer of liability, because, al- 
though the firm agreed to pay 
the salesman commissions on ac- 
counts procured “in any other 
state,” the salesman did not agree 
that he would attempt to sell 
merchandise in any other state, 
except the one in which he regu- 
larly worked. 

Mutuality of Contract 
N ANOTHER case, Newhall v. 
Journal Printing Co., 117 N. 
W. 28, a portion of a contract be- 
tween a salesman and his em- 
ployer read as follows: 

“Either party to this contract 
may at any time terminate said 
contract upon 30 days’ written 
notice to the other party, and 
upon the expiration of the 30 days 
from the date of the service of 
said notice all the rights of said 
party of the salesman under said 
contract shall cease except the 
right of reimbursement as here- 
in provided; however, that said 
employer shall not terminate this 
contract, except for the dishon- 
esty, incompetency, negligence, 
inattention, or irresponsibility of 
said party of the second part 
(salesman). 

It was argued that this contract 
lacked mutuality because the 
salesman did not bind himself to 
remain in the employment for a 
definite period of time. 

In commenting on this point 
the court said: 

“Tt is, however, well settled 
that a contract for employment 
is not lacking in mutuality be- 
cause the party employed does 
not bind himself to continue in 
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the employment for a definite 
period .... and that a contract 
for agency which leaves the agent 
free to terminate his relations 
with the principal on reasonable 
or specified notice, must be con- 
strued to confer the same right 
upon the principal unless pro- 
visions to the contrary are stipu- 
lated. There is no doubt that by 
the present contract the parties 
intended, and clearly expressed 
their intention, that the defendant 
(employer) should not terminate 
the contract ‘except for dishon- 
esty, incompetency, negligence, 
inattention or irresponsibility’ of 
the other party.” 

The records of another contro- 
versy involving practically the 
same point of the law is found in 
Bridgeport & Co. v. Meagher, 
139 S. W. 750. The part of this 
contract in litigation, was as 
follows: 

“This is to certify that the un- 
dersigned, Bridgeport & Co., will 
guarantee Louis T. Meagher a 
steady position ; the same position 
he now holds, for a term of three 
years, or as long as he performs 
his duties in a successful or satis- 
factory manner, provided Bridge- 
port & Company are in exist- 
ence, at a salary of not less than 
$22.50 per week, payable weekly, 
said Louis T. Meagher to give 
his entire time and attention to 
the services of Bridgeport & 
Company.” 


One Decision 


HE employee was discharged 

without cause, and he insti- 
tuted legal proceedings against 
his employer for damages. ‘The 
counsel for the employer argued 
that the contract was void, be- 
cause it did not distinctly obligate 
the employee to remain in the em- 
ployment for three years. How- 
ever, the court held the contract 
valid and explained: 

“Appellee (employee) in under- 
taking to give his entire time and 
attention to the services of appel- 
lant (employer) clearly obliged 
himself to render this service for 
the term of three years at the 
price stipulated in the contract. 
He was as much bound, by the 
terms of the contract, to render 
service for the time specified, as 
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appellant was to employ him for 
that time. The contract imposed 
upon each of the parties mutual 
and reciprocal obligations, and a 
breach of terms by either gave to 
the other a cause of action.” 


Sometimes a contract contains 
two statements which contradict 
each other, whereby the mutual 
obligations of the parties appar- 
ently is made uncertain. 

For example, the records in 
Butterwick Publishing Co. y, 
Whitcomb, 80 N. E. 247, disclose 
that a salesman sued his employer 
for $3,940 for damages claimed to 
have been sustained by the sales- 
man as a result of his being dis- 
charged. The important clause 
of this contract reads: 


Why Validity Was Held 


ai R. WHITCOMB is to be- 

gin service for the Com- 
pany January 2, and is to be em- 
ployed as manager of local agen- 
cies for said Company at Chicago, 
Illinois ; the salary for the first six 
months to be at the rate of $40 per 
week, for the second six months 
at the rate of $45 per week. It is 
mutually understood that the said 
Mr. Whitcomb is to be employed 
for a period of five years, and any 
advances of salary he may receive 
during said term from said com- 
pany are to abrogate the dura- 
tion of this agreement. Lunches, 
car fares and other expenses, in- 
cidental to traveling in and about 
Chicago to be allowed Mr. Whit- 
comb by said company during 
term of this agreement. The 
ability and willingness of Mr. 
Whitcomb to perform the duties 
of his position are also a part of 
the essentials of this agreement. 
A vacation of two or three weeks 
to be allowed Mr. Whitcomb by 
said company without loss of 
salary during the summer season, 
when he can best be spared from 
the duties of his position. In wit- 
ness whereof, we the Butterwick 
Publishing Company, Limited, of 
New York City by its President, 
and Arthur W. Whitcomb of De- 
troit, Michigan, have hereunto set 
our hands and seals.” 


The salesman instituted legal 
proceedings against the employer 
for damages when he was 

(Continued on page 953) 
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Prints Perfect Pictures ~ the Universal Language 


Pictures speak louder than words. Not only louder but they tell the sales 
story in greater detail and in less time than by any other means . 


.. A care- 
fully planned rotogravure advertisement is like a miniature display window 
going right into the homes of the people you want to sell... . Ask the roto- 


sravure representative of your newspaper to give you some ideas of how 
rotogravure advertising will increase your business. 


He is better equipped 
than ever before to serve you quickly ard 


profitably. 
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ROTOGRAVURE 


OTOGRAVURE sections are 
published every week in fifty-one 


cities of North America by these 


*The Knickerbocker Press, 
Albany 
*The Atlanta Constitution 
*The Atlanta Journal 
*The Sun, Baltimore 
*The Birmingham News 
*The Boston Herald 
*Boston Traveler 
*Buffalo Courier Express 
*The Buffalo Sunday Times 
The Chicago Daily News 
*Chicago Sunday Tribune 
*The Cincinnati Enquirer 
*The Cleveland News 
*Cleveland Plain Dealer 
*The Rocky Mountain 
News, Denver 
*Des Moines Sunday Register 
*The Detroit Free Press 
*The Detroit News 
*The News-Sentinel, 
Fort Wayne 
*The Fresno Bee 
*Diario De La Marina, 
Habana, Cuba 
*The Hartford Courant 
*The Houston Chronicle 
*Houston Post-Dispatch 
*Indianapolis Sunday Star 
*Kansas City Journal Post 
*The Kansas City Star 
*The Press Telegram, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


NEW YORK. 
51 Chambers Street 


seventy-seven newspapers: 


*Los Angeles Sunday Times 

*The Courier Journal, 
Louisville 

*Sunday Herald Post, 
Louisville 

*The Commercial Appeal, 
Memphis 

*El Universal, Mexico City, 
Mexico 

*Miami Daily News 

*The Milwaukee Journal 

*Minneapolis Journal 

*The Minneapolis Tribune 

*La Patrie, Montreal 

*The Standard, Montreal 

*Nashville Banner 

* Newark Sunday Call 

*The Sunday Standard, 
New Bedford 

*The Times Picayune, 
New Orleans 

*Corriere D’America, 
New York 

*Evening Graphic, . 
New York 

*Forward, fvew York 

*The Morning Telegraph, 
New York 

Tl Progresso Italo Americano, 

New York 

*New York Evening Post 

New York Herald Tribune 
*The New York Times 


res. ROTOPLATE #07 


the perfect paper for rotogravure printing, is supplied 
by Kimberly-Clark Company to above 
papers marked with a star 


Kimberly. Clark (Qmpany 


Established 1872 


Neenah, Wis. 


LOS ANGELES 
716 Sun Finance Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
208 S. La Salle Street 


*Sunday News, New York 
*The World, New York 
*The Omaha Sunday Bee 
*Peoria Journal Transcript 
*L’Opinione, Philadelphia 
*The Philadelphia Inquirer 
*Public Ledger & North 
American, Philadelphia 
*The Providence Sunday 
Journal 
*Richmond Times-Dispatch 
*Democrat Chronicle, 
Rochester 
*St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
*St. Louis Post Dispatch 
*The St. Paul Daily News 
*St. Paul Sunday Pioneer 
Press 
*San Francisco Chronicle 
*Seattle Daily Times 
*South Bend News Times 
*The Springfield Union- 
Republican 
*Syracuse Herald 
*T he Post Standard, Syracuse 
*The Toledo Sunday Times 
*The Toronto Star Weekly 
*The Washington Post 
*The Sunday Star, 
Washington, D. C. 
*The Sunday Republican, 
Waterbury 
*T heWichita Sunday Eagle 


Photo courtesy Paramount Theater 
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What the New York Advertisers and 
Agents Are Doing 


ORE THAN 
M 2,700,000 ° fami- 
lies are the pos- 
sessors of more than one 
automobile, according to 
a recent survey made by 
the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce in con- 
junction with its analysis of a like 
survey under the auspices of the 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

The findings of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs are 
based on a personal canvass of 
4,101,000 families, while that of 
the N. A. C. of C. was obtained 
by use of twenty thousand ques- 
tion cards mailed to a random list 
of owners in ten different states. 

Here are the concluding figures : 


Total motor car registration......... 19,237,000 
Cars owned by business houses........1,140,000 
Private family CArS..ccnennnmnnmmme 18,097,000 


Number of families in the U. S...27,500,000 
Percentage of families owning 
Cars .... 55.7% 
Number of families owning cars..15,317,500 
Number of cars remaining after 

allotting one auto per family..... 2,779,500 
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Checkh-Up of Agency Activities Indi- 

cates Big Volume of Summer Business 

For All Media; Vacuum Oil Increas- 
ing Advertising Appropriation 


It is also interesting that 26 per 
cent of the families reporting 
ownership of more than one car 
have an average of 3.7 cars. 

Garage accessibility and rentals 
appear to be the chief factors in 
the ownership of more than one 
car for family use. 


Instalment Tire Selling 


This growth is interesting not 
only to the automotive industry, 
but to the manufacturing world 
as well. For instance, the indus- 
try uses 53 per cent of the plate 
glass of the country; 69 per cent 
of the upholstery leather; 13% 
per cent of the lumber and enor- 
mous quantities of cloth, cotton 
goods, paint and varnish, hair and 
padding and hardware. 


1 


Speaking of automo- 
biles, Chevrolet is carry- 
ing a quarter-page in the 
Sunday editions on their 
new one-ton truck. 

Close by is the two- 
column, eight-inch ad- 
vertisement of a local concern 
offering Summit tires on small 
weekly payments. This is a radi- 
cal step here, especially so when 
we take into consideration that 
it is an old established furniture 
store handling the product. To 
the best of our knowledge the 
idea of tires on weekly payments 
originated in a small bicycle store 
in Jersey City about two seasons 
ago. At least, it started small. 
Today they are cramped for space 
and have enlarged twice. 


George F. Bauer, of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, has sailed for a tour 
of the South American countries 
at their urgent request. He is 
taking along motion pictures and 
cost sheet analyses of motor car 
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and truck operation, as well as 
engineering reports on road con- 
struction, and will lecture before 
some of the leading associations 
in each country. 

The Erskine Six is using a small 
showing of posters with the out- 
door media. 

Cadillac will soon burst forth on 
Times Square with a large, spec- 
tacular sign. At the time of this 
writing it has not been lighted, 
but its daylight appearance is 
attractive in color and grouping. 

The Falcon Knight has been 
drawing some publicity in the 
newspaper columns, but as yet 
none of their newspaper campaign 
has made its appearance. It is 
rumored that Willys is back of 
this one. 


Vacuum Oil Increases Advertising 


HE Vacuum Oil Company 

has increased its fund for 
advertising 20 per cent over pre- 
vious years. This will make close 
to $300,000 available for this pur- 
pose, most of which will be de- 
voted to space in over one hun- 
dred newspapers. Intensive work 
will be put in the Ohio territory, 
where the company has taken 
over the marketing of its own 
products formerly handled by the 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio. 
The magazine field will continue 
to get its share of the appropria- 
tion. 

This company recently an- 
nounced the purchase of the 
Metro Station, Inc., in New York 
state and Pennsylvania. This is 
their first attempt to market gaso- 
line. 

Prices on gasoline in the New 
York territory have been steadily 
decreasing the last few weeks. 
The changes come so rapidly that 
they are hard to anticipate. 

Ajax tires report an increase 
over the first three months of last 
year, both in units and dollars. 
An advance in tire prices is ex- 
pected May 10. 

Apples For Health, Inc., 
through its agency, Millis Adver- 
tising Company, of Indianapolis, 
reports an appropiration of $1,- 
000,000 for advertising. Newspa- 
pers in the consuming area will 
get the bigger share of the money, 
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with magazine and outdoor media 
dividing the balance. 


Fruit Traders Federation last 
year spent £40,000 in advertising 
its products to the British public, 
most of which was spent on ap- 
ples. They report an increase of 
over £2,000,000 in sales on this 
product alone. 

Chile’s “free selling” policy will 
materially lower prices on fer- 
tilizer next season, according to 
some of the experts, who predict 
a drop of at least $10 a ton on 
nitrates. 


Chain store reports for the first 
three months show a healthy gain 
over last year for the same period. 


Dominick & Dominick report 
an average per capita income in 
1924 of $652 in the United States, 
with Great Britain second, aver- 
aging $478. 

The Red Cedar Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, of the Pa- 
cific Coast, has adopted “1927 is 
a building year” as a by-line to its 
well-known slogan, “The wood 
that nature armed against decay.” 
They will spend $50,000 in a gen- 
eral campaign among the home- 
building and agricultural publica- 
tions and the lumber trade papers. 
The Izzard Company of Seattle 
handles the account. 


A nationally known _ space- 
seller, a banker and a decidedly 
conservative automotive sales 
manager, just back from New 
England, report promising condi- 
tions in the New England terri- 
tory for the latter part of this 
year. 


Devoe Uses Newspaper Campaign 


EARLY a 90 per cent in- 

crease in its advertising ap- 
propriation is the word from 
the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
through its agency, Robert H. 
Brooks, of Little Rock. One hun- 
dred thousand is the amount. 
Magazines and business papers 
will be the principal media. In- 
creasingly keen competition from 
western woods and “synthetic” 
lumber is the cause of the sudden 
increase in the budget. 


The Humble Oil & Refining 
Company announces a 400-mile 
pipe line to be laid this year from 
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West Texas to the Gulf. This 
line will open up numerous pro- 
ducing pools in the western part 
of the state. 

William C. Durant spent $21,- 
000 in newspaper advertising in 
one day when he announced his 
withdrawal from all other inter- 
ests to handle the new Star Six. 
Through the Newmark agency he 
placed 1,200 lines each in 48 pa- 
pers in 29 cities throughout the 
country. This one day’s program 
gave him an aggregate circulation 
of 8,800,000. And still Wall Street 


disclaimed surprise at the move. 


Devoe & Raynolds is using 
nearly 1,500 papers, exclusive of 
metropolitan areas, to advertise 
its paint products this year. The 
company has reduced its maga- 
zine copy to some extent. It runs 
two sizes of copy for its campaign 
and splits the costs with the agent 
after the first year, Devoe stand- 
ing all costs the first year. Ajax 
is the agency. 


Woolworth Invades Germany 


““QYAVE the Surface” reports an 
additional run of 17,000 
copies of their broadside in the 
Saturday Evening Post of April 2 
to dealers throughout the country. 
Kohler Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Baltimore, producers of 
Kohler Antidote and One Night 
corn cure, are extending their ad- 
vertising campaign to include 
rotogravure in fifteen cities and 
in the magazine sections of the 
Sunday editions. Wales Adver- 
tising Company is handling the 
account. 

The Southern Wholesale Dry 
Goods Association has plans in 
the making for an annual appro- 
priation of $100,000 to be devoted 
to cooperative merchandising and 
advertising. O. L. Stanard, of 
Huntington, West Virginia, 1s 
chairman of the committee and 
the Byron G. Moon agency will 
handle the details. 


Hubert T. Parson, president of 
the F. W. Woolworth Company, 
announces that his firm will open 
the first of its stores in Germany 
in July. They contemplate hav- 
ing at least eight stores in opet- 
ation in this territory by the end 
of the year. This same concert 
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plans increasing its stores in Eng- 
land to 290, as against 240 at 
present. Fifty additional loca- 
tions in the United States to be 
opened this year will make the 
total in this country over 1,500. 


E. R. Durkee Company, makers 
of Durkee’s salad dressing, Elm- 
hurst, Long Island, New York, 
will resume advertising in the 
near future. Magazines and news- 
papers will get the bigger part of 
the business, according to the H. 
FE. Lesan Advertising Agency. 

Agricultural publications and 
newspapers in the rural districts 
will benefit by the campaign of 
the Chilean Nitrate of Soda Edu- 
cational Bureau to educate the 
farmer in the use of nitrates. 
They will also cooperate with 
county and state agents and agri- 
cultural colleges and experimental 
stations. The advertising is in 
the hands of the Corman Com- 
pany, of New York. 

Attracted to the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands in 1899 by advertisments on 
the fortunes to be made in coffee 
raising, only to be attacked by an 
unadvertised “plague,” brought in 
by ships of the Orient that car- 
ried the fresh vegetable supply 
for the islands, James Drummond 
Dole was practically forced into 
the raising of pineapples. True, 
pineapples were only a small part 
of his first crops, but they soon 
took up all his time. 


The Rise of Mr. Dole 


S HE tells it, “When I sent my 
first advertising prospectus to 
3oston, I was so lacking in actual 
cash that I had to pay the printer 
in company shares.” 

The first pack of the company 
was 1,893 cases. Last year the 
companies that he heads shipped 
more than 63,000,000 cans of pine- 
apple out of the Hawaiian Islands. 


About twenty years ago Mr. 
Dole interested his fellow growers 
in a cooperative growing and 
selling campaign, probably the 
first cooperative advertising effort 
made by any industry. 

Today he again makes his debut 
in the merchandising and adver- 
tising field with a new magazine 
campaign under the firm title of 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Company. 
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F. J. Ross Company is handling 
the account and will use the 
story of Dole’s success as part of 
the copy. 

Institutional copy for the mag- 
azines used in the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company 
campaign discusses radiophone 
possibilities not only for com- 
merce and social conversation, but 
in developing international good 
will as well. There are today 
nearly five times as many tele- 
phones in use as there were in 
1909, when this company first 
started using institutional copy. 


Luxuries Outsell Staples 


HE dates for the meeting of 

the Advertising Commission 
in Baltimore have been changed 
to May 10-11. 


Kroydon “related” golf clubs 
are carrying a quarter-page 
weekly in the morning papers 
here. The copy is interesting and 
is on the sport page, where it 
should attract a goodly number of 
readers. 

Van Huesen collars of Phillip- 
Jones fame are carrying a full 
schedule of a quarter-page in the 
morning dailies as well as a full 
showing in the Interborough cars 
and platforms. Van Wynn is the 
new collar advertised. 

According to the sales execu- 
tives of some of the great retail 
establishments in New York it 
has been found of late to be easier 
selling in the luxury and semi- 
luxury class than it has been to 
dispose of necessary staples such 
as cottons and woolens. 

A new building project for 
52nd and Fifth Avenue calls for 
eighteen floors, the first six for 
retail stores and the balance for 
office space. The first floors offer 
an innovation in that the ground 
floor is to be used by the tenants 
of the first six floors for window 
displays and advertising purposes 
only. 

Gilbert T. Hodges, of the Ad 
Club “On to Denver” committee, 
tells us that he has 625 cash de- 
posits and 750 additional reserva- 
tions for the International Adver- 
tising Convention in Denver the 
week of June 26. Incidentally, 
Joe Mitchell Chapple will be the 
only space seller on the program, 
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according to E. D. Gibbs, of 
Dayton. 

Champion tee holder, a new 
golf accessory, will have the as- 
sistance of the Harrison J. Cowan 
Advertising Agency in its cam- 
paign this summer. Plans are 
now in the making. 


The Canadian National Rail- 
way is starting its annual cam- 
paign this month, with the news- 
papers in United States and Can- 
ada getting about 60 per cent of 
the appropriation, while the sports 
and health magazines get a big- 
ger part of the balance. They will 
feature Jasper National Park and 
Alaskan Travel, as well as fishing 
and hunting camps along their 
22,500 miles of roadbed. Control- 
ling eleven radio stations from 
coast to coast and all with CNR 
as part of their code call, this rail- 
road has gone a step farther and 
has equipped its observation cars 
with earphones for all occupants 
of the car. Should the operator, 
which they have on every car, see 
all of the earphones in use he is 
instructed to switch to the loud 
speaker. About fifty cars are so 
equipped. 


Frigidaire Doubles Quota 


RIGIDAITRE executives in this 
territory are endeavoring to 

have each of their salesmen install 
their product in his own home, con- 
tending that it will give the men 
more enthusiasm for the product, 
as well as furnish them a more 
accurate knowledge of the intric- 
acies of its operation and _per- 
formance. The quota established 
is just double that of last year. 

Showing the trend of business 
growth to the north in Manhattan 
is the establishing of a United 
Premium store on Fifth Avenue 
in the upper forties and the dis- 
continuance of their one-time 
prize location in the Flat Iron 
Building. 

The Times, the World and the 
Sun have men out “on the road 
of the tourist” soliciting travel 
and camp business. 

Pennzoil broke into the Sunday 
section of the Tribune with 4 
quarter-page dealer-appeal—the 
first time, according to oil men, 
that the Sunday papers have been 
used by such a concern. 
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EXECUTIVES 
READ THE 

MAY ISSUE OF 


BUSINESS 


Can you afford to 
pass by theseleaders §& 


There are 60,000 corporations in the United States rated at over 
$250,000 capital. Key executives of all are readers of BUSINESS. 
Most carefully covered and checked are the officials in railway, public 
service, manufacturing and large unit industries. 


This selected buying group is covered by BUSINESS without news- 
stand circulation nor bulking-up of subscriptions among the lesser 
executives. BUSINESS gives intelligent distribution as the advertiser 
really wants it. 


THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS 


BURROUGHS AVE. AND SECOND BLVD., DETROIT 
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Wide Variety of Spring Advertising | ‘ 


Campaigns Opens in Chicago 


NE of the most 

comprehensive 

sampling cam- 
paigns ever promoted in 
Chicago was opened 
several weeks ago by 
Lever Brothers to intro- 
duce the new Lux toilet 
Seventy-five 
women, grouped into 
fifteen crews, began a 
twenty weeks’ house-to- 
house drive to present a 
sample bar and coupon 
to every housewife in 
various sections of the 
city. 

When housewives 
take the coupon to their 
neighborhood stores and 
purchase one cake of the 
soap, they are given a 
free bar in exchange for 
the coupon, thereby ob- 
taining three bars for 
the price of one. It is 
expected that close to 
700,000 coupons will be 
distributed before the 
campaign ends on Au- 
gust 1. 


SOap. 


Chevrolet vs. Ford 


In addition to the 
sampling campaign, 
Lux toilet soap is also 
featured widely on both 
three and twenty-four 
sheet posters, in news- 
paper advertisements 
and in car cards. <Ac- 
cording to all reports, 
the new soap is being received 
unusually well by both retailers 
and housewives. 

Local sales records of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company in- 
dicate that the garage, drug store 
and soda fountain businesses in 
Chicago are most active this 
Spring. It is in these three lines 
that sales resistance is least pro- 
nounced, although in most other 
businesses there is a fair volume 
of purchasing. Garages are en- 
joying a’seasonal prosperity and 
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troduce the new Lux toilet soap. 
twenty weeks, this ts one of the most pretentious 
sampling campaigns ever conducted im 


Lever Brothers Promote Extensive 
Sampling Drive; Chevrolet Sales Pass 
Ford; Ice, O11 Burners and Office 


Appliances Active 


Seventy-five canvassers are working Chicago to in- 


are buying in preparation for a 
big motoring season. 

Another indication that drug 
stores and soda fountains are op- 
timistically inclined is shown in 
the number of orders for store re- 
frigerators reported by the Kroe- 
schell Brothers Ice Machine Com- 
pany, Kelvinator-Chicago, Inc., 
and others. The ice cream com- 
panies are offering reduced prices 
to stores equipped with these re- 
frigerators, as they diminish the 
need for ice packing. 
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Extending over 


the city. 
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For the first time on 
record Chevrolet sales 
are ahead of Ford in 
Chicago. Since the first 
of the year Ford has 
been trailing, and it 
would not be surprising 
to see him drop to third 
place during May. The 
situation in Chicago is 
beginning to resemble 
that in New York, 
where Chevrolet, Buick, 
Chrysler, Nash and 
Studebaker all have 
passed Ford. Chevro- 
let's leadership is attrib- 
uted, first to the volume 
of Chevrolet advertis- 
ing on posters and 
lighted sign boards and 
in newspapers, and sec- 
ond, to the time pay- 
ment plan which gives 
Ford an edge of only 
six dollars a month in 
price. 


New Retail Center 


Several of the tire 
companies have begun 
their seasonal Spring 
campaigns in Chicago, 
notably the General 
Tire Company with its 
second annual trade-in 
sale. For a_ limited 
time General is offering 
allowances on all used 
tires. Goodyear and 
Firestone are likewise 
active in the Chicago 
market. Tire advertising in Chi- 
cago, however, is never as aggres- 
sive as in other sections of the 
country, due largely to the influ- 
ence of local cut-price and second- 
hand establishments which have 
tended to demoralize the market. 

Warmington’s new department 
store is opening on State Street 
the middle of May. Six selling 
floors, with bargain basement and 
completely outfitted lunch room, 
comprise this latest addition to 
Chicago’s downtown retail center. 
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WVisual 
Selling 


As essential as his tape measure and order 
blank is the book of photographs carried by 
The Richman Brothers salesman. 
is bound in BurkArt Processed Fabrikoid, in 


a hand-tooled effect; finished in green and gold. 


F all the human senses the most valuable we 


possess is vision. 


Through the eye we receive the greatest per- 
centage of our ideas concerning the world about 
us, its people, its business, its endless activity. 
Our other senses, of course, contribute to a good 
extent, but never do we form a concrete idea of 
what anything is like until we see it. And if we 


can’t see it the next thing is to 
see a picture of it—a life-like, 
exact reproduction of the object; 
so that through our eyes it be- 
comes real. 

Salesmen have capitalized on 
this well-known fact for many 
years. They can tell you that 
the best way to embed a product 
firmly in the prospect’s mind is to 
let him see it—or to show him a 
teal reproduction of the product. 

One of the finest examples of 
this type of selling is that of The 
Richman Brothers Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, which each year 


sells millions of dollars’ worth of men’s suits and 


coats throughout the country. 


Each salesman carries with him a binder of 


The book 


and merchandising plan of his company. Between 


the covers is the story of Richman clothes—how 
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“Visual Selling” with BurkArt Processed Fabri- 


koid covers. Here is the booklet that helped build 
a business now worth twenty-five million dollars 
and a name worth several millions more 


photographs effectively illustrating the products 


a 


they are made, who makes them, the cloth, the 
styles and many other helpful suggestions. 

Thus armed, the salesman, consciously or 
otherwise, feels the support of the organization 
back of him, and he is equipped with a new 
and most powerful weapon of persuasion in 


modern merchandising—‘Visual 
Selling.” 

The Richman Brothers organ- 
ization has become one of the 
largest businesses of its kind in 
the world. Needless to say this 
success is due largely to the con- 
sistent use of Visual Selling. 


And, by the way, the cover 
adds as much to their booklet, 
and is just as essential, as a neat, 
durable and well-appointed suit 
of clothes is to a man. 


—It’s a BurkArt Processed 
Fabrikoid. 


The Burkhardt Company, Inc. 
Burkhardt Building, Larned at Second 
Detroit, Michigan 
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The opening of this store has 
tided a number of office equip- 
ment and store fixture companies 
over their Spring quotas. 

All along State Street buying is 
reported as steady but not partic- 
ularly heavy. Stocks generally 
are lower than they have been 
even since the advent of hand-to- 
mouth buying popularity among 
the department stores. Where 
they formerly replaced net sales 
of $10,000 with $10,000 worth of 
new merchandise, they are now 
buying only the equivalent of the 
purchase price, or about $6,000 
worth, to replace the same amount 
of goods. 


Oil Burners Open Campaigns 


OTH Maurice L. Rothschild 

and The Hub, the Henry C. 
Lytton and Sons store, are cam- 
paigning for Stetson hats on 
twenty-four sheet posters, painted 
posters and in the newspapers. 
Marshall Field’s men’s store is 
featuring them in the newspapers, 
so with the three largest stores of 
the kind in the city concentrating 
on the same _ brand, business 
should be good for Stetson. 

Competition apparently is grow- 
ing keener in the office appliances 
field. All of the Chicago houses 
and branch offices view business 
with a cautious eye. It is the gen- 
eral belief, however, that if any 
depression is felt it will be short- 
lived. 

Burroughs is advertising on the 
billboards. Remington recently 
put a new electric sign above the 
corner of State and Madison 
Streets, “the busiest corner in the 
world,” facing the Royal display 
which has been a fixture at State 
and Randolph for years. L. C. 
Smith and Corona newspaper 
advertising is continuing, with 
Woodstock enlarging upon its 
program of car card advertising. 

The new and more convenient 
shape of Oh Henry! candy bars 
is being widely advertised on 
posters. The Shotwell Company, 
following its usual course of nam- 
ing its candy bars after such cele- 
brated public figures as “Red” 
Grange and Uncle Bob, a radio 
announcer, has come out with a 
new Sam n’ Henry bar, honoring 
the radio 


comedians ot those 
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names. It also is advertised con- 
spicuously on the posters. 

Other notable poster’ advertis- 
ing includes an attempted come- 
back of Velvet smoking tobacco 
and Torch Light chewing tobacco, 
the latter evidently hoping to re- 
vive the custom of chewing scrap 
among Chicago’s citizenry. 

The oil burner industry is open- 
ing its Spring and Summer selling 
season. While the best months 
for oil burner sales are in August, 
September and October, the late 
Spring and early Summer months 
witness the launching of aggres- 
sive campaigns. Most of the local 
offices seem to have concentrated 
their attacks on direct-mail adver- 
tising. Oil-O-Matic, Nokol and 
one or two others are adding ma- 
terially to their sales forces. The 
former also is planting 165 posters 
in the city. The May Oil Burner 
Corporation, however, is going in 
for rotogravure. 


Observe Window Display Week 


N THE face of electrical refrig- 

eration competition, ice com- 
panies are using every means to 
impress their service upon the 
public. On twenty-four sheet 
posters the Consumers Company, 
Chicago’s leading producer of ice, 
conveys this thought: “Nothing 
can take the place of ice.” Co- 
operating neighborhood dealers 
are entering their fourth month 
of cooperative advertising. Cards 
on the sides of trucks and wagons 
all over the city bear the words, 
“You can always depend upon 
ICE.” During April their slogan 
was, “Start right now with ICE.” 

Chicago retailers joined in the 
“Window Display Week,” begin- 
ning May 9, on a large and enthu- 
siastic scale. This week is spon- 
sored by the International Adver- 
tising Association in cooperation 
with the Window Display Adver- 
tising Association. Local news- 
papers, through their merchandis- 
ing departments, are exerting 
strong pressure to make the week 
in Chicago a conspicuous success. 

Another special “week” was 
staged by the advertisers of Old 
Dutch Cleanser, beginning April 
18. It was known as “Clean Up 
Week,” advertised widely in local 


papers. 
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Outstanding newspaper cam- 
paigns have been begun both by 
the Congoleum Company and by 
the Armstrong Cork Company in 
the interests of its Armstrong 
Linoleum. The former is promot- 
ing linoleum for the home, while 
the latter seems more anxious for 
store and office business. 

The General Cigar Company 
has opened newspaper campaigns 
on both William Penn cigars and 
White Owl cigars. La Palina 
cigars, made by the Congress 
Cigar Company, and King Ed- 
ward cigars, a product of the John 
Swisher Company, also are being 
advertised on a large scale. Other 
new campaigns feature Berry 
3rothers varnish and_ lacquer, 
Hickok belts, Puritan malt ex- 
tract, Johns-Manville rigid shin- 
gles, Cutex cuticle cream and 
Bab-O-Cleaner. 


BEFORE AND AFTER 
TAKING 
N CHICAGO there is a man 


who operates a number of cor- 
respondence schools. His courses 
cover a wide range of subjects, so 
that his school can turn out 
almost anything from a deep sea 
diver to an aviator. Brilliant 
diplomas are issued to everyone 
completing the courses. 

Part of his advertising matter 
on the school for aviators includes 
a glowing testimonial from a Chi- 
nese boy. The testimonial letter 
says that the writer took the 
course and after taking it built a 
beautiful airplane. Before he took 
the course the writer knew noth- 
ing about aviation. Recently an 
advertising man was going over 
the promotional material and sug- 
gested that the letter be revised, 
inasmuch as it was several years 
old. 

“You'll either have to take off 
that date or get the boy to write 
you a new letter,” suggested the 
advertising man. 

“Can’t do it—that letter will 
have to be used ‘as is’,” said the 
correspondence school man. 

“But why can’t you get that boy 
to write you a new letter?” 

“Because that airplane he built 
was wrecked in the first flight and 
the boy was killed,” answered the 
correspondence school impresario. 
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Uncle Sam Knows 


that The Detroit News 
made the greatest circu- 
lation gains of all Detroit 
newspapers for the six 
months ending April Ist. 


HE statement of The Detroit News to the 
United States Post Office on April 1st 
shows it with an average of 353,989 Sunday 
circulation, and 320,970 weekday circulation 


A Gain Over the Previous 
Six Months of 


24,754 Sundays 
9,138 Weekdays 


No other Detroit newspaper equalled this increase in circulation. 


The character of Detroit News circulation and its ability to cover 90% of the English reading homes 
of its market give the advertiser an opportunity to sell the whole field with most impressive copy 
through the use of one medium. That is why Detroit is known in advertising circles as a 
One-paper city, while the News leads all other newspapers in America in advertising patronage. 


Ricca 


Average Net Paid Circulation for 6 Months Ending April 1st 


Sundays 353,989; Weekdays 320,970 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 


Greatest Circulation Weekdays or Sundays in Michigan 
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Sales Maps 


Mounted on Multi- 
plex Are Always at 
Your Fingers’ Tips 


Every sales executive appreciates 
the value of map systems in plan- 
ning sales campaigns, locating pros- 
pects, routing salesmen, analyzing 
buying tendencies and developing 
new territories. Because of the nu- 
merous advantages they offer, Mul- 
tiplex Map Systems are everywhere 
preferred. Mail coupon below for 
catalog describing the various types 
and sizes of Multiplex Map Systems. 


Instantly Available 


Maps mounted on the page-like 
wings of Multiplex are easily swung 
into view at the touch of a finger. 
No stooping or stretching or search- 
ing through dusty files. Sales man- 
agers everywhere prefer this method. 


Special Mounting 


Maps are permanently mounted on special 
composition board permitting the repeated 
use of map tacks without damage to maps. 
Where desired, a protective coating can be 
given map surfaces so that crayon, ink or 
water colors used in tinting maps to indicate 
salesmen’s territories, routes or such data, 
can be easily removed with a damp cloth. 


Complete or Partial Systems 


Complete state map systems are furnished, 
including fixtures, maps, mounting and sur- 
facing. Or, any number of maps can be pur- 
chased and the number added to as expand- 
ing needs require. 


Write for Catalog 


All makes and 
sizes of maps 
are available 
thus offering a 
wide range from 
which to make 
selection. Mail 
eoupon below 
for catalog and 
price list. No 
obligation. 


CLIP THIS COUPON 


LOY, 
MULTIPLEX FIXTURE COMPANY 


925-35 North Tenth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me, without obliga- 
tion, your catalog and price list 
of Multiplex Map Equipment. 


Name 


Firm Name...... 
Address 
City 


nw otate. 
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First Blood on the Hotel 


Suggestion Campaign 


NOTICE that in the April 16 

number of SALES MANAGEMENT 
you ask “What’s Wrong with the 
the Average Hotel?” 

If anything will get a rise out 
of the average salesman or sales 
manager, I think that this ques- 


| tion will, and if you are looking 


| 


| for correspondence, this should 


| bring it. 


Rates are, of course, very high, 


| but without making an intensive 


} 


_study of the hotel situation it 


would be impossible to say that 
they are actually too high. We 
all know the costs in all lines are 
so high that rates may be justified. 

One of the most aggravating 
things that I have to contend with 
is the hotel’s insistence on reser- 
vations. A salesman covering a 
definite territory on a _ certain 
schedule can, of course, reserve 
by mail, but a sales manager sel- 
dom works on a definite schedule 
and frequently changes his route 
so quickly that it is impossible to 


| reserve. 


The Discourteous Clerk 


I know, of course, that the 
number of rooms in a hotel won't 
stretch and don’t expect that they 
can furnish me with a room when 
they have none. 

The point I am trying to estab- 
lish, however, -is that too many 
hotels are absolutely insistent on 


your making reservations and 
won't even talk to you if you 
don’t. 


In the early part of last Decem- 
ber I made an unexpected trip to 
3oston. I didn’t wire for reser- 
vations but went into one hotel at 
which some of our sales force or 
myself have been stopping for the 
past eight or nine years. 


The first thing the clerk did 
was ask me if I had a reservation, 


_and when I told him no, he very 
| promptly grunted something and 


' turned his back on me. 


He didn’t 


_say he was sorry or that they 
_were filled up, or anything else. 


This particular hotel is notorious 
for this and in this case it will 
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cost them a couple of months’ 
room rent per year as someone 
out of our organization has aver- 
aged about this time with them 
for a number of years. 


If this clerk had.recognized me 
he would have acted differently, 
of course, and that is the very 
thing that I object to, as it should 
not be necessary for an individual 
to be able to throw business to 
a hotel to secure at least cour- 
teous treatment. 

One of the big six of the Chi- 
cago loop hotels is another that 
is well known for its insulting 
clerks. 


Check Cashing Red Tape 


A short time ago I happened to 
be staying at this hotel just dur- 
ing the day, as I came into Chi- 
cago in the morning and was leay- 
ing at night. I had eaten break- 
fast and lunch there, however, 
and expected to eat dinner. I 
carry regular banker’s checks and 
as I happened to need some 
money I asked the clerk if he 
would cash one. He didn’t ac- 
tually refuse, but made so much 
red tape and disturbance about it 
and tried so hard to impress me 
with his importance that | told 
him to forget it. 


I walked less than a_ block 
from the hotel and into one of 
the large downtown banks of Chi- 
cago. I walked up to the first 
cashier’s window I came _ to, 
dropped the check in front of 
him and asked him if he would 
cash it. His answer was “Sure, 
sign it.” 

In other words, a_self-impor- 
tant hotel clerk wouldn’t cash a 
banker’s check for a guest while 
a supposedly “hard-boiled” bank 
cashier didn’t even ask questions. 


I think if the hotel people 
would put a few human beings 
behind the desk they wouldn't 
have quite so many complaints 
about their rates.—C. R. Swiss 
helm, Sales Manager, Crescent 
Tool Company, Jamestown, New 
York. 
¢ 27 
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DETROIT FIRMS BACK 
ELECTRIC EXHIBIT 


(Continued from page 918) 


plan so far. Certain it is that no one 
of the exhibitors has registered a 
complaint of any kind. When we 
undertook the plan, the manufac- 
turers told us if it proved as suc- 
cessful as the exhibit in Cleve- 
land, they would be well satisfied. 
It is not for us to judge the suc- 
cess of any other exhibit, but it is 
merely a matter of fact that the 
Cleveland exhibit is on the four- 
teenth floor of the Statler Hotel 
and does not hold any classes, 
whereas ours is on the ground 
floor, with two large display win- 
dows, and we hold several classes 
each week.” 

Direct results of such an exhibit 
are rather hard to trace. When 
visitors manifest interest in any 
given appliance, they are told the 
names of several dealers who han- 
dle it and are left free to make 
their own choice of dealers. One 
dealer’s salesman is said to have 
reported eleven direct sales which 
he has been able to trace to the 
exhibit, while several others have 
reported lesser numbers each. 


Attendance Increases 


Ninety inquiries were received 
at the exhibition room in the sec- 
ond half of December, the first 
two weeks it was open, and there 
were 449 in January. Then classes 
were started and the total number 
of visitors in February, including 
those who attended classes, was 
746. March showed a substantial 
increase, with a total attendance 
of 998. As many as 77 have at- 
tended a single class, while 75 
have been present at each of sev- 
eral sessions. No prizes or in- 
ducements of any kind, other than 
good little lunches, are given for 
attendance. 

The undertaking is incorporated 
as “The Electrical Exhibits, Inc.” 
The lease on the display room is 
lor one year, with privilege of re- 
newing it for four more years. 


Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., 
have been appointed advertising 
and merchandising counselor for 
the Sparks-Withington Company 
of Jackson, Michigan, in the mar- 
keting of Sparton radios. 


SALES MANAGE 


New England’s Second Largest Market 


Good Company 


E BELIEVE the value of an ad- 

vertisement is greatly increased 

when it appears in company 
with other clean, honest and unques- 
tionable advertising. 


We exercise as rigid censorship over our 
advertising columns as we do the news. 
To conform to our policies, we refuse 
many thousands of dollars worth of ad- 
vertising each year. | 


It is gratifying to us that advertisers 
who desire good company are con 
stantly increasing their space in Rhode 
Island’s great newspapers 


The Providence Joumal 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Chas. H. Eddy Company R. J. Bidwell Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


: 
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‘VIDENCE of 
greater activity on 


the part of the ice 
manufacturers is found 
in Milwaukee, as else- 
where. April 25 to May 2 
was designated as “Refrigerator 
Week,” and in cooperation with a 
number of furniture and depart- 
ment stores, the Wisconsin Ice 
and Coal Company offered a free 
supply of ice for two weeks to 
everyone who bought a refrigera- 
tor from any of the stores which 
cooperated in the campaign. 

The Milwaukee Journal for 
April 24 carried a full page adver- 
tisement made up ‘of copy from 
seven retail stores and the ice 
company. During Refrigerator 
Week the various furniture stores 
turned over the names of every- 
one who bought a refrigerator to 
the ice company, who immediately 
started delivering free ice for two 
weeks. 


Cooperate in Drive 


ARTMAN Furniture and Car- 

pet Company, Bloch-Dane- 
man Company, Home Furniture 
Company, Waldheim’s, Gross 
Hardware Company, John Schroe- 
der Lumber Company, J. Kornely 
Hardware Company, and other 
leading dealers participated in 
this cooperative campaign. 


While the ice manufacturers 
were making this effort to pro- 
mote business, the electric refrig- 
erator people were by no means 
inactive. Large space was used 
to advertise Servel, Zerozone, 
Kelvinators, and Frigidaire elec- 
tric refrigerators. 


D. B. Cooper, Inc., is a distribu- 
tor for the new Falcon-Knight 
automobiles in the Milwaukee 
territory. Insertions of 560 lines 
were used to announce the new 
car. Announcements carried the 
names of seven associate dealers 
—three in Milwaukee and four at 
other points in the state. 

Wadham’s Oil Company is 
carrying out a vigorous campaign 
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Sears-Roebuck to Invade Milwaukee 
With Branch of Retail Chain 


Real Estate and Building Active In 
Cream City; General Tone of Bust- 
ness in Milwaukee Buying Area Is High 


on Wadham’s 370 high test gaso- 
line. The campaign was designed 
to get over the idea that inferior 
gasoline is no better in Summer 
than in Winter. 

Jewett & Sherman Company 
used large space to advertise a 
special offer on Gold Bond coffee. 
A special get acquainted offer to 


introduce this coffee is being 
heavily advertised. This offer 


made it possible for the consumer 
to buy a twenty-four inch, white 
enameled kitchen stool for 99 
cents, provided the purchaser 
bought a pound can of Gold Bond 
coffee. The kitchen stools are 
claimed to be a regular $2.50 
value. 

E. R. Godfrey & Sons also used 
liberal space to advertise Silver 
Buckle coffee, the idea behind 
their campaign being to convince 
the public that bulk coffee is in- 
ferior to package coffee. Adver- 
tisements of Silver Buckle coffee 
state that bulk coffee exposed for 
sixty days loses at least 10 cents 
a pound in value. 

Packers of malt syrups are very 
active in Milwaukee. In one issue 
of one newspaper Schlitz, Blatz 
and Blue Ribbon malt extracts 
were featured. 


Chains Feature Prices 


S USUAL, the chain groceries 
used large space in the news- 
papers, featuring prices. The In- 
dependent Grocers’ Alliance, an 
organization of service stores, 
having 240 members in Wiscon- 
sin, uses large space advertising 
along the same lines as that used 
by the National Tea Company, 
Piggly-Wiggly stores and Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Tea Company. 
Here are some comparative 
prices from various ads: The Na- 
tional Tea Company advertises 
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No. 1 cans Sailor Queen, 
medium red Alaska sal- 
mon for 23 cents; Pig- 
gly-Wiggly advertises 
Libby’s red Alaska sal- 
mon, No. 1 can for 29 
cents. Piggly-Wiggly features five 
bars of Star soap (Procter & Gam- 
ble), for 21 cents; National Tea 
Company advertises three bars 
Palmolive for 22 cents, three bars 
of Lifebuoy soap for 19 cents. At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Company ad- 
vertises three cans of Campbell's 
beans for 25 cents; Independent 
Grocers’ Alliance advertises three 
cans of pork and Deans for 23 
cents. National Tea Company ad- 
vertises peaches, No. 2% cans, for 
20 cents; Atlantic & Pacific, 19 
cents. Several of the stores ad- 
vertise ten pounds of sugar for 
64 cents. Piggly-Wiggly adver- 
tises six pounds of new potatoes 
for 25 cents; Atlantic & Pacific 
advertises 5 pounds for 25 cents 
and Independent Grocers offer 
four pounds for 23 cents. 


Food Products Advertised 
OBERT A. JOHNSTON Con- 


pany are featuring in news- 
papers and on billboards a prod- 
uct called “Cup Custard Cookies.” 


Libby, McNeill & Libby are us- 
ing large space every Friday to 
advertise several products in copy 
signed by Mary Hale Martin, 
cooking correspondent. Copy con- 
sists of household hints and 
recipes and ideas for serving vari- 
ous Libby products. A list of 
Libby products appears in each 
advertisement. 

Other food product advertisers 
who are active and who are using 
generous space are: Kellogg Com- 
pany, advertising Pep; Calumet 
Baking Powder Company, Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, Chase 
& Sanborn Company, and others. 


Household appliances are fea 
tured in large space by various ad- 
vertisers, such as Sundstrand Engt- 
neering Company, who are using 
large copy to list distributors 
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More than 1,100,000 people in and around New 
York buy The News every morning—in preference 
to five other morning papers. Every paper has news. 
Most papers have the same news. Most papers have 
most of the news. Why do more than a million people 
buy and read The News? 

Every restaurant has food, all kinds of food. One is 
an obscure hole in the wall. Another is favored by 
thousands. It isn’t food that makes the successful 
restaurant but cooks and service. It isn’t news that 
makes a newspaper, but the editors, the presentation. 


News comes to every newspaper in great quantities; 
is gathered by the bucket, but served by the drop. The 
News has all the news sources of other newspapers; The 
Associated Press, whose reports and writers cover the 
world; The United Press, independent, enterprising, 
ubiquitous; Standard News, covering suburbs, the City 
News, which watches New York like a police force; the 
Chicago Tribune wire services, pouring in special corre- 
spondence by wire from thirty large cities in the United 
States, by cable from a score of offices abroad; hundreds 
of our own special correspondents, who flash every 
happening New York may want to know; and our own 
staff of reporters, experienced men and women whose 
abilities any paper would be glad to have. 

The News gets all the news. And The News prints 
all the news. Day in and day out for the past four years, 
The News has carried better than 80% of all front page 
stories in all New York morning papers. When you 
consider the number of stories that find their way to the 


Entire advertisement copyrighted by 
The News: Reproduction prohibited 


front pages because of the papers’ policies, and the 
number of copyrighted special articles run, this 
ge, average is very high—probably higher 
Zé: than any other New York morning 
paper's. 

How does The News print the news? 
Condensation, compression, cutting a 
story to a statement, re-writing for 
brevity. Most New York people 
read headlines; and most New York 
papers tell the story in the head- 
lines. Why tell the story in cap- 
tions in a big paper, when it can 
be told in legible text in a small 
paper? A newspaper should be a 
record, not a history. Most people 
nowadays are too busy making history to have much 
time to read it. 


ONE thing more—selectivity! The News editors print 
the news most interesting to most people. After all, 
real news is only what interests and concerns you. You 
want to know about other things, but you don’t want 
to know much; a statement, a paragraph, or a headline 
will do. And by keeping stories short, and the paper 
small, we have a newspaper that people can really read 
in the time they have to read it. 

Such, in brief, is the news policy of The News. If you 
don’t think that The News carries all the news, make 
this test—as thousands of News readers already have: 
read The News first every day for fifteen minutes; 
then see how much new 
news is left in the other 


papers. 


CouLp any newspaper “ 
have the largest circulation - 
in America if it wasn’t a real 
newspaper? Would more than 
a million people be satisfied with a paper that wasn’t a 
real newspaper. And when a paper satisfies so many 
people, mustn't it be a good advertising medium? We 
leave the answers to you. 


NEWS 


New York’s Pecmune Newspaper 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 25 PARK PLACE, NEw YORK 
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and feature the dependable and 
efficient service they offer on 
oil burners. The Automatic Wash- 
ing Machine Company, of New- 
ton, Iowa, is using large copy to 
list the dealers in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, and Upper Michigan. 

Building material products, due 
to vigorous activity in building in 
Milwaukee, are being advertised 
in generous space in various 
newspaper campaigns. Real estate 
development activities have been 
going forward rapidly this Spring, 
and a number of large sub- 
divisions in and near Milwaukee 
are being rapidly sold out. Build- 
ing permits issued in the first 
quarter of 1927 represented $10,- 
549,680 worth of construction, 
more than $3,000,000 over the 


same period of 1926. 


Milwaukee is listed by the 
United Business Service as being 
one of the best towns for May 
selling. 

Reports indicate that the em- 
ployment situation in Milwaukee 
is the best since 1921. Employ- 
ment in leather and shoe manu- 
facturing has been gradually im- 
proving, due partly to the fact 
that the shoe business is becom- 
ing less seasonal. To stimulate 
Milwaukee industries, the Asso- 


ciation of Commerce is planning a 
“Mightier Milwaukee Movement.” 

Announcement was made re- 
cently by Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany officials of plans for a mil- 
lion dollar retail store, to be lo- 
cated in an outlying shopping dis- 
trict of Milwaukee. The store is 
to be of three stories and a base- 
ment. This step of Sears-Roebuck 
is in line with the general ex- 
pansion program intended to em- 
brace the foremost buying centers 
of the larger cities. 


Five hundred new freight cars, 
each of 112,300 pounds capacity, 
have been ordered recently by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad, to provide improved 
shipping facilities for the A. O. 
Smith Company, America’s larg- 
est manufacturers exclusively of 
automobile frames. The additional 
cars are made necessary because 
of the capacity production now 
enjoyed by the company. 

Advertisers placed 7,487,352 
lines of paid advertising in Mil- 
waukee papers in the first three 
months of 1927, 3,629 lines more 
than for the same period last year. 
In March, 2,829,782 lines of ad- 
vertising were placed in three 
Milwaukee papers, an increase of 
580,896 lines over February. 


Automobiles Push For Sales 
in Toledo 


sales campaigns, automobile 
and automotive manufactur- 
ers have begun advertising on a 
very extensive scale in Toledo. 
They are dominating the national 
advertising field in the Ohio city. 

Willys-Overland and Chevrolet 
are bidding for advertising leader- 
ship, both maintaining outdoor 
campaigns in addition to exten- 
sive newspaper space. Chrysler, 
Chandler, Nash and Oldsmobile 
are also being advertised in news- 
papers and on poster boards. 

The introduction of the new La 
Salle and Falcon Knight cars 
created no special sensation, al- 
though they have been well re- 
ceived by the public. General 


[ SUPPORT of aggressive 


Motors have announced their new 
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truck, powered with the Buick 
six-cylinder engine. 

Fisk and Seiberling tires are 
being pushed with aggressive ad- 
vertising campaigns. Fisk is co- 
ordinating its newspaper cam- 
paign with poster and painted 
bulletin advertising. William 
Bray, formerly branch manager 
for Fisk, opened a large tire serv- 
ice station and became the prin- 
cipal dealer for this company in 
Toledo. MclIntire’s, local Seiber- 
ling distributor, have opened a 
new service station and are taking 
care of their tire business from 
two stores. 

Johnson oils are doing poster 
advertising for the first time in 
many moons. The Toledo branch 
is being enlarged in preparation 
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for making it the district head- 
quarters for Ohio and Michigan. 

Van Camp’s have opened a 
newspaper campaign on Bean 
Hole beans. Heinz are bidding 
for the spring spaghetti appetite, 
with both newspaper and poster 
campaigns, adding, of course, their 
famous “57” to all of their copy. 
Star ham and bacon have been 
advertised in Toledo steadily for 
so long that people have become 
accustomed to look for their copy 
on billboards and in newspapers. 


Frigidaire Sales Heavy 


Due to price cutting, the con- 
sumption of 10-cent cigars has 
increased substantially in recent 
months. Such well-known brands 
as La Palina, La Fendrichs and 
Dutch Masters are being sold two 
for 15 cents by several stores 
downtown, including the Rexall 
stores. Camel, Chesterfield, Lucky 
Strike and other 15-cent cigarettes 
are being sold two for 25 cents. 
Extensive advertising effort by 
Camels, Lucky Strike and Ches- 
terfield are helping along the cam- 
paign to increase the use of cigar- 
ettes. 

Harnet & Hewitt are pushing 
their H. & H. coffee. In addition 
to newspaper advertising, they 
have opened a poster campaign in 
Toledo and in forty-eight towns 
in Ohio and lower Michigan. 

Frigidaire, marketed through 
the Toledo Edison Company, has 
achieved unqualified leadership in 
the iceless refrigeration business 
in Toledo. It is being sold on the 
monthly payment plan. February, 
notwithstanding the cold weather, 
was one of the peak months of 
the local sales organization. ‘There 
were 560 Frigidaires sold during 
that month. Eight local sales- 
men won the $100 prizes and free 
trips to the factory by going over 
the $25,000 mark in 1926. 

The radio market, very active 
throughout the Winter, is exceed- 
ingly slow. Local dealers attrib- 
ute this laxity mainly to the per- 
plexing condition of broadcasting 
which developed while there was 
no government control. There 
has been, however, a let-up ™ 
radio advertising here, which is at 
least partly responsible for the 
present slow market. With thou- 
sands of Toledo homes stil 
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salesmen need at low cost 


Salesmen using automobiles for 
transportation need six-cylinder 
smoothness and speed. And they 
need cars providing ample and con- 
venient space for carrying samples, 
advertising literature or merchan- 
dise. But first cost has often prevent- 
ed them having cars of this type. 
Now inthe New and Finer Pontiac 
six-cylinder performance and util- 
ity are combined with new, low 
price. And asa result of its quality 
and design, operating and main- 
tenance costs are placed on a new 
low basis. 


Whether a Coupe, a Sedan or a 
Roadster is what your work re- 
quires, you can choose a New and 
Finer Pontiac Six for $775. Each 


Sedan - - $775 
Sport Roadster (4-pass.) 775 
SportCabriolet(4-pass.) 835 
LandauSedan - - 895 
De Luxe Landau Sedan 975 
De Luxe Panel Delivery 770 
DeLuxeScreen Delivery 760 
—. 


Oakland Six, $1025 to $1295. 
All prices at factory. Deliv- 
ered prices include minimum 
handling charges. Easy to 
pay on the liberal General 
Motors Time Payment Plan. 


body type provides the same, 
smooth six-cylinder performance. 
Each one includes generous carry- 
ing space. And each one offers 
motor car value unrivaled in the 
low-priced, six-cylinder field. 


Stop at the nearestOakland-Pontiac 
showroom and see how well this 
car will fill your salesmen’s needs. 
And if you require larger cars for 
some of your representatives, ask 
to see the Greater Oakland Six! 


CAR OPERATION DATA 


The Commercial Division of the Oakland 
Motor Car Company is prepared to send 
you valuable information regarding the 
operation of salesmen’s cars. It will be 
found in our new booklet just off the 
press. Write for a copy. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


“The New and Finer 
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without radios, there is an open 
market here for this product. Little 
can be accomplished, however, in 
promoting sales until the new fed- 
eral commissioner brings relief by 
solving the problem of broad- 
casting. 

Local dealers have tried price 
cutting. One music store adver- 
tises several well-known makes of 
radios, including Atwater-Kent, 
at a 35 per cent reduction. Others 
are trying to market radios on 
long-time payment basis. 

The Mennel Milling Company 
has announced a new cake flour, 
“Memo,” put up in a handy new 
patented air-tight cannister. Inci- 
dentally, a Toledo furniture store 
is pushing the sales of Estate gas 
ranges by offering ten dollars in 
trade for each old stove turned 
in, regardless of its make, age and 
condition. 


Outdoor Campaign for Varnish 


For the first time in its history, 
the Standard Varnish Company is 
using outdoor advertising. They 
have contracted for a set of high- 
way bulletins, to run for several 
months, through their distribu- 
tors, the Stollberg Hardware & 
Paint Company. 

Electric washers of several 
makes are maintaining a steady 
market, cutting deep into the 
laundry business. Recent esti- 
mates place the laundry business 
of Toledo at about 15 per cent of 
the total number of families in 
the city. At present Maytag and 
Easy-Washer are being promoted 
extensively. 

Willys-Overland report a sub- 
stantial gain in sales for the first 
quarter of 1927, as compared with 
sales in the first three months of 
last year. The Toledo company 
has also advanced its percentage 
of sales as compared with the 
total volume of all automobile 
manufacturers in the country. 
There are two reasons responsible 
for this. 

Early last year the rumor 
leaked out that Wiilys-Overland 
was coming out with a new light 
car. This, of course, had imme- 
diate effect on the sales volume. 
Soon after that production was 
stopped on the old Overland 91. 
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The new Whippet did not make 
its appearance until June. Conse- 
quently, the company lost a large 
volume of sales in the light four- 
cylinder car class. 

Then the enormous amount of 
advertising and sales effort in put- 
ting over the Whippet helped 
Willys-Overland to get a stronger 
hold in the light car market. 


That Toledo has a good market 
for national products is proved by 
the fact that the lineage used by 
national advertisers in local news- 
‘papers in the first quarter shows 
a substantial increase over the 
corresponding period of last year, 
Bank deposits for the first three 
months show a gain of $6,000,000 
over the first quarter of 1926, 


Blind Spots in Selling 


(Continued from page 916) 


this particular item had grown 
so disproportionate to the sales 
opportunity that, in the previous 
season, the industry’s grouped ad- 
vertising expenditures had ex- 
ceeded 60 per cent of the total 
sales volume of the eight com- 
petitors! .Eight blind spots in- 
stead of one. A plaything had 
been coddled and nursed by mis- 
placed enthusiasm until its main- 
tenance had swollen to expensive 
proportions. The next year only 
seven struggled for the center of 
the stage. 

Now all of the foregoing would 
be meaningless if you assume 
even for a moment that any of 
the organizations concealed under 
the foregoing fictitious names, or 
left without titles, are managed by 
inexperienced executives. Every 
one of the four at the time of the 
incident related about it had be- 
hind it at least ten years of suc- 
cessful operation, with earnings 
above the average in its respective 
field. These were mistakes made 
by time-tried and time-proved 
concerns—not by beginners or by 
new managers of seasoned insti- 
tutions. Perhaps every name 
would be familiar to either you 
or your wife. 

It is the knowledge that just 
such errors as these—and more— 
have persisted in the management 
of able organizations that has 
made me almost fatalistic in the 
conviction that no company is 
wholly free from blind spots. I 
hold it to be true of my own com- 
pany, though wholly unable to 
suggest where we should suspect 
them. And I consider it an abso- 
lutely safe bet that one could be 
found in your management, if the 
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right, open-minded, unprejudiced 
diagnostician should start delving 
and probing. 

There is no advice I can gratui- 
tously tender as to how the situa- 
tion can be guarded against or 
cured. I have done all that I can 
do when I advise you to accept 
and work from the assumption 
that at least one blind spot exists. 
If you do that, the chances are 
greatly increased that you may 
some day recognize it when it is 
trying once more to collect its an- 
nual toll from your dividends. 


TWO ACCOUNTS FOR 
REIMERS & OSBORN 


EIMERS & OSBORN, Inc. 

New York advertising agency, 
have been appointed to handle 
two new accounts. One is that of 
the Aviation Institute of U.S. A, 
formerly known as the Aviators 
Preparatory Institute, with head- 
quarters at New York. 

The other is that of the Bush 
Terminal Company, also of New 
York, who operate extensive ware- 
housing, distribution, and manu- 
facturing facilities, together with 
a large sales building and Bush 
House in London. 

A comprehensive study of the 
Bush facilities as applied to man- 
ufacturers and distributors opet- 
ating in the New York market 
will be made. Advertising in 
newspapers and magazines will 
be used to present Bush service 
to business executives. 


The Philadelphia office of E¢ 
wards, Ewing & Jones, Inc., 's 
now located on the twentieth floor 
of the North American Building. 
Broad and Sansom Streets. 
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ET US examine an 
industrial city. 


Here is what you 
will find in one of the 
typical eastern cities 
which we have been 
studying in detail. Be- 
cause we have called sys- 
tematically on every sin- 
gle plant or establish- 
ment in this city, big ones 
and little ones, and talked with 
their responsible men, I can give 
you the picture exactly as it is. 

First, there is a compact group 
of utilities consisting of: 

A central station company, 

An electric railway company, also oper- 
acting busses, 

Two independent bus lines, and 

A steam railroad repair shop. 


Group of Prospects 


EXT, there is a group of 
seventy manufacturing 
plants, divided as follows: 


Six large highly organized companies, 
with an engineer or superintendent for 
every kind of work. The total purchases 
of these companies run into millions. They 
use 70 per cent of all the equipment in 
the manufacturing plants of the town. 
These, gentlemen, are the Class A plants. 

Twelve Class B plants, good prospects, 
but in smaller volume. Usually one or 
two men control the entire production side 
of the business. These plants use 23 per 
cent of all the equipment in the manu- 
facturing plants of the city. 

Fifty-two very small loft shops and 
manufacturing establishments. These are 
Class C prospects. They purchase little 
equipment except the special equip- 
ment of their industries. —Two of them 
show some promise for development, but 
the rest worry mostly about money, mate- 
tials, and labor. Almost without excep- 
tion these are one-man businesses, keeping 
their owners close to the daily grind. They 
employ only a handful of men, and in the 
aggregate use only 7 per cent of the manu- 
facturing equipment in the city. This 
group is the back-wash of Industry. 

And finally, there is a group of twelve 
architects, consulting engineers, electrical 
contractors, and so forth. These men 
handle most of the changes of general 
*quipment for the small manufacturers and 
also for several of the Class B_ plants. 
Likewise, the group controls almost en- 
tirely the construction and enlargements 
of the Class B and Class C plants. 


The central station company 
and electric railway company are 
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Portion of an address before the Association 
of National Advertisers, May 9, 1927 


Setting the Stage for the 
Industrial Salesman 


By Breaking Down a Typical Indus- 
trial Center Into Buying Groups Some 
Interesting Sidelights on Selling to This 


Field Are Uncovered 


By MALCOLM MUIR 


Vice-President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York 


Class A prospects, but in this par- 
ticular city the two independent 
bus lines are Class B prospects. 
The steam railroad repair shop is 
virtually a manufacturing plant 
and is sufficiently large to con- 
sider a Class A prospect. From 
the standpoint of their buying, the 
several utilities can be properly 
allocated in this way, since in 
their general buying practices, 
they are similar to the Class A 
and Class B groups among the 
manufacturing plants. 

Thus, Industry in this city 
really boils down to three big 
divisions: 

1. The Class A utilities and manufac- 
turing plants. 


2. The Class B utilities and manufac- 
turing plants. 


3. The consultants and industrial con- 
tractors. 


Here is a worth-while nucleus 
of 23 buying units and 12 consult- 
ants, out of a total of 87 actual 
establishments. 

With a bird’s-eye view of this 
typical city, let us now go out 
with the salesman and see his 
problems in actually selling its 
plants. 


Contact With Big Buyers 


IRST, he finds the Class A 

plants stand out clearly. Some 
of them are naturally spectacular, 
like the Fords, DuPonts, Carnegie 
Steels, and so on. The large body 
of them, however, though not so 
often in the public eye, are big 
buyers. He finds that he should 
contact with the Class A plants 
direct. Even on lines that the 
jobbers and dealers are selling 
them, the volume is sufficient 
to make it necessary for the 


manufacturer to throw 
in the support of his own 
salesmen. 

Next, he finds that he 
must establish contact 
with all the department 
and production heads 
who actually use his 
product. This frequently 
means selling as many 
as four or five men, be- 
cause committee buying is widely 
practiced. It is exceptional when 
the general administrative officers 
have anything to do with specify- 
ing equipments, and when they 
do, they are found to have as- 
sumed actual production respon- 
sibility. These department and 
production heads are progressive. 
Splitting hairs in operation, pro- 
duction, material handling, and 
so on, they watch constantly 
for developments that show prom- 
ise, and regularly do a certain 
amount of experimenting. They 
welcome salesmen who contrib- 
ute something real. The pro- 
duction superintendent of a large 
automotive plant told me that he 
always sees every salesman once, 
but unless the salesman talks in 
terms of automotive production, 
he doesn’t get in again. 


Industrial Salesman’s Problems 


HERE is a heavy competition 
for business of Class A plants. 
Unless the salesman and his firm 
are known inside and accepted as 
specialists, he has trouble getting 
past the purchasing department 
to the men who ultimately spe- 
cify. These plants prefer to deal 
with recognized well-established 
firms. Thus, it is vital for the 
salesman not only to give them 
definite help on specific problems, 
but also to have a reputation. 
The Class B plants are all the 
other worth-while plants in In- 
dustry—those that have not yet 
grown sufficiently to be fully de- 
partmentalized. In other words, 
the group includes the medium- 
size plants and a top layer of pro- 
gressive, organized smaller plants. 


Here the salesman meets a dif- 
ferent situation. He must get to 
the one or two men who actually 
run the entire pant, handling the 
work that the Class A_ plant 
would delegate to superintendents 
and department heads. These 
men are progressive and recep- 
tive. He finds them watching the 
Class A plants and following their 
practice. He is constantly asked 
what installations he has, and 
what proof he can show of results 
and satisfaction. 

As in the Class A group, the 
men in charge here are looking for 
help on specific problems and the 
salesman must have a specialized 
knowledge of their business. If 
he gets their confidence, they are 
good customers. Their volume is 
attractive, but because they buy 
less than the Class A plants, com- 
petition is not so keen, and sales 
come somewhat easier. Many of 
these plants are in line for growth. 
The vital thing here is confidence, 
and acceptance by the industry. 


Overlooked Buying Influences 


OME of these plants which 

operate with light machinery 
often refer the salesmen of gen- 
eral equipment back to their con- 
sulting engineers or contractors. 
In fact, the consulting and con- 
tractor influence is quite strongly 
felt throughout the whole group, 
especially in the matter of new 
plants and extensions. 


Now let us go with the sales- 
man to the architects, consulting 
engineers, industrial contractors, 
and local supply houses, usually 
the most overlooked influence in 
Industry. They are often retained 
by the Class A and Class B plants 
and have to be responsible for 
most of the structures and equip- 
ment of the very small lofts and 
shops. 


The stock in trade of these con- 
sultants is engineering skill and 
reputation. If the salesman con- 
tributes something to them they 
become strong recommending fac- 
tors, but they do not take this re- 
sponsibility unless he shows proof 
of results and acceptance among 
the Class A and Class B plants. 

Finally, let us go with the sales- 
man into the small lofts and 
shops, where we shall see clearly 


why there is no profit in consider- 
ing this group as a part of Indus- 
try, for direct selling effort. Their 
equipment is mostly out of date. 
They run it to death and buy only 
when they have to. Their work- 
ing capital being largely absorbed 
in payroll and materials, whatever 


‘money is available usually goes 


into buying or leasing the special 
machinery of their industries. In 
short, their buying is extremely 
small, and even in the aggregate 
does not add up to much, along- 
side the volume of even one or 
two Class A plants. The sales- 
man can best get in line for their 
business when it does come by 
cultivating the local consultants, 
contractors, and supply houses. 


Management’s Responsibility 


HE average industrial sales- 

man can be made more pro- 
ductive, but sales management 
must figure more in his every-day 
work. The lone-wolf salesman, 
roaming through Industry and 
doing the whole job alone, finds 


-himself being outsold time and 


again by trained men, backed up 
with the reputation, strategy, and 
support of a strong, helpful sales 
management. 

This growing responsibility of 
sales management is one of the 
most important developments in 
industrial selling. As in modern 
warfare, the infantry is still the 
force that wins battles; all the 
staff operations behind the front, 
the artillery, machine guns, tanks, 
planes, and so on, all work to set 
the stage so that the hard-working 
infantry can take individual ob- 
jectives. So it is in selling to In- 
dustry. Sales management must 
be on the job with all the modern 
equipment of selling—setting the 
stage for the salesman. 

Knowing the extreme impor- 
tance of industrial advertising. as 
a modern sales tool, I am sur- 
prised to find some manufacturers 
who have never got beyond the 
primitive notion that it is simply 
a way to get quantity inquiries. 

Let us see for a moment what 
industrial advertising should be 
doing in this typical city. 

In the Class A plants, the sales- 
man found the department and 
production heads progressive and 


receptive. But he could not get 
inside to them unless he and his 
firm were known and accepted as 
specialists, qualified to give defi- 
nite help on specific problems. In 
these plants, advertising should 
be building acceptance through 
continuously feeding performance 


information about the product 


and about its use in other large 
plants. 


The Big Fellows Lead 


HE Class B plants, he found, 

follow more or less closely 
the practice set by Class A plants, 
Thus he sees not only that he 
must be known as a specialist 
qualified to help on specific prob- 
lems, but also that he must dem- 
onstrate acceptance by the larger 
plants. The salesman often finds 
it impossible to set up this back- 
ground personally, but the same 
kind of informative advertising 
will do it very effectively here, 
because these men are progressive 
and have the reading habit for the 
publications of their industries. 

As I have said, the consultants 
and industrial contractors are the 
most overlooked influence in In- 
dustry. They should be culti- 
vated more by both salesmen and 
advertising. They are necessarily 
readers. Their reputation is their 
livelihood, and therefore they 
must recommend only established 
products. Advertising should be 
used here to give them proof that 
it is safe to recommend the prod- 
uct—a job which can be done 
through demonstrating its engi- 
neering merit and showing accept- 
ance by Industry. 

Both management and sales- 
man must look beyond the inquiry 
or name-and-address function of 
industrial advertising. ‘They must 
understand the industrial buyer 
himself, and why he uses adver- 
tising. While he is interested in 
talking to salesmen who bring 
him helpful information, he must 
conserve his own time. He de- 
pends on industrial advertising 
for the bulk of the necessary in- 
formation about the equipment 
that he buys, because it is quicker 
and more concise. But advertts- 
ing must give him facts. Gen- 
eralties and superlatives simply 
tire him. 
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eShortening WORDS in business 


YOWARY SOND 


“Take a letter, please !"—in response to this command your stenographer’s pencil 
oes scurrying across her notebook, reducing dictation to symbols that stand for words. 
Fiend Bond works the same way. Its thirteen colors and white lend shorthand 
speed to the circulation of printed forms. Instructions, memoranda, reports, and 
communications of every kind get passed along quickly, are acted upon promptly, 
and are less likely to be side-tracked on their way to the mails or the files. Favor- 
able price, coupled with unvarying quality and wide adaptability accounts for the 
widespread use of Howard Bond. Examine this sheet closely, and you'll see why it 
is called ‘‘The Nation's Business Paper.’ Send today for the big Howard Bond Port- 
folio of Sales Producing Letterheads and Office Forms. Free to business executives. 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO., URBANA, O. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Court Square Bldg., No. 2 Lafayette St. 10 La Salle St. 


HOWARD BOND — HOWARD LAID BOND — HOWARD ENVELOPES — HOWARD LEDGER 
HOWARD WHITE AND BUFF POSTING LEDGER 


“The Nation’s Business Paper” 


COMPARE IT — TEARIT — TESTIT — AND YOU WILL SPECIFY IT 


S ALE S&S MANAGEMENT, MAY 14, 


discharged before the termination 
of the five-year period specified in 
the contract. The counsel for the 
frm contended that the contract 
was void for lack of mutuality be- 
cause one portion stipulated the 
salesman’s “salary for the first 
six months to be $40 per week, 
and for the second six months at 
the rate of $45 per week,” thereby 
indicating that the term of em- 
ployment was to be one year, in- 
stead of five years specified in an- 
other part of the contract. 


In holding the contract valid 
for five years the court said: 


An Express Promise 


“Whether the contract is void 
for the want of mutuality must be 
determined as a question of con- 
struction, from a consideration of 
the language and expressions 
which the parties have used in 
the instrument. The agreement 
recites that ‘Mr. Whitcomb is to 
begin service for the company, 
and is to be employed as man- 
ager of local agencies for the said 
Company at Chicago, Illinois.’ 
Then, omitting the clause in rela- 
tion to his salary the contract re- 
cites: ‘It is mutually understood 
that said position here given to 
Mr. Whitcomb is for a term of 
five years, and any advances of 
salary he may receive are not to 
abrogate the duration of this 
agreement.’ The word ‘mutually’ 
in the clause above quoted from 
the contract means reciprocally 
given and received. It means an 
interchange of promises between 
the parties that the thing stated 
is agreed to. The above clause 
in the contract is equivalent to an 
express promise on the part of 
each of the contracting parties 
that the term of service is to be 
five years.” 

In Citizens Bank of Fitzgerald 
Vv. Benton, 73 S. E. 417, a contract 
tnumerated the duties of an em- 
Ployee and specified that he 
should perform them “at such 
time as he may see proper either 
Personally or by agent, and in 
general to do and perform all acts 


SALES 


Interpreting Employment Contracts 


(Continued from page 932) 


that he may deem necessary or 
expedient.” 


The validity of the contract was 
attacked on the grounds that the 
agent actually did not agree to 
perform any definite work. How- 
ever, the court held this contract 
valid, and explained that if the 
actual duties of the employee had 
not been qualified with the ex- 
pressions “when he may _ see 
proper” or “as he may deem ex- 
pedient,” the contract would have 
been void. In holding the con- 
tract valid, the court said: 


“It is undoubtedly true that 
where one agrees to exercise his 
skill as an expert in determining 
whether anything should be done, 
and, if so, what, or to decide that 
nothing is necessary to be done, 
as the case may be, that contract 
is just as valid as if the duties to 
be performed are specified.” 


Contract by Correspondence 


The custom of entering into 
contracts of employment, through 
exchange of several letters or tele- 
grams, presents unusual risks and 
hazards of becoming engaged in 
litigations having an _ uncertain 
outcome. 


In construing contracts of this 
character, the courts carefully 
consider all of the letters or tele- 
grams, in view of the circum- 
stances surrounding the particu- 
lar case. 


The controversy in the case A. 
Everett, Seedsman v. Bassler, 57 
N. E. 560, involved a contract 
completed by the passage of let- 
ters between a firm and a sales- 
man. In answer to a letter writ- 
ten by a firm offering a position, 
the salesman sent this letter: 

“Dear Sir: Yours of January 1 
at hand. From it I infer that you 
offer me a proposition at $15 per 
week in addition to the money 
advanced for transportation, pro- 
viding I do not leave you during 
the year. If I am correct please 
advise me. I will accept it and 
send in my resignation. As to 
leaving you, I would not come if 
I thought there was the slightest 
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danger, as I can have a position 
in New York at a better salary in 
two or three weeks; but I prefer 
your place and Indianapolis under 
the circumstances.” The firm sent 
the following answering letter: 
“Your letter came this morning. 
In reply at once, will say your un- 
derstanding is correct, and you 
should lose no time in making the 
change.” 


In holding both the employer 
and the salesman bound for one 
year by the contract, it is inter- 
esting to note that the court said: 


“Tt is well settled that a prop- 
osition made by one party by let- 
ter to another party at a distance, 
containing a specific offer, which 
is unconditionally accepted by the 
latter, will constitute a valid con- 
tract between them. The primary 
question in such a case is whether 
the correspondence shows an 
agreement upon which the minds 
of the parties met. 


“Permanent” Employment 


On the other hand, where an 
agreement made by the passage 
of letters or telegrams is not posi- 
tive, the contract is void. 


For illustration, in the case of 
Bentley v. Smith, 59 S. E. 721, the 
firm received a telegram from a 
person asking for a position. The 
firm replied with a telegram, in 
part as follows: 


“Position open. $500 per month 
until January. Permanent posi- 
tion. Can you accept at once?’ 
According to the testimony the 
individual accepted the position 
believing it to be permanent, in 
the sense of the strict meaning 
of the word. But, in January, 
after five weeks of employment, 
he was discharged for which rea- 
son he filed suit against his em- 
ployer for damages, claiming he 
had moved his family under 
heavy expense depending upon 
obtaining permanent employment. 

However, the employer was 
held not liable the court holding 
that, under the circumstance, the 
word “permanent” could not be 
interpreted to mean “indefinite.” 
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practices are only a fraction of 
what might be termed the uncon- 
scious, traditional mechanism of 
the market, for which no individ- 
uals are responsible, which, like 
Topsy, just grew, and which in 
the aggregate furnishes the main 
element of loss to the consumer. 
We desire to show concretely 
where and how the consumer has 
failed to get his money’s worth. 
Our appeal to him is we want 
him to demand more light to the 
end that such practices will di- 
minish, if not altogether cease. 
They will cease completely, alas, 
only in Utopia. In making that 
appeal vivid we shall have to pro- 
nounce a few names, and call a 
spade a spade, but our mission is 
not muck-raking but education. 
We are trying to remove the 
handicap which the manufacturer 
of sound goods now so frequently 
labors under. 


The Submerged Consumer 


“ HE consumer is today an 

Alice in a Wonderland of 
salesmanship. As technical arts 
grow more complex, he becomes 
increasingly removed from any 
first-hand knowledge covering 
the composition and the quality 
of the things he buys. As the 
massed forces of national ad- 
vertising, brand names, slogans, 
annual models, ‘service,’ and high 
pressure selling methods gen- 
erally, move down upon him, 
he tends to lose all basis of inde- 
pendent judgment. With a thou- 
sand drives to make him lum- 
ber-conscious, tooth- powder-con- 
scious, electric refrigerator-con- 
scious, silk stocking-conscious, 
furniture - conscious, soap - con - 
scious, breakfast food-conscious, 
mausoleum-conscious, he buys 
blindly, chaotically, as the sluice 
gates of ‘distributive pressure’ 
open and close. 

“When he buys, quality, dura- 
bility, the best for a specific use— 
even beauty—tend to escape him 
altogether. The market gives 
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What the Public Is Being Told About 
Today’s Advertising 


(Continued from page 896) 


him, now good value for his 
money, now excessive value for 
his money—as in certain forced 
sales—now sound goods at out- 
rageous prices, now shoddy and 
adulterated products, now danger- 
ous and vicious articles, now use- 
less and tawdry things to fill the 
wagon of the junk man. Knowl- 
edge and discrimination have van- 
ished from the scene, if indeed, 
since the days of cottage econo- 
my, they were ever on the scene. 
Is there any way of bringing 
them before the footlights? Per- 
haps: if the psychological dif- 
ficulties are not insuperable. 
Many large intermediate con- 
sumers—a few great corporations, 
certain universities, buyers’ asso- 
ciations, state governments, above 
all the United States government 
—tolerate no such nonsense. Such 
consumers set up standards of 
performance before they buy. For 
the federal government, the Bu- 
reau of Standards largely sets the 
measures of performance. For the 
expenditure of $2,000,000 a year, it 
is conservatively estimated that 
the Bureau, by testing goods in 
its laboratories and setting up 
specifications and standards, saves 
taxpayers $100,000,000 annually, 
on a part of the goods the gov- 
ernment buys. Why cannot this 
technique be extended — with 
modifications, of course —to in- 
form and aid the consumer at 
large? 


Consumers “At Large” 


** ARTICLES in this series deal 

in some detail with the 
Wonderland in which the consumer 
finds himself, and give some sug- 
gestions for finding the way out. 
If and when—a mooted question— 
Wonderland begins,to pall. At 
the current writing, the consumer 
seems to be having the time of his 
life. With a little more than av- 
erage purchasing power in one 
hand, and an installment contract 
in the other, he is trying to see 
how many advertisers he can 
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appease between breakfast and 
bedtime. But such exuberance may 
prove temporary. In that hope— 
quixotic if you will—these articles 
are written.” 

From the advertiser’s point of 
view there is considerable dyna- 
mite in that thesis, and the au- 
thors carry out the program with 
deadly precision. They give chap- 
ter and verse, cite the findings of 
scientific investigations, quote 
facts and statistics, not merely 
with respect to single products, 
but for whole groups of commodi- 
ties. The frame of mind with 
which any reader of these articles 
will turn to the advertising pages 
(any advertising pages) is not dif- 
ficult to imagine, and not par- 
ticularly reassuring either. The 
editor of one of the advertising 
journals remarked the other day 
that he had been casting about 
for some way to answer the 
Stuart Chase thesis, but the au- 
thors had chosen their examples 
so well that he had found it very 
difficult. I should say so! 


Helen Woodward’s Book 


BOOK of a different sort, 

though likely I should think, 
to be quite as devastating with re- 
spect to the public confidence in 
advertising, is Helen Woodward's 
“Through Many Windows,” re- 
viewed at some length in SALES 
MANAGEMENT for April 2. The 
portrait which Mrs. Woodward 
paints of advertising and adver- 
tising men, from twenty years of 
practical and highly successful ex- 
perience, is not one that is likely 
to be hung in any gallery of the 
good and great. She is perfectly 
frank in admitting that her ex- 
perience in advertising turned her 
from a conservative to a pas 
sionate rebel; that the callous in- 
difference of advertisers to any 
sense of moral obligation dis- 
gusted her, and the necessity 
for constantly thinking up new 
schemes for deceiving and hood- 
winking the public wore her out. 
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Know Texas? 


Market data and statistics 
in detail upon population, 
wealth, etc., of Texas by 
districts, counties, towns, are 
published in elaborate detail 
in The Texas Almanac and 
State Industrial Guide for 
1927. A copy will be sent 
to any address upon receipt 
of 60c in stamps. Published 
by the publishers of The 
News and The Journal. 


The Center of 


The Dallas Morning News | 
The Dallas Journal 


Texas’ Wealth | 


ORTY percent of all the people in the Greatest State live 
within a little circle of a hundred miles around Dallas— 
considerably less than one-tenth of the state’s total area. 


Here also is concentrated one-third of the state’s taxable wealth. 
One-fourth of its railroad mileage. More than one-fourth of its 
total agricultural production. 


Those who develop the Texas market usually begin here. Dallas 
is the Texas headquarters for a great majority of national dis- 
tributing organizations. 


The accepted medium of this Class-A territory is The Dallas 
News. For the city itself, The Dallas Journal offers coverage 
with economy. 


Together, these papers give you maximum advertising at mini- 
mum cost—and you handle them as a single medium. 


—An optional advertising combination 
with a specially attractive rate. | 
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It is quite true that her experi- 
ence was mainly limited to the 
bayous and backwaters of adver- 
tising, but that is merely a tech- 
nical distinction that will rarely, 
if ever, be apparent to the casual 
reader. Advertising, according to 
Mrs. Woodward, is by definition 
a digging of pits and baiting of 
traps to catch the unwary, and 
she describes the process in detail 
with considerable enthusiasm. 


For example, she gives the in- 
structions she received from an 
agency executive with respect to 
the preparation of copy for a cer- 
tain brand of baby food: : 


“As for this baby food stuff,” 
he said, “for God’s sake put some 
sob stuff in it. You know. And 
make it beautiful, too. Make it 
beautiful, make the words sing. 
Heavens! There isn’t a woman in 
the world that cares about facts. 
That kind of stuff you write for 
the Woman's Home Companion, 
that’s what get’s ‘em. Tears! 
Make ’em weep. 

“But be careful, my client 
wants us to be honest in this 
thing. Tell °em always to go toa 
doctor if they can and get a spe- 
cial prescription for their own 
baby. If they can’t do that, tell 
‘em how bad the milk supply is 
in lots of places and that they’d 
better use this food. And give 
‘em the figures about the baby 
death rate—but don’t say it flatly. 
You know if you just put a lot of 
figures in front of a woman she 
passes you by. If we only had 
the nerve to put a hearse in the 
ad, you couldn’t keep the women 
away from the food.” 


The Weakened Superlative 


PLEASANT demonstration 

that, of the fundamental sin- 
cerity and integrity of advertising! 
Mrs. Woodward’s narrative covers 
twenty years of exactly the same 
sort of thing, successfully applied 
to the promotion of many kinds 
of products. One can imagine 
without very much difficulty the 
reaction of the reader of this 
book to the Truth in Advertising 
seal of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. One can 
imagine, I think, his further reac- 
tion when he picks up his favorite 
magazine and reads, for example, 
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that “Everyone knows that the 


. Cadillac is the one car regarded 


by everyone as the finest auto- 
mobile in America!” 

The advertising fraternity—in- 
cluding in the term the general 
run of advertisers—is very likely 
to be a staunch disciple of the late 
Mr. Podsnap when it comes to 
disposing of awkward or incon- 
venient subjects. You may re- 
member his method, which was 
to put the inconvenient topic be- 
hind him with a gesture of im- 
patient contempt, and thus abol- 
ish it off from the face of the 
earth entirely. The method is 
simplicity itself, and it has been 
very largely followed with respect 
to the critics of advertising, the 
propounders of economic theories 
at variance with the orthodox 
doctrine, and with those rash 
souls generally who have oc- 
casionally risen to remark that 
possibly the last word had not 
yet been said on the subject of 
human progress. Podsnap has 
generally been on the job, to 
smother the critic with ridicule, 
to confound the theorist with 
panegyrics, and to rule the 
doubter out of court by connect- 
ing him with some mysterious 
and sinister conspiracy to destroy 
prosperity. 


Mr. Borsodi’s Treatise 


O IT has been with various and 

sundry voices that have been 
raised in warning against over- 
loading an antiquated and cum- 
bersome system of distribution 
with the fruits of high pressure 
manufacturing and mass produc- 
tion. Herbert Hoover’s effort, 
some ten years ago, to get busi- 
ness men to face the problem 
sanely and rationally, was smoth- 
ered by twisting his views into 
an argument for more selling 
pressure and a greater volume of 
advertising. So it has been, so 


‘far as I have noticed, with every 


critic that has spoken out since, 
down to and including Mr. Ralph 
Borsodi, whose book “The Dis- 
tribution Age” has only recently 
been published. Mr. Borsodi, 
however, has received the addi- 
tional gesture of being connected 
with a plot to ruin national adver- 
tisers and turn over their business 
to the department stores. 


MANAGEMENT 


Maybe “The Distribution Age” 
is propaganda with an _ ulterior 
and sinister motive. I don’t know, 
and it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence anyway. What does make 
some difference, for our imme- 
diate and present purposes, is the 
effect that the book will have on 
the public’s attitude towards its 
subject matter. It will take more 
than a gesture of podsnappery to 
dispose of that, painful and dis- 
tressing as the subject unques- 
tionably is to the advertising 
fundamentalist. 


Mr. Borsodi’s thesis may be 
summed up briefly, and very 
sketchily, as follows: 


An Author Runs Wild 


ASS production enables manu- 
facturers to produce goods 

very much faster than they can 
be naturally and normally con- 
sumed, or efficiently distributed. 
In order to run his producing 
machinery at a profitable rate, the 
manufacturer is compelled to 
persuade or dragoon the public 
into consuming more goods than 
would normally be needed or 
wanted, by high-pressure sales- 
manship, high-pressure distribu- 
tion and high-pressure advertising. 


As manufacturing processes 
improve and manufacturers mul- 
tiply, it becomes progressively 
more necessary and more difficult 
to increase the volume of con- 
sumption, and the pressure in- 
creases in proportion. To the 
manufacturer it becomes simply a 
matter of self-preservation to sell 
more and more goods, without any 
regard to the ability of the public 
to consume them or the strain on 
the channels of distribution. He 
must force consumption, in short, 
and force distribution, at any cost 
to the public, simply in order to 
keep his production machinery 
functioning without loss. 


National advertising, he asserts, 
has thus almost entirely ceased 
to perform its proper function as 
a medium of information, and has 
become almost wholly a medium 
of argument and persuasion, de- 
voted to the task of inducing the 
public to satisfy artificially cre- 
ated desires at an excessively high 
cost. 
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547,747 


Present Population of Louisville as shown by the New 
Caron Directory, just off the press—A gain of 12,656 
over the same date one year ago! 


Daily Circulation of the Courier-Journal and Louis- 
ville Times as shown by Postoffice statement for the six 
month period ending March 31, 1927, 155,125 a 
gain of 15,689 over the same date one year ago! 


Sunday Circulation of The Courier-Journal as shown 
by Postoffice statement for the six months period end- 
ing March 31, 1927, 130,513 a gain of 17,663 over 
the same date one year ago! 


Everybody in Louisville reads The Courier-Journal and Times, and have for years, but 
as long as Louisville continues to grow like this, so will these progressive, aggressive 


newspapers. 


The Courier -Zourna 
THE LOUISVILLE TIME 


Louisville’s Biggest and Best Afternoon Newspaper 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE S. C.- BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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“Unless,” he says, “the more 
prosperous consumers of the na- 
tion can be persuaded to turn 
themselves into gourmands, 
clothes racks and gasoline-eaters 
and to devote their lives largely 
to the consumption of the endless 
quantities of things which mass 
production is evoking, we shall 
have to give a thought to the 
problem of enabling the poorer 
sections of society to live as com- 
fortably as industrial progress to- 
day makes it possible, as well as 
to the problem of making it possi- 
ble for some of us to live richly 
and beautifully in spite of the im- 
perative need of consuming all 
that our production machinery is 
capable of producing.” 

Mr. Borsodi has done an admir- 
able job of research in the collec- 
tion of evidence with which to 
support his thesis, and it is rather 
difficult to escape the force of his 
main argument. He follows the 
subject relentlessly into its corol- 
lary ramifications, such as house- 
to-house selling, high-pressure 
credit, and high-pressure capital- 
ization, and the picture is com- 
plete and uncomfortably con- 
vincing. He is far less happy, 
however, in the section dealing 
with a possible way out of the 
dilemma. He seems to think that 
the retailer can be reinstated as a 
national purchasing agent, and it 
is this which lends the color of 
plausibility to the charge that the 
book is propaganda, especially in 
conjunction with the introduc- 
tion by the managing director of 
the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. 


Casting Shadows Before 


UT propaganda or no, the Bor- 
sodi opus is nothing to be 
sneered at, when it comes to the 
public’s instinctive appraisal of the 
credibility of present day advertis- 
ing. If it does nothing more it will 
be likely to bring about a con- 
siderably closer examination of the 
claims and pretensions of adver- 
tisers, and there are enough mon- 
strosities in evidence to drive 
home the Borsodi contention clear 
up to the hilt. 
Hitherto it has been possible to 
negative the effect of books like 
these (they run -back to “Tono- 
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Bungay,” and farther yet) by the 
sheer force and weight of adver- 
tising itself. But the force of ad- 
vertising is not standing up so 
well under the strain of its own 
functions, and the anvil chorus 
has only been conducting a few 
tentative rehearsals. If something 
is not done to curb the raisers of 
false hopes and the promoters of 
idle fears, the hypocrites and the 
fakers, there will be enough pent- 
up resentment generated to pro- 
vide a market for a “best seller” 
or two. 

And the possibility of a “best 
seller” that will capitalize the 
latent resentment against adver- 
tising may not be so very remote 
at that. If the editor of the New 
York Times Magazine is any au- 
thority on the subject, our genial 
friend Sinclair Lewis will be out 
two years hence with the “Elmer 
Gantry” of the advertising busi- 
ness; another of those galleries 
of full-length portraits painted 
with vitriol; and if the past per- 
formances of the gentleman are 
any criterion, the prospect is not 
one to be regarded with any spe- 
cial degree of satisfaction. If you 
have read Gantry by any chance 
you can imagine for yourself what 
Lewis could do with a fictitious 
publisher of newspapers and 
magazines, a cordon of advertis- 
ing agents likewise touched up 
with sulphuric, and an assortment 
of advertisers bent on skinning 
the public. 


A Job for Honest Advertisers 


HE plain truth is, of course, 

that advertising is laying it- 
self wide open to some such treat- 
ment, and if the creator of Bab- 
bitt, Arrowsmith and Gantry 
does not apply the bastinado, 
somebody else in all probability 
will. And as matters stand today, 
it would be rather difficult for 
even Podsnap to deny the im- 
peachment in any effective fashion. 
The reader can scarcely pick up a 
magazine or a newspaper, or read 
his morning’s mail, without being 
confronted with plain evidence of 
attempts to get his money under 
some degree of false pretense, 
ranging all the way from down- 
right, blatant falsehood to clever 
innuendo and sheer bunk. 
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I think it is definitely up to the 
sincere and honest advertisers to 
clean up the situation—if they ex- 
pect their advertising to continue 
to pay. If they do not clean it up, 
I think there is a serious question 
as to how much longer advertis- 
ing of any sort will continue to 
pay. The number of people who 
have been cheated and disap- 
pointed through advertising is 
growing every day, and so is the 
number of those who simply treat 
all advertising with the contempt 
that much of it obviously de- 
serves. It is becoming harder and 
harder to make an _ impression 
without lying, directly or by impli- 
cation, and advertisers are more 
and more forced to vie with one 
another in falsification. Resent- 
ment is increasing, and must in- 
evitably go on increasing. Every 
dishonest advertisement levies a 
tax upon the honest advertiser, 
quite as definitely as if the money 
were subtracted from his appro- 
priation. How much longer can it 
continue? What, if anything, are 
we going to do about it? 


Surmountable Obstacles 


T is plain enough, of course, that 

the adoption of the Dartnell 
suggestion of a National Board of 
Review, which for the want of a 
better name, we called the Audit 
Bureau of Advertising, or some 
equivalent means of accomplish- 
ing the same purpose, would be 
attended by considerable incon- 
venience, and would result in 
losses of revenue in many differ- 
ent directions. It might con- 
ceivably put some very prospet- 
ous enterprises out of business 
entirely, and it undoubtedly 
would cost a good many people 
a good deal of money. It would 
be difficult to organize, cumber- 
some to operate, and it would 
doubtless display the stupidities 
which are inherent in any system 
of censorship that is directed by 
human beings. There are plenty 
of objections to the thing, and we 
have no desire to pretend that 
there are not. It would bea great 
deal more pleasant to go on liv- 
ing without a painful surgical op- 
eration of this sort, but it is get 
ting to be a question as to how 
much longer the patient can sur 
vive at all without it. 
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“Repeat Sales 


The common problem of every 


business man 


“Repeat Sales”... the common 
problem of every business man in- 
terested in the great New York 
Market whether he be salesman or 
sales manager, advertising manager 
or treasurer, president or vice-presi- 
dent. 


Repeat Sales require something 
besides the salesman in the field 
... he is just one important part 
of the picture. He blazes the trail 
and keeps it open that there may 
be a free flow of merchandise, un- 
interrupted and in increasing 
volume. 


The actual flow of merchandise, 
its physical distribution, its ar- 
Tival on time, in good condition, 
just as ordered . . . that is equally 
necessary to assure Repeat Sales. 
Such high type distribution ser- 
vice builds a foundation of trade 
good-will and confidence that 
switches sales to the salesman 
backed by such service. 


“Filling Orders”? plays an im- 
portant part in getting Repeat Or- 


ders. Bush Distribution Service 


BUSH 
DISTRIBUTION 
SERVICE 


1. Freight cars taken over 
from any railroad and 
carefully unloaded at 
Bush Terminal and 
merchandise placed in 
special service rooms. 


2. Merchandise checked 
and entered on Bush 
inventory forms and 
duplicate acknowledg- 
ments issued. Short- 
ages, damages and 
other irregularities im- 
mediately reported. 


3. Special inspection of 
merchandise conducted 
upon request, involv- 
ing unpacking and re- 
packing of any type of 
commodity. 


4. Immediate release of 
merchandise upon de- 
livery instructions, 
seven copies of each 
order being issued for 
efficiency. 


5. Automatic stock rec- 
ords posted for with- 
drawal of each unit of 
merchandise ... and 
monthly summaries is- 
sued of total withdraw- 
als and stocks on hand. 


6. Delivery of merchan- 
dise to any point in 
greater New York in 
shortest time possible. 


BUSH TERMINAL CoO. 


Distribution Service 


New York 
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can play an equally important 
part. Merchants of greater New 
York will recognize your ability to 
meet their delivery requirements 
when they learn that Bush Distri- 
bution Service is working for you 
... for them. 


They know from experience the 
unfailing promptness, care and 
courtesy of Bush Servicemen, 
hand-picked for efficiency in the 
performance of their duties. They 
appreciate the personal pride and 
enthusiastic interest that has de- 
veloped throughout the Bush or- 
ganization and become an accepted 
guarantee of service. 


We would like to send you a 
more complete 
story of Bush 
Services. Fill 
out the coupon 
below and we 
will mail you 
a free copy of 
an interesting 
booklet, ‘‘Dis- 
tribution Per- 
fected.” 


Bush Terminal Company 


Distribution Service— Dept. A 

100 Broad St., New York 

You may send me, without obligation, your 
booklet, “‘ Distribution Perfected.”’ 
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HE advertising stop orders 

sent out by the California 
Packing Company about a 

month ago, and which were men- 
tioned in the April 16 issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, represented 
the cancellation of extra space 
contracted by the corporation 
early in the year for possible 
emergency use and were not can- 
cellations of the regular Del 
Monte campaign, according to W. 
E. Loucks, promotion director of 
The California Packing Corpora- 


tion. 


A Heavy Campaign 


“As a matter of fact,” said Mr. 
Loucks, “we are at present run- 
ning the heaviest campaign of ad- 
vertising we have ever placed be- 
hind our products, and our plans 
for the future involve no thought 
of a reduction in either our sales 
or advertising efforts. 

“Our magazine advertising dur- 
ing the present twelve months 
(our season running from Sep- 
tember, 1926, to August, 1927, in- 
clusive) is the heaviest ever con- 
ducted by this organization. It 
consists not only of more space 
devoted to Del Monte fruits than 
we have ever used before in a 
like period, but also a very large 
amount of space divided into a 
number of distinct campaigns on 
other Del Monte products. In 
some months our magazine sched- 
ule has run as high as three or 
four individual Del Monte adver- 
tisements in single issues of the 
magazines we are using. 

“Tn addition to our heavier use 
of magazine space this year, more 
local advertising has been done 
than in any previous season. Our 
local newspaper and_ billboard 
campaigns throughout the United 
States were the heaviest ever par- 
ticipated in; likewise our dealer 
service and window display work, 
which has been carried on in 
every important city of the United 
States. 


“Our expansion this year in 
advertising has not been confined 
to the United States, as our 
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Del Monte Advertising to Be 
Extended 


expenditures in other countries 
have likewise been increased. In 
Great Britain, for instance, we 
have just launched our 1927-28 
campaign. It far exceeds anything 
that we have ever done over there, 
and undoubtedly will be the 
heaviest advertising ever con- 
ducted in that country on canned 
fruits. This advertising is sched- 
uled to run continuously month in 
and month out during the next 
twelve months in the big London 
and Provincial dailies, and will be 
backed up by display advertising 
and other propaganda. 

“At the time our appropriations 
for the year are made, crop con- 
ditions and total packs must 
always be estimated five or six 
months in advance. Therefore, at 
the close of the 1926 packing sea- 
son, having a larger pack of one 
variety which normally goes into 
heavy consumption during the 
Summer months, we advised cer- 
tain publications that we might 
wish additional space during July 
and August of 1927, and we placed 
tentative orders for this extra 
space subject to cancellation 
should our pack of this product 
move into consumption faster 
than we anticipated—and that is 
exactly what happened. 


Adds New Media 


“A little over a month ago, find- 
ing that our supply had been 
greatly reduced through heavier 
demand than anticipated, and that 
it was moving satisfactorily into 
consumption, we advised these 
publications that the additional 
space tentatively reserved for use 
in July and August would not be 
needed. 


“However, none of our regular ° 


advertising space in magazines 
and newspapers, or on the bill- 
boards, previously planned for our 
current year’s advertising, has 
been cancelled. Our advertising 
for this period is the greatest we 
have ever run for a corresponding 
year, and averages over 80 per 
cent heavier than the average for 
the past three years. This not 
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only includes more space in each 
magazine, but the addition of a 
number of magazines not pre- 
viously used. 


“Not only has our present 
year’s campaign far exceeded any 
effort in the past, but our plans 
are for as much if not more ad- 
vertising on Del Monte during 
the coming season. Beginning 
June, our advertising in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, used consist- 
ently since 1917, will be in four 
rather than two colors, which will 
make this particular medium of 
far more value than it has ever 
been in the past.” 


A.N.A. CELEBRATE 
ANNIVERSARY 


UST seventeen years ago this 
J month seventeen advertising 
managers met at Detroit for the 
purpose of exchanging informa- 
tion and ideas regarding their 
mutual business problems. 


So valuable was this inter- 
change of experience that these 
executives determined to continue 
the meetings. Before dispersing 
they drew up and signed a state- 
ment, subscribing to the consti- 
tution and by-laws of the Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Managers, 
adopted on that day, June 24, 
1910. 

Fifteen of the founders of the 
Association of National Advertis- 
ers, which name was adopted in 
1914, are still actively engaged in 
advertising or marketing. 

The original group of seventeen 
advertising executives has been 
increased until 335 of the leading 
advertisers of the country now 
make up the membership of the 
association. 

The main subject of the Detroit 
convention and anniversary cele- 
bration, which was held on May 
9, 10, and 11, was “Laying the 
Foundation of an Advertising 
Campaign,” under which was dis- 
cussed market analysis, copy re- 
search, mediums including radio, 
dealer cooperation, and the place 
of advertised products in the de- 
partment stores. An important 
session was also devoted to in- 
dustrial advertising in relation to 
a general advertising plan. 
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ing of a long 
spell of “un- 


usual” cool and disagree- 

able weather that held 

back many contemplated 

Spring campaigns, and the coming 
of the normal brand—with the 
thermometer registering up in the 
eighties—a host of advertising 
programs have been launched. 
Among them all-electric refrig- 
eration holds the center of the 
stage at present. 

Competition is strong, not only 
among the electric refrigeration 
people themselves, but also be- 
tween them and the companies 
making ice refrigerators, the latter 
having awakened to the fact that 
they must put forth greater efforts 
to hold their own. Among the 
electrics, eight or more firms are 
in the field, with four of them 
doing the bulk of the business. 
Frigidaire, one of the pioneers, 
has the biggest campaign on, with 
120 salesmen working in Los An- 
geles and vicinity. Sales are re- 
ported 200 per cent ahead of last 
year’s Spring season. The going 
was slow during the cool weather, 
but took a tremendous jump the 
last week in April. Newspaper 
and billboard advertising are 
being used in moderate amounts. 


Underwood Closes Big Order 


Kelvinator reports sales ahead 
of the same season last year. A 
large force of salesmen is in the 
feld. Prominent poster board lo- 
cations are being used, also some 
hewspaper space. Servel is doing 
little advertising at present, but 
has a number of salesmen working 
in the Los Angeles territory and 
reports sales far ahead of the cor- 
responding season of 1926. Zero- 
lene has ten salesmen in the field. 
Ads appear in one of the morning 
Papers every Tuesday and are 
supplemented by dealer ads. Sales 
are reported as good. Superior, 


Copeland and Champion electric ° 


ire moving lively, although no 
Special campaigns are on. 
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Seasonal Weather Touches Off Spring 
Campaigns in Los Angeles 
Underwood Closes Order for 1,051 Five 


Typewriters; Frigidaire Reports Sales 
200 Per Cent Ahead of 1926 


Underwood Typewriter Com- 
pany has just closed a deal that 
has everyone talking, having sold 
1,051 new model No. 5 Under- 
woods to the Los Angeles Board 
of Education. Half-page ads tell- 
ing of the sale have been used in 
the dailies. Aside from this, no 
local advertising is being done by 
the typewriter companies, all of 
them relying upon the national 
advertising being handled from 
the home offices. Remington, 
L. C. Smith and Corona report 
sales substantially the same as 
last year. 


Maytag Keeps Plugging 


The approach of the vacation 
and touring season is foreshad- 
owed in a number of campaigns 
just started. The Santa Fe Rail- 
road is using large space in all of 
the dailies to advertise its “Back 
East” excursion rates. Smaller 
space is being used almost daily 
by the Union Pacific, Northern 
Pacific, Canadian Pacific, Denver 
& Rio Grande Western, and the 
Western Pacific. White Star, 
North German Lloyd and United 
States steamship lines are carry- 
ing single column vacation ads 
daily. The Los Angeles Steam- 
ship Company is featuring Ha- 
Waiian trips, using some promi- 
nent poster board locations. A 
vacation campaign has just been 
launched by the Puget Sounders 
and British Columbians Asso- 
ciated, half-page space being used, 
the copy appearing several times 
a week. 

The American Green Cross, 
which has just perfected a na- 
tional organization, with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles, is con- 
ducting an extensive “help save 
the trees” campaign, much of the 
copy addressed to vacationists. 
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columns, page 
length, and smaller copy 
is being used. 

While all of the wash- 
ers are being actively 
pushed through dealers, 
few of them are doing much ad- 
vertising. Maytag is using exten- 
sive space, emphasizing the value 
of the washer during house-clean- 
ing time, and listing 55 places 
where it can be bought in South- 
ern California. Graybar Speedster 
is carrying some advertising. 
Some newspaper space is being 
used by Premier Duplex and 
Hoover sweepers; both have ac- 
tive sales campaigns on, with 
many men in the field. Sales of 
most sweepers are somewhat 
slower than at the corresponding 
period last year. 


Indicative of the Spring house- 
cleaning and renovating season 
are the advertising campaigns, 
just started, of Solvite dry-clean- 
ing soap, Bulldog Cord garden 
hose, Pabco De Luxe rugs, Bab-o 
cleaner (a B. T. Babbitt product), 
Larvex, Betty Bright mop, and 
Pioneer roofing. All of these have 
moderate campaigns on in the 
dailies and a few in the car cards. 


A “Better Homes” Campaign 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany is using considerable space 
for Spar lacquer, carrying a list 
of dealers; and the W. P. Fuller 
Company, local paint manufactur- 
ers, are pushing Fullerglo in a 
campaign that is just starting. 
They, too, list dealers handling 
their product. A “Better Homes” 
campaign, in connection with 
“Clean Up and Paint Up” week, 
was conducted the last week in 
April. The city playground de- 
partment built a model cottage, 
completely furnished, which was 
visited by tens of thousands of 
people. Advertisers took advan- 
tage of the interest created to 
bring their wares to the public’s 
attention, and used newspaper 
space liberally. Ten inch by three 
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column ads urging better home 
wiring were run by the Copper 
and Brass Research Association. 
The Pacific States Electric Com- 
pany (General Electric) ran some- 
what larger ads along the same 
line. Congoleum and Armstrong 
linoleum were featured in quite 
large space throughout the week. 

None of the adding and calcu- 
lating machine companies has 
any special sales campaign on 
and little advertising is being 
done. Sunstrand and Marchand 
machines are the only ones ap- 
_pearing in the newspapers, and 
they are using only single column 
ads about four inches deep. Bur- 
roughs Portable adding machine 
occupies some prominent poster 
board locations. 


Parker Opens Campaign 

An extensive campaign has 
been started on Parker Duofold 
pens. Large newspaper space is 
being used and dealers are making 
liberal displays. Another cam- 
paign just getting under way is 
that of the Savingstamp Com- 
pany, which is using four sepa- 
rate ads—Homegrocer, Servistore 
(druggists), and White Fawn 
(cleaners), and another in which 
the Savingstamp plan is ex- 
plained. Lists of stores using the 
service are given. Only moderate- 
sized copy is being used. 

Poster board campaigns re- 
cently started include Mail Pouch 
tobacco, Phenix upholstered fur- 
niture, Burr Brothers pianos, 
Kleiber motor cars and _ trucks, 
and B. V. D.’s. Goodrich and 
Goodyear tires and Speedene 
motor oil have many prominent 
locations. So have Pep, Post 
Bran, Lifebuoy Soap, and Muf- 
fetts. 

Old Gold cigarettes are promi- 
nent in the dailies, cartoon ads by 
Briggs being used. Considerable 
space also is being used for Web- 
ster cigars, and somewhat smaller 
space for La Confesion and Y B 
cigars. 

Automobile advertising con- 
tinues heavy, especially on 
Wednesdays and Sundays, sev- 
eral makes frequently using full 
pages. La Salle and General 


Motors are among the newest 
Three-quarter page 


Space users. 
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space is being used for Samson 
Cord tires. Indian tires are using 
small space. 

A moderate-sized campaign is 
on for Golden Peacock bleach 
creme and Tonic face powder, the 
powder being offered free with 
each purchase of the creme. Sev- 
eral health belts are being exten- 
sively exploited, among them 
Restoro and Healthbuoy, both 
through the newspapers and sales- 
men. Calport—California wine 
grape tonic—has just started a 
campaign of considerable size in 
the newspapers. So has Sunland 
California lemon rinse—for the 
hair. 

Quarter-page space is being 
used for Wedgewood gas ranges, 
copy appearing several times a 
week: Direct Action gas ranges 
and Occidental gas ranges are 
each using ten inch three column 
space. 

Food products continue strong 


in the newspapers, on the car 
cards and on the poster boards, 
Libby, Armour, Heinz, Post, Kel- 
logg, National Biscuit, Quaker 
Oats and Del Monte products are 
among the most prominent, news- 
paper copy ranging from three- 
quarter pages down to five inch 
double column. Kay, made by 
the Kraft Cheese Company, is 
using full pages frequently. Sevy- 
eral Ben Hur products are being 
advertised in small space.  Jell- 
Well is carrying a large ad fea- 
turing a free jelly mould. Iced 
India tea is using a full column, 

New ads appearing during the 
last week in April included Port- 
land Cement Association (con- 
crete paving), White Rock water, 
Arrow Collar, Colonel golf balls, 
Brunswick records, Carnation 
milk and Alpine evaporated milk. 
Troco margarine is featuring a 
free aluminum ware offer in an 
eight inch double space. 


Applauds Mr. Wyman’s Reply 
to Sprague on Exporting 


HAVE just returned from a 

long and tedious trip around 
the world and among the other 
material that was on my desk 
upon my return I find SaLes 
MANAGEMENT for April 2 contain- 
ing Walter Wyman’s reply to the 
article that appeared in Harper's 
Magazine on American export 
selling methods written by Mr. 
Sprague, which article I have also 
read, and I have just read Mr. 
Wyman’s reply thoroughly. 

I think that Mr. Wyman’s reply 
to Mr. Sprague’s article was very 
sound indeed. Now and then, we 
find certain writers who will give 
us a story on export selling who, 
through inexperience, misrepre- 
sent to the general public in 
this country the export selling 
methods as used by American 
manufacturers. 

For more than twenty years I 
have been in the export business 
and I am very frank in saying 
that I think the methods that are 
being used today are sounder and 
saner and more productive than 
methods that are being used by 
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any other country of the world. 
The proof of this can only be 
shown in statistics. 

During my trip I have met many 
salesmen abroad from all nations 
and I am free to say that I think 
American salesmen that I met 
who were selling abroad were not 
only efficient, but were of a type 
that was equal to and in some 
instances better than any other 
salesmen I have seen. 

It is a distinct pity that editors 
of magazines such as Harper's, 
with the most unusual standing 
that Harper’s has in this country, 
would not investigate a little, tiny 
bit more closely the ability of the 
men writing articles of this 
nature. 

I am quite sure that if an ex- 
pression of opinion could have 
been had through someone that 
was very well acquainted with ex- 
port that this editor certainly 
would never have published this 
article—A. E. Ashburner, foreign 
sales manager, The American 
Multigraph Sales Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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President Coolidge meets with 
Washington meeting of the 


URING the last six years, publishers 
and editors have met regularly in 
Washington to discuss with the Cabinet 
officials, department heads and con- 
gressional committee chairmen, at the 
invitation of the National Conference 
of Business Paper Editors, the economic 
problems of government and business. 


Leaders of Washington economic thought 
and opinion welcome the representatives 
of the business press not alone because 
they represent a great audience of busi- 
ness men, but because they bring to the 
conference intimate knowledge of the 
trend and opinion in each field. 


Business is as sound as its press. One of 
the measures of business progress is the 
vitality and power of the business press. 


The business journals maintain this vi- 
tality and power as a great medium of 


business paper publishers and editors at the March 
National Conference of Business Paper Editors 


exchange of progressive business thought 
by intimate daily contact with their 
fields. 


When you buy advertising space in a 
business paper, you buy not merely the 
circulation of so many thousands of the 
1,110,000 paid subscribers of the A. B. P. 
publications—you buy an intimate sec- 
tion of trade goodwilland understanding. 


The reason why advertisers are turning 
more and more to the business paper, the 
reason why the volume of business pa- 
per advertising is growing, is found in 
the fact that business paper advertising 
is fast developing as the only econom- 
ical way to reach the intimate needs of 
classified buying groups. 


Business papers enable the advertiser to 
specialize his advertising just as he is 
specializing his selling today. 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 


fl 


The A. B. P. is a non-profit organization whose mem- 

bers have pledged themselves to a working code of 

practice in which the interests of the men of American 

industry, trade and professions are placed first—a code 

demanding unbiased editorial pages, classified and 

verified paid subscribers, and honest advertising of 
dependable products. 
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Keeping Hard Buyers Sold 


(Continued from page 886) 


“Kear, I rather like you,” he 
confessed on one occasion. “And 
there must be something to it or 
you wouldn’t be so enthusiastic 
over it and wouldn’t keep calling 
on me as much as you do. But,” 
he added explosively, “you'll 
never sell me any of your oleo- 
margarine.” 

“Some day you'll see things dif- 
ferently,” replied Mr. Kear in the 
same vein. “You don’t think 
now that you'll ever buy, but 
I’m going to keep calling until 
you do.” 


Developing Bigger Markets 


It wasn’t long after that that 
the long-delayed initial order was 
obtained. At the time that chain 
was selling a little over 100,000 
pounds of the competitive brand 
a year. One of Mr. Kear’s strong 
sales arguments had been the fact 
that the stores weren’t selling 
enough oleomargarine. Under his 
direction, sales have since risen 
to over 500,000 pounds a year. 
It is one of the company’s largest 
accounts, and it likewise is one of 
the most permanent. 

“The harder the buyer is to sell 
the longer he stays sold,” declares 
Mr. Kear. “I’m always suspicious 
of the easy sale. When a sale is 
made too quickly I back up a 
little and make the buyer realize 
that he’s really buying something. 
I make it a little harder for him. 

“For example, before I had got 
well started on my sales talk once 
the buyer said, ‘All right, put me 
down for a case.’ I didn’t want 
his order; I wanted his account, 
so I said, ‘But you are already 
selling four different brands. It 
seems to me that five would be 
too many. 

“*That’s right,’ agreed the 
buyer. ‘Maybe I'd better not take 
that case.’ 

“Having created enough resist- 
ance to make the man appreciate 
the fact that I was selling him 
something on a permanent basis, 
I went ahead to show him why he 
should carry our brand even at 
the expense of one or two of 
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the others. I knew three brands 
were the most he needed, and be- 
fore someone else explained the 
case to him I made certain that 
mine would be one of the three.” 


“One of the gruffest buyers I 
ever met, a man who refused 
flatly even to hear my proposition, 
warmed up immediately as soon 
as I began talking to him about 
motion pictures. They were a 
hobby of his, and he would talk 
about them by the hour. When 
I gave him some of the inside 
story out of my own experience, 
there was nothing he wouldn’t 
have done for me. Ordinarily, I 
make my interviews as brief and 
to the point as possible. Some 
buyers may like to talk about 
baseball and football, but most of 
them prefer to talk business. But 
once in a while it pays to get off 
the usual subjects.” 


The Use of Advertising 


“One notable indication of the 
sort of impression Mr. Kear 
makes on his prospects is the fact 
that all of them know him the 
second time he calls. They may 
have forgotten his name, but they 
all remember what he is selling 
and are ready to resume the con- 
versation where it was left off on 
his last trip. 

In doing specialty work Mr. 
Kear places a great deal of stress 
on advertising materials. He isa 
firm believer in the power of ad- 
vertising, and even in such minor 
matters as placing advertising 
cards in retail stores he selects 
the very best locations for them. 
Frequently, when some other sign 
is hanging in the most conspicu- 
ous part of a store, he will ask 
the grocer if that sign hasn’t been 
up long enough. He is usually 
allowed to take it down and hang 
his own in its place. 

To all those acquainted with 
Mr. Kear’s work, the most 
remarkable part of it is the enthu- 
siasm he makes the buyers feel. 
He radiates such interest in his 
goods that the buyer feels there 
must be some good reason for it. 
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His experience as an actor, too, 
helps him dramatize his selling 
talks, putting a clear picture of 
the whole proposition before his 
listener. Thoroughly sold on the 
firm and the product he has 
worked with for ten straight 
years, there is something about 
his presentation of them that im- 
presses prospects with his sincer- 
ity and earnestness. 

While interviewing a buyer he 
keeps his attention focused unin- 
terruptedly on his face. In case 
his listener's gaze wanders, he 
moves his chair up as close to his 
desk as possible, raises his voice 
and literally commands his undi- 
vided attention. In his own words, 
he “doesn’t give a buyer a chance 
to say ‘no.’” 

He numbers his friends and ac- 
quaintances in the grocery field 
by the hundreds. In an address 
book he carries with him wher- 
ever he goes are contained the 
names of between 700 and 800 
buyers, sales managers, salesmen, 
even down to the smallest retail- 
ers, with whom he has become 
acquainted. Whenever he is in a 
place like New York, Miami, New 
Orleans, or some other city of in- 
terest, he spends a Sunday after- 
noon writing post cards to a hun- 
dred or so of these people, jotting 
down some sort of friendly greet- 
ing to accompany them. 


“ARTICLES BUILT 
FROM EXPERIENCE’ 
BELIEVE you folks are doing 


a better job each month as 
you go along. I always enjoy 
going over the articles in SALES 
MANAGEMENT, because they are 
built out of experience. The week 
before last I was in Shreveport, 
Louisiana, at a sales meeting of 
a wholesale dry goods house, and 
during that sales meeting SALES 
MANAGEMENT was referred to sev- 
eral times. 
late you on the good constructive 
work that you are doing—Her- 
man A. Groth, William H. Rankin 
Company, Chicago. 


The Universal Pipe and Radia- 
tor Company offices will be lo- 
cated on the twelfth floor of the 
Graybar Building, in New York, 
after May 1. 
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A LIST OF NEW 
BUSINESS BOOKS 


PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION APPLIED TO 
MoperRN RETAILING. By Paul M. Mazur 
and Myron S. Silbert. (Harper & 
Bros., 1927, $5.) 

MarkeT DaTA Book. (G. D. Crain, Jr., 
1926, Free with subscription to 
“Class.’’) 

How To WIN AN ARGUMENT. By Richard 
C. Borden and Alvin C. Busse. (Har- 
per & Bros., 1926, $2.) 

AMERICAN Business LAw. By John J. 
Sullivan. (D. Appleton & Company, 
1927, $2.50.) 

ApvERTISING RESEARCH. By Percival 
White. (D. Appleton & Company, 
1927, $6.) 

INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SOUTH 
America. By Annie S. Peck. (Crowell 
Publishing Company, 1927, $3.50.) 

Tires ON LEADERSHIP—LIFE STORIES OF 
Twenty-Five Leapers. By Herbert N. 
Casson. (B. C. Forbes Publishing 
Company, $2.) 

ApvVERTISING AND SELLING Dicest. By WV. 
G. Lownds, E. D. Chenery, and G. J. 
Wiltshire. (Advertising Club of New 
York, 1926, $4.) 

ProBLEMS IN RETAILING. By Donald K. 
David and M. P. McNair. (A. W. 
Shaw Company, 1926, $5.) 

MEASUREMENT OF ADVERTISING EFFECTS. 
By G. B. Hotchkiss and R. B. Franken. 
(Harper & Brothers, 1927, $4.) 

IDEALS AND FOLLIES OF BUSINESS. By 
William Feather. (William Feather 
Company, 1927, $2.) 

Stup10 HANDBOOK—LETTER AND DESIGN. 
By Samuel Welo. (Frederick J. Drake 
& Company, 1927, $3.) 

TECHNIQUE OF EXECUTIVE CONTROL. By 
Erwin Haskell Schell. (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1926, $1.75.) 

FORECASTING BUSINESS CONDITIONS. By 
C. O. Hardy and G. V. Cox. (The 
Macmillan Company, 1927, $4.) 

DistRIBUTION AGE; A STUDY OF THE 
EconoMy OF MoberRNn DISTRIBUTION. 
By Ralph Borsodi. (D. Appleton & 
Company, 1927, $3.) 

TECHNIQUE OF SALESMANSHIP. By Charles 
C. Knights. (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
1927, $1.50.) 

ADVERTISING PROPERTY INSURANCE. By J. 
W. Longnecker and A. W. Spaulding. 
(Rough Notes Company, 1927, $4.) 

How to INFLUENCE MEN: THE USE OF 
PsycHOLOGy IN Business. By Edgar 
James Swift. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1927, $3.) 

Business CYCLES AND BUSINESS MEASURE- 
MENTS. By Carl Snyder. (The Mac- 
millan Company, 1927, $6.) 

How To Do ResearcH Work. By W. C. 
Schluter. (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1926, 
$1.25.) 

DEPARTMENT STORE ORGANIZATION. By 
Arthur Lazarus. (New York Dry Goods 
Economist, 1926, $3.) 

SALES ADMINISTRATION. By Walter S. 
Hayward. (Harper & Bros., 1926, $5.) 

SeuLinc aT Reta. By V. H. Pelz. 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1926, $2.50.) 

SALESMANSHIP, By Charles H. Fernald. 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1926, $5.) 

Crepits AND CoLtecTions. By R. P. 
Ettinger and David E. Golieb. (Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1926, $5.) 

PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. 
By Erwin Haskell Schell and Harold 
Hazen Thurlby. (A. W. Shaw Com- 
Pany, 1927, $5.) 
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the Associated 
Envelope Makers 
{ PRINTED— LITHOGRAPHED— EMBOSSED — PLAIN } 
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The Associated En- 
velope Makers are 
strategically located 
to serve the entire 
country as exclusive 
manufacturers of 
*GLUE-LOCKED 
envelopes, in addi- 
tion to all other 
styles and sizes of 
envelopes for every 
business. 


Write or telephone 
the nearest maker 
for samples and 
prices. 


“ENVELOPE ECONOMIES,” a complete handbook 
on the practical uses and advantages of envelopes 
CF of all kinds for all purposes, is sent on request. 


Write the nearest maker below for your copy. 


AssocIATED ENVELOPE Makers 


Make ‘Better Envelopes 
wy POLIS 


Monasch Company 
Envelope Mfrs. and Lithographers 


BOSTON 
Boston Envelope Company 
315 Center St.—Jamaica Plain 
Phone—Jamaica 4870 


500 South Fifth Street 
NEW YORK CITY KAN: CITY 
Berlin and Jones Company . Berkowitz i: Com: 
547-553 West 27th Street : a 19th and Campbell Sesests” 
Phone—Chickering 8680 CLUE-LOCKED—Reg U.&. Pas. 08 Phone—Harrison 0092 
I wey--ennomeney ene ST. LOUIS 
iting-Patterson Company The Wolf Envelope Com Berkowi 
320 North 13th Street 1749-1781 East 22nd Sereet” Locust, Tied and Se Chea 
Phone— Locust 0545 hone—Prospect 3470 Phone—Central 2525 
oe ae 
les Envelope Corporation troit Envelo i 
Montebello Ave., Near 25th St. 530 iquette i. pa IOI 1st Wales joa” 
Phone—Homewood 8968 Phone—Northway 2094 Phone— Walnut 957 
‘ cmcase LOS ANGELES 
rown Paper Goods Com: Coast Envelope Com 
900-910 West Lake Street” 610 East Second Street” 
Phone—Haymarket 7027 Phone—Metropolitan 3113 
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Have y 


Minin 


ou -! 
tried this? 


An inappropriate cover puts 
your catalog or booklet in the 
class with the poorly dressed 
salesman—they do not regis- 
ter favorably on first appear- 
ance—they lack the effect of 
a good impression. 


Have you tried Kroypon? 


Kroypon Cover assures com- 
plete ink coverage with mini- 
mum impressions—scorns 
careless handling—immune 
from the disfiguration of fin- 
ger soiling—a beautiful ripple 
finish stock and yet it takes 
halftones with clearcut sharp- 
ness. 


Art Directors, Sales Mana- 
gers and Advertising men 
should know more fully Kroy- 
DON’s unusual characteristics. 
Write on your business sta- 
tionery today for our Com- 
plete Sample Book—it is 
worth having. 


3 


KROYDON 
COVER 


HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER CO. 
55 Fiske Avenue, Springfield Mass. 
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Then We Got the Kind Of 
Dealers We Really Wanted 


(Continued from page 888) 


sale work, formed the Star Stove 
Shops, Inc., as the selling agency, 
and gave him twelve cities: Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Brooklyn, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, and Colum- 
bus, Ohio. In each of these cities 
he opened sales rooms, employed 
salesmen, crew managers, and 
a city manager, and engaged in 
selling direct in much the same 
way I have outlined. 

“Beginning with January, 1926, 
when Mr. Walker took charge, 
sales doubled practically every 
other month and by August, we 
were selling 1,600 ranges a month. 

“In the meantime, I was work- 
ing on distribution in territory 
other than these twelve metro- 
politan cities. In this I was ma- 
terially aided by the fact that we 
already had a dealer organization 
and a field force for our oil stove, 
although an oil stove dealer is not 
always a good gas range dealer. 


Lining Up the Dealers 


“With the experience and the 
success we had gained in selling 
the White Star range ourselves, 
we were prepared to approach the 
best dealer in each city and offer 
him a mutually exclusive proposi- 
tion; he to have the exclusive 
sale of our gas range in his city 
and to sell it exclusively as his 
gas range line. 

“We made no charitable ges- 
tures whatever. We had a proved 
proposition to offer and we of- 
fered it only to the most desirable 
connection in each city. If we 
couldn’t get the most desirable 
connection, we waited till we 
could get it, and we offered a 
strictly-business, profitable fran- 
chise, without any of the usual 
charities such as free freight, 
free service, and advertising al- 
lowances. 

At the same time, we insisted 
that the dealer make some money 
for himself on stoves. We proved 
to his satisfaction that stoves can 
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be sold every month in the year 
and that they can be sold at a 
profit. Instead of asking him to 
put on a sacrifice sale of the stock 
he had on hand, we asked him to 
mark up his prices and offer a 
trade-in proposition on them till 
he could clean them out. And we 
positively insisted that he mark 
up our line to give him a sub- 
stantial profit and to allow him 
to merchandise it aggressively. 


Helping Merchants Sell 


“Beginning in May of last year, 
we selected dealers in principal 
cities and towns gradually as we 
could form the desired connec- 
tions. We have now secured satis- 
factory dealer representation in 
about 750 cities and towns, includ- 
ing five of the cities originally as- 
signed to Mr. Walker. From time 
to time, we expect to appoint 
dealers in other cities where we 
are still selling direct, but we 
shall not do so until we can get 
the very best dealer representa- 
tion and we shall probably con- 
tinue to do some direct selling in- 
definitely, if for no reason other 
than to maintain a kind of sales 
laboratory, where we can work 
out problems to our own satisfac- 
tion. Among our dealers now are 
several of the largest department 
stores in the country and many 
leading public utility companies. 

“These dealers may or may 
not sell direct, as they see fit. We 
rather favor direct selling, where 
the dealer is prepared to do it 
properly, but we are promoting 
selling methods that insure a 
large volume in our line, whether 
or not the dealer employs outside 
salesmen. 


“In the first place, as I have 
already said, we insist that the 
dealer take a mark-up that will 
enable him to offer a trade-in al- 
lowance and feature this regularly 
in selling our line. Then one 
week each month, he puts on a 
special campaign, during which 
he offers an attractive premium 
instead of the trade-in allowance. 
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The Commercial Appeal 


Memphis Evening Appeal 


Combined Circulation 


over 144,000 Daily 
over 137,000 Sunday 


The COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
has the largest circulation of 
any newspaper in the South, 
with over 103,000 net paid 
daily and 137,000 net paid 
Sunday. 


The MEMPHIS EVENING 
APPEAL has a circulation of 
more than 41,000 net paid 
daily and constantly increas- 
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ing, principally because it is 
the best evening newspaper 
ever published in Memphis, 
and its large and growing 
circulation is simply an indi- 
cation of the reception 
accorded it by the people of 
Memphis and the surround- 
ing territory, who recognize its 
unquestionable superiority. 
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THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


National Advertising Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO LOSANGELES PORTLAND 
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Include 
Troy in 
Every New 
York State 
Campaign 


Troy—where 118,141 pros- 
perous people live in a 
four mile radius—is an in- 
dependent and important 
metropolis. 92.5% of the 
people do all of their buy- 
ing in Troy stores. 


These merchants are pro- | 
gressive and co-operate 
readily with national ad- | 
vertisers. Troy is one of 
the best try-out towns in 
the country. Its people are | 
served by 54 wholesalers, 
8 department stores, 503 | 
retail grocers, 49 drug- 
gists, 33 jewelers, 45 furni- 
ture houses, 44 shoe out- 
lets, and 56 dry goods 
stores. Distribution is l 
quickly and economically 
obtained. [ 


The TROY RECORD 
dominates, saturates the 
Troy market and is read 
by eight out of ten families. 


Let us send you more 
facts on Troy. We fur- 
nish statistical informa- 
tion— make general in- 
vestigations — get dealer 
co-operation—furnish 
route lists for salesmen— 
everything to help make 
the advertiser’s campaign 
a 100% success. 


z 


THE TROY 
RECORD 


A.B.C. 22,426 copies daily 


CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
STON 


CHICAGO 
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“We plan these campaigns and 
furnish the publicity material, in- 
cluding mats and cuts, but the 
dealer pays for the space. He runs 
three ads during each campaign; 
Friday, Tuesday, and Friday, the 
campaign to start on Saturday 
and end on Saturday. We have 
it so arranged, too, that our field 
men call on every dealer once a 
month and that this call in each 
instance be so timed as to coin- 
cide with the sales campaigns. 
The field man thus meets the 
dealer at a time when he is en- 
thusiastic, helps him out with the 
sale, and gets his order for the 
material for the next month’s sale, 
as well as for stoves. 


A Premium Plan 


“These advertising campaigns 
are carefully planned and the 
premiums offered are appropriate 
and very much worth while. One 
month, for example, the dealer 
offered free linoleum for the 
kitchen with one of our new 
ranges. We figured that he could 
do this at even less cost than the 
usual trade-in allowance, and you 
can readily imagine what an 
appealing combination an_ all- 
porcelain enamel white range and 
new linoleum makes to any house- 
wife. It gives her the kitchen of 
her dreams and she will possess it 
if at all possible. 


-“Another of the specials was a 
breakfast room set, consisting of 
drop-leaf table and two chairs. 
We bought 3,500 of these at a 
price which enabled us to pass 
them on to the dealers at $12.20, 
a price that cannot be approached 
by any furniture store, and an 
amount less than the average 
trade-in allowance. 


“We promote some campaign of 
this kind one week almost every 
month and they are successful, 
without exception. Not the least 
important feature of the plan is 
that the offer is for one week 
only. If the housewives wish to 
take advantage of one of these 
special offers, they must act at 
once, which means bringing them 
to a decision to buy right then, 
of course. 

“We began lining up dealers 
less than a year ago ‘and already 
our dealer sales are running about 
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double our re-sales and we have 
mighty good dealer re-sale organ- 
izations in seven of the principal 
cities of the country.” 


Questioned as to why, in his 


opinion, the plan has ‘worked 
out so successfully, Mr. Graves 
brought out several points that 
are worthy of very serious con- 
sideration. 

“The quality of the product is 
one of the principal reasons,” he 
said. “We didn’t try to see how 
cheap we could make this range; 
on the contrary, we tried to see 
how good and how beautiful we 
could make it, regardless of cost 
or the price at which we would 
have to sell it. In other words, 
we went to the opposite extreme 
from the too-popular price appeal. 

“We made the product as good 
as we could, we studied the con- 
ditions and determined to make a 
generous trade-in allowance, we 
offered equally generous commis- 
sions to our salesmen, then we 
took a mark-up that would en- 
able us to do all this and still 
earn a fair profit. The trouble 
with too many manufacturers and 
with nearly all dealers is that they 
think they have to sell at low prices 
in order to get business. We have 
proved that one can sell at prices 
high enough to enable him to 
merchandise aggressively and get 
even more business. 


The Dealer’s Profit 


“This has been one of the big- 
gest inducements to our dealers, 
once they have been made to un- 
derstand it. They are amazed to 
find that we not only are willing 
for them to make a profit, but 
actually insist that they make 
money. We have convinced them 
by actual experience that they can 
make more money on a fair mark- 
up than on a penurious one. The 
difference is simply the difference 
between selling and store-keeping. 
Our dealers sell our product ; they 
don’t merely stock it and wait for 
folks to come in and buy it. 

“Then, too, the product is one 
that has an exceptionally strong 
appeal to every housewife. Al 
most every housewife can buy 1t, 
too, because it is sold on easy 
terms. 
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“We have been successful with 
our re-sale work because we have 
one of the best re-sale organizers 
in the country in charge of it and 
because promotion is always wait- 
ing for every man who proves 
himself worthy. Salesmen are 
promoted to crew managers, city 
managers, and district managers, 
and they are all working for ad- 
vancement. The commissions are 
generous, too, and the work is 
pleasant, because every housewife 
wants such a range, whether or 
not she buys one.” 

Mr. Graves said that in spite of 
the business recession that has 
characterized most lines during 
the past few months, his com- 
pany’s sales still are very much 
“on the up and up.” 


FOOD JOURNAL TO 
OFFER AWARD 


CERTIFICATE of merit is 

to be awarded by the Ameri- 

can Food Journal to the food 

manufacturer who has made the 

greatest contribution to the food 
field as a whole during 1926. 

“That the food manufacturer is 
a force in the educational as well 
as in the commercial field is com- 
ing to be an accepted fact. 
Leaders are turning frequently to 
the chemist and nutrition labora- 
tories of the great food manufac- 
turing plants for new facts con- 
cerning food values,’ the an- 
nouncement points out. They are 
also consulting with these same 
manufacturers as to suggestions 
in regard to the best ways of tell- 
ing the story of this cooperative 
work, 

“Manufacturers, on the other 
hand, are realizing that they must 
have the backing and cooperation 
of the technicians if they are to 
build consumer confidence.” 

_ Anumber of companies, includ- 
ing the Fleischmann Company, 
the Cream of Wheat Company, 
Welch Grape Juice Company, 
Kellogg Company, and the Ha- 
Waiian Pineapple Company, are 
taking advantage of an oppor- 
tunity for an unusual piece of co- 
operative publicity work. Each of 
these companies and others repre- 
sented in the plan is preparing a 
careful and detailed report of 
Progress made in 1926. 


5 1 Million 


Customers 


HERE are thirty-one million 

Americans who live on farms. 
Twenty million more Americans who 
live in small towns or in the edges of 
cities are farm minded because they 
own and operate farms or rent them 
to others, or because they operate 
rented farms, or work on farms. To 
these fifty-one million people a good 
farm paper is their first choice in 
reading matter. They are somebody's 
customers now. More than five mil- 
lion of these American farmer cus- 
tomers can be reached through the 
advertising pages of Farm Life. Other 
important groups are reached by other 
good farm papers. To sell them all, 
you should tell them all. 


T. W. LEQUATTE 


Advertising Manager 


Farm Lite 


Spencer, Indiana 
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“— particularly 
useful in the solicita- 
tion of new accounts.” 


The Daniel Hays Co. 


They all make one comment about the 
Pyramid Sales Portfolio. It has more 
than filled their fondest expectations. Mr. 
C. L. Landon, of Hays Superseam Gloves, 
is but one of our many boosters. Read 
what he writes about this novel way of 
selling: 

“We are very glad to be able to 

inform you that your Pyramid 

Portfolio was very well regarded by 

all of our salesmen. 


“Each one of them has used the 
Portfolio all year. We have found 
it particularly useful in the solici- 
tation of new accounts where nine- 
tenths of the sale has to be made 
before our merchandise can be dis- 
played. Almost any prospect will 
pleasantly allow the salesman to open 
up a Portfolio. 


‘ASK THE MAN WHO USES ONE”’ 


Our 16 page book will give you more 
complete data about the “Pyramid” and 
present many different uses for it. Write 
for your copy today. 


yoatniehSates 
oftfolro. 


U. S. Patent No. 1577697 


Interchangeable adaptors used on 
the Pyramid Sales Portfolio per- 
mit two or more sales messages to 
be used. This is but one of the 
many desirable features of this dis- 
play portfolio. 


Michigan 
Book Binding Company 
1036 Beaubien St. Detroit, Mich. 
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Do Your Salesmen Check 
Their Sample Cases? 


(Continued from page 892) 


Yet there are adhesives which can 
be carried in small space which 
lend themselves to the correct 
use by the salesman in affixing 
labels so that the package will be 
a credit to you. 

The salesman checks his sample 
case when his samples are not 
attractive in appearance—and 
can you blame him? The best 
practice which has come to my 
attention in recent years in con- 
nection with insuring the proper 
appearance of samples within the 
sample case is that of a New Eng- 
land manufacturer. 


Fresh Boxes and Cartons 


In a concealed pocket in the 
cover of the case there is a sturd- 
ily-built envelope containing other 
sturdily-built envelopes, all of 
Japanese vellum. The largest en- 
velope is the container for the 
others, in each of which is found 
a carefully-selected set of labels. 
Each label is in the envelope 
which by size should protect it, 
and each of these interior envel- 
opes is labeled with its original 
contents, catalog numbers being 
used. In another part of this se- 
cret pocket there is a shallow box 
for cartons. Every thirty days a 
new supply of cartons is mailed 
each salesman, and every sixty 
days a new supply of labels. In 
the case of city salesmen, of 
course, only an emergency supply 
is carried, as every sample can be 
fixed up while the salesman is 
writing out orders or attending 
to his clerical duties in the office. 

In this same secret pocket is 
a miniature dustless duster for 
use not only on the samples, but 
on the sample case itself. Also 
there is a two-row millinery brush 
which, while small, is especially 
built and effective in reaching 
the furthest corners of the plush- 
lined case. A small collapsible 
tube of labeling adhesive, which is 
kept in a rubber case similar to 
a miniature toothbrush holder, 
completes this equipment. 
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But it ‘is not enough that an 
enterprise should have one well- 
built, well-equipped sample case, 
The average manufacturer needs 
at least three different types vary- 
ing widely in their makeup. In 
fact, most manufacturers will re- 
quire four. 


The first type we can call 
“standard.” ‘This will be the one 
used by the majority of the field 
senior force. The second we will 
call “city,” and is for the men who 
regularly call on the trade in 
the home-office and branch-house 
cities. The third we will call 
“specialties,” and is adapted for 
use by the demonstrators, spe- 
cialty men, small-town and turn- 
over workers, as the case may be. 
Then, for a distinct fourth type, 
which many manufacturers must 
have, will be the sample case we 
shall call “automobile” and which 
is used only by the men who 
travel in cars. 


Automobile Equipment 


Space will not permit going into 
great detail in connection with 
these three or four major divi- 
sions. In fact, it is hardly neces- 
sary to do so, since the names 
and the brief description already 
given will indicate the funda- 
mental differences. 

But it will not be amiss to de- 
scribe some of the particular 
points requiring attention in sam- 
ple cases which are to be used by 
salesmen traveling in cars. First 
of all, the “automobile” sample 
case must stand “scuffing.” The 
salesman cannot be expected with 
infinite tenderness to place his 
sample case in six layers of cot- 
ton batting when he places it in 
the luggage compartment of his 
car. In the first place, he may be 
in a hurry. In the second place, 
it may be raining cats and dogs, 
and in the third place, any one of 
a score of things may happen S° 
that he will not, rather cannot, 
give the sample case these deli- 
cate attentions. 
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There are two methods used by 
experienced sales executives who 
care for the requirements of the 
“automobile” sample case. One 
type of sales executive believes 
that a sturdy, heavy leather—even 
rhinoceros hide—must be used as 
something that will withstand 
abrasion to a marked degree. 


The other type, and, to my 
mind, on the whole the most suc- 
cessful type, believes in retaining 
the attractiveness of the outside 
of the case by protecting it easily 
but constantly from abrasion. 

This latter group have stout 
canvas or leather-substitute cov- 
ers for the salesmen’s sample case 
which permits them to use pin- 
seal or other fine leathers without 
the certainty that the first hun- 
dred miles will rob them of their 
beauty. Another means used by 
experienced sales executives of 
this type is to have a compart- 
ment within the luggage com- 
partment which is hardly more 
nor less than a firmly fixed suit- 
case with protective padding on 
springs. 


Adaptation to Purpose 


One excellent example of this 
opens at a touch, remains wide 
open, and permits without deli- 
cate handling the tossing of a 
sample case into it, and with a 
single pressure it is not only 
locked, but is water-tight. 

The solution of the problem of 
the “automobile” sample case de- 
pends upon the proportion of use 
within an individual enterprise. 
Obviously, pig iron does not re- 
quire a sample case. Obviously, 
certain types of merchandise, if 
displayed in a pin-seal case with 
purple velour lining, would look 
as out of place as a plumber in a 
baby-blue kimona. 

Equally obviously, many lines 
must come into the sacred pres- 
ence of prospective customers 
looking their best and in a sam- 
ple case worthy of the products 
and of the pride of the maker. 


The Manifold Supplies Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, New York, mak- 
ers of Panama typewriter ribbons 
and carbon paper, has placed its 
advertising account in the hands 
of C. P. McDonald Company. 


_The man who drives 
should be up in front 


Ve “sales drives” should be directed from 
a western headquarters, if adequate volume at a 
low sales cost is to be obtained. 


And just as truly the filling of western orders should 
be supervised and handled from a western warehouse 
or factory-branch. 


Oakland—the ideal “Driver’s Seat” 
inthe West | 


120 national manufacturers maintain closer, faster 
control of Pacific Coast sales by operating from 
Oakland factories and warehouses. 

Why this marked preference? 


Because Oakland is closer to all the west than any 
other big industrial city. Deliveries are fast and 
freight costs low in the filling of orders. Oakland 
has unexcelled rail and water shipping facilities. 

Power is plentifuland cheap. Labor is moreefficient 
in Oakland’s excellent working climate. Raw ma- 
terials are abundant in Oakland’s back- country. 


Do you know Oakland and its advantages for 
your business? There is valuable information in ““Indus- 
trial Oakland”. May we send you a copy? 


_ Or, better still, let us prepare a special market and 
industrial survey of this territory for your particular 
industry. This will be done for any business executive. 


Industrial Department, Oakland Chamber of Commerce 


This advertisement of Oakland « 
and Alameda County — the 
West's fastest growing indus- 
trial district — is pene co- 
operatively by the Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce and the 
Alameda County Board of 


OAKLAND {1:2} CALIFORNIA 


C “Industrial Capital of the West’ ) 
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The Outlook for 
Summer Business 


It is probable there will be 
a further tightening up of 
business during the next few 
months. Orders are going to be harder to get. It 
is going to be more difficult to get salesmen to 
produce. It is going to tax the resources of most 
sales managers to keep sales up to where they want 
them. Some forecasters predict that the summer 
business level will be off 5 per cent compared with 
last year. Whether business is off 5 per cent or 15 
per cent means little. There are very few business 
fields that do not yield more than enough business 
to supply all the concerns in that industry that are 
on their toes. So even though business does fall off 
a few points, the only ones who need to worry are 
those who have gone to seed from a sales getting 
standpoint. ‘There never has been a depression so 
bad in this country—at least not in recent years— 
when live salesmen could not find live prospects to 
sell. Even in the panic of 1871 Andrew Carnegie 
was able to find customers to keep his foundry 
running and to buy out some of his competitors. 
But Carnegie didn’t do it by sitting back and accept- 
ing the “inevitable.” He got out and hustled. He 
made everybody else hustle. The Scotch iron 
master took no stock in “conditions.” He pinned 
his faith to continuous, unrelenting effort, with a 
little more steam for the grades. What is needed 
this summer is more steam—and we will never 
know that we are on a grade. Every salesman has 
a spurt in him. It’s the sales manager’s job to 
get it out. 


suggestion made in 
MANAGEMENT that 
some sort of a Bureau of 

Advertising Censorship be set up, following the 
organization plan of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, has provoked considerable discussion. There 


Advertising That The 
Men Believe SALES 


seems to be a widespread feeling that something 
has to be done, and done quickly, to de-bunk adver- 
tising. But how to do it—that is not so easy. 
I-veryone has a different idea. While the subject 
is being thrashed out, and some definite solution 
reached, individual publishers can do much by being 
more critical of advertising copy submitted to them. 
The publisher’s own censorship of copy to guard 
against libelous and fraudulent advertisements find- 
ing their way into print under his paper’s auspices 
might easily and practically be extended to catch 
exaggeration and misrepresentation. As a matter 
of fact, that is exactly what most of the most suc- 
cessful business papers do and have been doing for 
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years. No well-managed engineering paper, for 
example, would think of printing a machinery ad- 
vertisement that claimed the machine would do 
something which its editors doubted. Business 
papers are built up on a basis of reader confidence 
and editorial accuracy. It would be poor business 
for a publisher to spend money to promote accuracy 
on one page, and then print a glaringly inaccurate 
statement on the opposite page. The fact that the 
publisher was paid by the advertiser to print the 
statement would not acquit him of blame. He 
would be a party to the deception, an accessory to 
the fraud. His readers associate the inaccuracy and 
his paper regardless of where or how the statement 
appeared. If more publishers, especially in the gen- 
eral field, would get this point of view, a step toward 
a wider belief in general advertising would result. 


Making a Simple There seems to be a deluge 
Thing Complicated of business books. The list 

of new additions to the 
Dartnell library last month was unusually long, and 
it is getting longer every month. Writing a book 
on business has become one of the great indoor 
sports, with the championship honors divided 
equally between the college professors and bright 
young men with a longing to be authors. While 
it is flattering to those in sales work to be thus 
honored, it is unfortunate that so many of the new 
books—particularly those being brought out by 
university teachers for class room use—go out of 
their way to make what really is a very simple and 
common-sense sort of thing highly complicated. 
Young men are being taught in books like “Princi- 
ples of Personal Selling,” by Harry R. Tosdal, pro- 
fessor of marketing, Harvard University, that pres- 
ent selling is all wrong and that good salesmanship 
is governed by rules and principles based on proper 
economic and psychological theory. We believe it 
is wrong to teach young men going out into busi- 
ness that salesmanship is mental strategy. If young 
men could be taught that successful selling 1s 90) 
per cent hard work and 9 per cent knowing your 
business and 1 per cent psychology, they would be 
far better off. Teaching that gives quite the oppo- 
site impression and muddying the waters with a lot 
of impractical theories, may serve the purposes of 
the schools, but it is certainly placing a hurdle in 
the path of the student when he gets out into busi- 
ness. His head is filled with a lot of misconceptions 
that will take him many years to unlearn, and will 
disgust many sales managers with college trained 
men. 
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the one you use on your containers—can either be just a cap or one of the 
reasons (and a strong one) why the buyer has decided on your product. 


The cap is the one part of your container that your customers must 
handle. If it is not modern—easily removed and replaced—your product 
is condemned—not the cap maker. 


That is why 


AMERSEAL 


CaP REGUS. PAT. OFF 


should be thoroughly investigated by you. 
14 turn unseals; 1% turn reseals the contents. 
When sealed, the container is absolutely air tight—can’t be otherwise. 
And it cannot be rattled or shaken off due to the details of its 
construction. 
No raw edges to cut or injure—can be had in many attractive fin- 
ishes, and with any wording or color desired. 
Do you have our prices? 
Would you like to have a sample? 


AMERICAN METAL CAP CO. AMERICAN 


Brooklyn, N. Y. METAL CAP 
Branch Offices COMPANY, 


Chicago St. Louis Portland Brooklyn, New York 
Cleveland Los Angeles Seattle 
Detroit San Francisco Louisville Please send me a sam- 


ple of your cap for.... 
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Reputable 
Market 


Washington, D. C. 


In Washington, D. C., 
and the “metropolitan 
area,’ a _ twenty-mile 
radius, are 697,000 who 
are not affected by crop 
or weather conditions. 
This is a stable and repu- 
table market composed of 
people whose incomes are 
not dependent upon de- 
pressions or financial con- 
ditions felt elsewhere. 


Washington people 
know what they want and 
can afford to buy it. This 
better class of buyers 
purchases what it pleases 
and when it pleases. It is 
able to afford luxuries. 
And does afford luxuries. 


This reputable market 
interests 114,398 persons 
each day who buy The 
Washington Times and 
The Washington Herald. 
This 114,398 circulation 
(A. B. C.) has a home 
delivery service to 51,555. 
On Sunday The Big Sun- 
day Washington Herald 
has a net paid circulation 
of 131,524 (A. B..C.). 


Advertising in these 
newspapers sells good 
goods in this reputable 
market. 


High Pressure Selling 
Is the Bunk 


(Continued from page 906) 


statistics about his product, and 
shun the sample case. Not so Mr. 
A He is a great man for 
samples. He travels with three 
or four trunks full, and insists on 
carrying a sample of every line 
the house sells. When it comes 
to prices, he knows them all by 
heart, and doesn’t even need to 
carry a price-book. 


The Irrepressible Salesman 


“He is the most economical 
traveler the firm has, always look- 
ing out for the company’s interest, 
seeing where he can save money 
here and there on his expense ac- 
count. Mr. A has a reputa- 
tion of being able to sell anything. 
We always send him out with 
dead stocks and the clucks that 
we have to move and nobody else 
can sell. Somehow or other he 
gets rid of them and makes a good 
friend and usually a permanent 
customer in so doing. 


“T think one of the secrets is 
that he is thinking, talking and 
planning business from the time 
he gets up in the morning until he 
goes to bed at night. He makes 
sales where nobody else would 
think of trying to sell. For in- 
stance, in Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
through some misunderstanding, 
he was put in jail. While he was 
there he sold the jailer two bills 
of goods. Once we sent him away 
to Europe on a vacation. We 
simply had to make him go. On 
the way over he sold two hotel- 
keepers without a_ price-book, 
samples or anything, just on his 
own personality and obvious hon- 
esty, mailing back the signed or- 
ders from London. 

“Just recently we forced him to 
go to Bermuda for his health. He 
begged me to let him take an ex- 
hibit of samples along with him. 
I refused, but when he came back 
he had an order from the manager 
of the hotel where he was staying. 
Every time we make a change of 


Not that he cares about losing the 
commission on the business there, 
but he says, and it is true, he 
would miss calling on all his old 
friends in that section. 


“Mr. A is now 65 years old, 
and is still traveling six months 
of the year. He says he hopes he 
can keep right on doing that until 
he dies. He has made good money 
for years, sometimes more than 
the executives themselves, simply 
because he has made a business of 
going about selling calmly and 
quietly, and considering it a 
worthy life occupation and _ his 
real permanent vocation. The 
quiet, leisurely way in which Mr. 
A goes about his business, 
turning in more orders than any 
other salesman we have, is one of 
the best examples of low-pressure 
salesmanship I know of.” 


Selling as a Profession 


After all, why is selling not a 
profession just as well as medi- 
cine, law, and dentistry? Un- 
less it is considered more or less 
in the light of permanency, it is 
difficult to imagine how a man can 
succeed in it as have many of the 
old-timers who practically settle 
down in a territory and through 
continuous intensive cultivation 
have made it highly productive. 
Today with ideas of high-pressure 
salesmanship, this seems to be 
going out. The high-pressure man 
wants too immediate results and 
is not willing to wait for them, in 
a given job or territory, so that if 
someone dangles a job before him 
at $50 a month more, he will leave 
his present firm and take it, only 
to be let out again when the new 
firm finds he cannot make good to 
the extent of that extra $50. It1s 
this unwillingness to wait for re- 
sults that is in a large degree re- 
sponsible for high-pressure sales- 
men. 


Real, creative selling takes time 
and cannot be accomplished by 
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rushing through calls. I have in 
mind one salesman of a cement 


territory, he pleads not to have 
any of his taken away from him. 
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company who decided there was 
a lot of industrial business to be 
had in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 
He took a photographer around 
to the different plants and was 
able to obtain excellent photo- 
graphs of trucks actually stuck on 
the factory premises. These he 
took to the plant engineer. Sev- 
eral road contractors in the vicin- 
ity were induced to organize spe- 
cial industrial road departments, 
capable of giving immediate fig- 
ures on such construction work 
to the engineers. 


In this way, through slowly de- 
veloped intensive careful selling, 
this particular salesman in one 
year was able to sell eleven big | 
jobs, using about $235,000 worth 
of his goods, without competition 
to the contractor or his company. 
Naturally other companies fol- 
lowed suit, but this is an example 
of real constructive selling which 
took a whole year to organize and 
put over, selling which showed 
practically no immediate results | 
during that time. Over-anxiety ity 
or high-pressure methods would 
have ruined the whole idea. Low- 
pressure selling is particularly i 
necessary in new developments Al 
and sales plans such as this. A | E 
too-quick movement is liable to 
upset the whole applecart. WA 


The Big-Figure Complex 


It is a high-pressure character- 
istic to talk glibly in thousands 
and hundreds of thousands, big 
figures which tend to scare off the 
prospect, and cause him to doubt 
their accuracy. I shall never for- 


Superior’s Prompt Delivery 


The Proof is Our Final Check-up on the Exactness 


Etchings, Ben Illustrating, 
Day and Process Lettering 
Color Plates and Design y 


Another Reason for 


“Delayed at the proofers”’ is too often the reason 
for late delivery of engravings. Our ample facil- 
ities in this branch of our service enable us 
to maintain an up-to-the-minute schedule. 
—Another SUPERIOR feature that will pay you 
to get acquainted with. 


and Superior Printing Quality of Your Cut 
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Halftones, Zinc Photo-retouching. 
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Superior Engraving Company wy 
215-217 West Superior Street Y 
Chicago, Il. 
Phone Superior 1013-1014 
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get one salesman who was talking 
about a certain item which would 


cost $1,989.32. 

“Call it $2,000, Mr. Smith,” I 
said, 

“No,” he replied, not at all stub- 
bornly, but firmly, “I am here to 
give facts, and I can’t make it any 
more or any less.” 


I shall never forget the result 
of this exactness. We all had im- 
mediate confidence in his state- 
ments and their accuracy. On the 
other hand, I have had a man 
quote figures that obviously were 
exaggerated by 25 per cent and 50 
per cent, which made me discount 
all his statements in that propor- 
tion. The low-pressure salesman 
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This case may not be 
the one but we can make 
one that will satisfy. 


We tan our own leather and fabricate 
the case all in one location 


“FROM COW TO YOU” 
TELL US YOUR NEEDS 


THE PERKINS-CAMPBELL CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


STOCK YARD STATION CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Welcome 


we | gigs CLEVE- 
LAND is a 


friendly place. Of 
course it has all the 
conveniences and 
refinements you 
properly expect of 
the most modern 
hotel in a city, but 
—what we believe 
is more important 
—it has a hearty, 
genuine welcome 
for every guest, and 
an honest desire to 
see to it that you 
have a comfortable, 
thoroughly enjoy- 
able stay here. 


Hotel Cleveland is conven- 
ient to all parts of the city. 
Every room with private 
bath. Servidor service; 
floor clerks. ‘Room rates 
begin at $3. 
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is one who avoids exaggeration, 
padded figures, and _ inflated 
values. 

Clothes is another shine where 
high-pressure men frequently go 
wrong. In some territories it does 
not pay to dress up too much. 
There is never an excuse for a 
man’s not being clean-shaven and 
neat in his dress, but if he is over- 
dressed, or better dressed than the 
men he calls on, it is not wise. I 
know of one salesman who used 
to dress too well and drive a 
sporty runabout car. An old- 
timer tipped him off that for this 
reason he wasn’t getting orders. 
He now dresses well, neatly, but 
not too prosperously. He drives 
a Ford and talks common every- 
day language without using big 
words. His sales mounted imme- 
diately, for buyers, especially in 
rural districts, tend to look with 
suspicion on a man who talks bet- 
ter, dresses better, and drives a 
better car than they do. High- 
pressure men are considered 
“smart fellows’ and get short 
shrift as such. 


The Glib “Show Off” 


Everybody is suspicious of the 
salesman who talks to “show off.” 
The great danger of too much 
technical knowledge is that it 
tends to over-awe the customer 
and makes him feel small, that he 
doesn’t know anything at all 
about the product or his own busi- 
ness. It also tends to make the 
salesman argumentative. Nothing 
loses sales quicker than argu- 
ments or the suspicion that in- 
variably arises when a man talks 
too much. It is another charac- 
teristic of a high-pressure sales- 
man to talk too much and not to 
allow his prospect to get a word 
in edgeways. The trouble is, we 
have thought that anyone who 
can talk a little can sell. This is 
not so. Selling requires a pro- 
found knowledge of product and 
ability to judge human nature. 


One of the best low-pressure 
men I know lets his prospect do 
practically all the talking while he 
listens. In this way he finds out 
what is on his prospect’s mind, 
learns all his possible objections 
and permits the prospect to get 
these off his chest. After the 
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prospect has had his say, he feels 
decidedly relieved and is in an ex- 
ceptionally receptive and kindly 
frame of mind. Then only does 
this salesman start to talk in a 
simple, quiet way, answering one 
by one all the objections which 
his prospect has raised. This is 
good sales psychology. The high- 
pressure man sails right in, spouts 
his sales talk without ever hear- 
ing the other man’s side, and has 
shot his wad before he really 
knows what the prospect is think- 
ing about. 


Hop, Skip and Jump 


The modern tendency seems to 
be to get in and out of a town as 
quickly as possible. Sales are lost 
in this way. Down South, for in- 
stance, it’s impossible to rush 
things. I know a salesman who 
once sold wallboard through the 
southern territory. He was in- 
variably asked home to lunch or 
dinner by the owner of the lumber 
yard, and a large part of his call 
was purely social. One account 
he had was a man who was very 
much interested in the church. 
The salesman had a pretty good 
voice and offered to sing in the 
choir on Sunday. This became a 
regular part of his schedule. He 
always got in town on Saturday 
night and sang a solo in the 
church on Sunday. Monday morn- 
ing he would go down to the office 
with his prospect and line up a 
good fat order. He used to figure 
on a day or a day and a half for 
each call, since down there they 
simply did not understand the 
northern method of rushing in for 
half an hour’s business talk, and 
out again with a signed order. 


Another lumber salesman I 
know used to travel down the 
Mississippi valley and stay two 
or three days in a town where he 
was the guest of the lumber yard 
owner. Sometimes they went fish- 
ing together, talked “hounds,” or 
went bird-shooting. He got to 
know not only his trade but also 
the whole countryside. Often 
nothing was said at all about the 
order until he was just ready to 
go, when he and his customer 
made it hastily out together. 
Nevertheless, the rest of the year 
the orders kept coming in to the 
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home office, showing that this 
particular type of selling in that 
particular territory paid. There 
are certain communities where 
rush high-pressure stuff simply 
won't work, where buyers take 
their time and refuse to be rushed 
or to be taiked quickly into any- 
thing. 

I know another man who is sell- 
ing a large factory trade. In many 
cases here the purchasing agent 
is only the rubber stamp and it is 
very difficult to find out the man 
who has the authority to make 
decisions. Sometimes it is the 
plant engineer, sometimes the 
maintenance man or the superin- 
tendent, or even the head me- 
chanic or the foreman. This chap 
has been very successful in get- 
ting acquainted with hard-boiled 
foremen. 


Building Up Confidence 


On one account he goes out to 
the foreman’s house for dinner at 
night, miles away from the city, 
and plays parcheesi with his wife 
and two daughters. It is a job 
that requires a great deal of di- 
plomacy, and yet he has held an 
account worth $200,000 annually 
to his house for years in this way. 
The minute he would try any 
high-pressure tactics on the fore- 
man, talk too technically, dress 
too flashily or become too insist- 
ent, he would lose the account 
over night. 

A rather sober, serious-faced 
salesman came into our private 
ofice at one time in response to 
a letter he had written asking for 
information about a certain prod- 
uct. He realized we were no- 
where near the buying point as 
yet, so did not even attempt any 
selling talk. He let us ask him 
questions and he answered with 
facts, not windy enthusiasm. He 
sat back in his chair like a gentle- 
man and throughout the whole in- 
terview never boasted about his 
line, swore, pounded the table or 
put his hand on one of our knees 
and called us “Mr. Blauvelt” con- 
fdentially. Above all, he gave us 
unadulterated facts and unexag- 
gtrated statements in such an 
fasy, confident, yet not over-con- 
fident way. When he sensed the 
interview was terminated, he got 
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An Advertising 


That Actually 
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Pencil 


Medium 


Builds Sales = 


HOUSANDS of national 

advertisers have found in 
Autopoint an advertising me- 
dium that represents them 
AS they wish to be repre- 
sented—WHEN they wish. 


Autopoint builds good will, 
and its effectiveness is 100% 
of the time a prospect is 
thinking of his business. 


With your name and address 
stamped on its sturdy Bake- 
lite barrel, Autopoint pre- 
sents you favorably to the 
man whose mind you would 
influence. 


Why Autopoint is 
Superior to other 
Pencils 


Why it is supreme as 
an advertising medium 


(1) Cannot “jam’’—protected by 
an exclusive patent. 

(2) Bakelite barrel, onyx-like, 
light-weight material. 

(3) But one simple moving part. 
Nothing complicated to go 
wrong. No repairs, no bother. 


FREE 
Offer to 


Executives 


All Autopoints embody the 
exclusive big features that 
won their pinnacle place in 
big business. And Autopoint 
comes in a wide variety of 
styles and models . . . for 
every specific need or wish. 


Mail the coupon NOW for 
a specimen advertising Auto- 
point — for attractive litera- 
ture describing its many uses, 
sales-possibilities, prices and 
large list of users. Do not 
delay. Mail the coupon NOW. 
Don’t put it off. 
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| Made of | 
| “The Better Pencil’’ Bahetive | 
| AUTOPOINT COMPANY For Executives | 
| 4619 Ravenswood Ave., Only | 
\ Chicago, Ill. \ 
Without obligation, please send booklet, your 
1 business-building proposition, prices of pencils i 
| and stamping, and full information. Pin this | 
| coupon to business card or letterhead. 
Name 

I Firm 1 
| ie... ! 
| Address S. M. 5-14-27 | 
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Letters Not Pulling? 


Let me tell you what 
is wrong—FREE | 


No obligation whatever. Just send sam- 
ples for criticism and suggestions. 
plan, serving BY MAIL, saves time and 
money. 20 years’ experience Dartnell Corp., 
Montgomery Ward, Van Camps, etc. 


of clients. Try me and see. 


C. M. Aldred, Letter Specialist 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
—— ESE 


911 Illinois Bldg. 
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‘ 
' Put your advertisment 
D 


” on “Arrowplanes” and 

watch businessfly your 

\ way. Miniature paper air- 

| Me f Dianes (6 in. size) that look 

| ead / and fly like real ones; loop- 

; the-loop, boomerang and do 

| 8sq.in. ofspace stunts when thrown in the 
| 


for your ad- air. C 
a a a ens hildren go wild over 
one or more 7 a 
colors, if ad ae 
/ 
" i, “Arrowplanes” cost 


8o little you can give them 
away. Best season just ahead. 

: Writefor Free Samples and 

+ attractive quantity prices. 
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\ Ideal Airplane Co. 


% 406-412 W. Broadway 
li -8-4 New York, N. Y. 
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Booklet explaining L M S 


F; A ‘Aa unusual Warehousing Plan 


mailed free on request 


Warehouse 
Storage 


at unusual saving 


Here’s real news! Storage 
rates in Britain from one- 
half to one-seventh of cur- 
rent American rates. 


You can save money right now on 
shipments to Britain by using the 
new L M S storage service. The 
LM S owns and operates 350 stor- 
age warehouses at its terminals in 
practically every important indus- 
trial center throughout Britain. Stor- 
age capacity exceeds 100,000,000 feet. 
Direct rail connections between 
warehouses, 


The L M S is the only British Rail- 
road serving with its own railroad 
all major British ports. All mer- 
chandise is delivered right through 
to store door with its own teams 
and trucks. 1,300 motor trucks and 
10,000 teams continuously employed. 


Recently a prominent American Ex- 
porter sold merchandise to a British 
customer for future delivery. He 
shipped directly to the L M S ware- 
house in buyers’ home town in Eng- 
land where it was held at a mere 
fraction of cost which same storage 
would be anywhere in the United 
States. Delivery of the merchandise 
was given to buyer by special L M S 
motor truck service on exact deliv- 
ery date. 


In addition to the example quoted, 
authentic bulletins will. be published 
from time to time demonstrating 
how L M S Service assists Ameri- 
can business. Watch for the next 
example—it will pay you! 


LONDON MIDLAND 


& SCOTTISH 


RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
THOMAS A. MOFFET 


Freight Traffic Manager in America 
One Broadway 


THE ONLY BRITISH RAILROAD WITH AN 


ACTIVE FREIGHT DEPARTMENT 
IN AMERICA 
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up and took his leave without 
making it necessary for us to sug- 
gest he do so, and by that time 
we were all thoroughly sold on 
his house, his product and _ his 
whole proposition. 

Yet another salesman I remem- 
ber well had been calling on us 
for two or three years with regard 
to stocking a certain material. 


| We finally got to the point where 


we asked him to:sit in on a con- 
ference with our partners. In- 
stead of trying to sell us his prod- 
uct in thirty minutes, which was 
the time we allotted him, he 
opened the meeting right away, 
offering to answer any questions 
we had about his line. I remem- 
ber I said: 


The Conservative Salesman 


“You are the biggest manufac- 
turer of paint in the country, 
aren't you?” 


“No, I wouldn’t say that. There 
are some companies who may 
manufacture more in total volume, 
but I think we are the biggest 
manufacturers of domestic paints, 
and I am sure we are manufac- 
turers of the best paint according 
to impartial laboratory tests which 
have been made.” 


I never will forget the conserva- 
tiveness of that man. He almost 
leaned over backwards. We came 
out of that meeting with a sin- 
cere admiration for him; he had 
sold us on himself and the integ- 
rity of his product simply because 
he hadn’t clouded the issue with 
a lot of high-falutin’ talk which 
would have distracted us. Many 
loud-talking high-pressure sales- 
men remind me of an old farmer 
who was explaining to me the 
fine art of driving oxen. 


“You must talk clear and dis- 
tinct, but never raise your voice 
or shout, because that makes the 
oxen nervous and they won’t work 
so well. Good calm, even talking 
is half the trick of getting what 
you want out of oxen.” The rule 
applies to men, too. 


The very tactics of a high-pres- 
sure salesman puts buyers on the 
defensive and make them twice as 
hard to sell. I shall never forget 
what happened when we were 
about to spend $50,000 for a coal 
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trestle and had a high-pressure 
salesman in talking to all our 
partners. He was one of the best 
salesmen I ever heard. For an 
hour and a half he literally swayed 
us, and held us under the spell 
of his contagious enthusiasm. It 
was a piece of beautiful selling, 
Suddenly father got up, thanked 
him abruptly for his time, and 
more or less unceremoniously 
shooed him out of the room. 
Father came back in a minute say- 
ing: 

“Phew, had to get that fellow 
out of here. I am afraid of him. 
That fellow is a spell-binder. No- 
body could make a sound business 
decision while he’s around.” 


This is just about the way the 
careful buyer reacts towards the 
high-pressure salesman. He be- 
gins to fear for his own power to 
make a safe decision while under 
the spell, draws back into his 
shell, refuses to sign on the dotted 
line and goes home to sleep it 
over. Then in the cool light of 
next morning he decides not to 
buy. This is invariably the reac- 
tion upon an experienced business 
man of high-pressure selling. 


The Buyers’ Defensive 


High-pressure puts the prospect 
so much on his cautious defensive 
that it really scares the buyer out 
of buying. Low-pressure, on the 
other hand, is so calm, quiet and 
easy going that it draws the buyer 
out of his walled castle, so to 
speak, and by putting him thor- 
oughly at his ease and winning 
his confidence exposes him to dig- 
nified matter-of-fact sales talk. 


There is no comparison between 
the results obtained by low-pres- 
sure selling as against high-pres- 
sure selling. The same holds true 
with advertising and all modern 
merchandising besides selling. 
Let’s take the shout, the boast, 
and the “smartness” out of our 
high-pressure advertising and 
selling. 

High-pressure selling has put 
practically every buyer or pros- 
pective buyer in this country on 
the defensive. It is up to the low- 
pressure method to take them off 
his guard and make them recep- 
tive to sound, sober selling again. 
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The Log Book” of a 
Sales Manager 


(Continued from page 884) 


opened. One of the first things 
I did was to define what we would 
call a “new account.” It was any 
order from a merchant who had 
not bought for the past twelve 
months. It was appalling to go 
over the books and find the num- 
ber of accounts which had been 
inactive for more than a year. 
We made an investigation. It 
was found that many accounts had 
stopped buying simply because we 
had not asked them for business: 
Our salesmen had either neg- 
lected to call, or else had accepted 
a merchant’s promise to mail in 
an order and then had forgotten to 
follow it up. To focus interest on 
this problem and to keep it alive, 
we offered a prize of $25 a month 
for the man opening the largest 
number of new accounts each 
month. This simple little idea put 
a lot of our men on the alert; it 
caused them to make more calls 
and to call on the smaller dealers 
and the dealers in neighborhoods 
off the beaten track instead of de- 
pending on one or two big dealers. 


Spiking Personal Prejudices 


It was interesting to check up 
the salesmen and learn what 
strange ideas some of them had. 
I spent more than half of my time 
on the road with the men. One 
man I remember, told me, in all 
sincerity, that he didn’t think we 
wanted to bother with anything 
but the large buyers. Another 
man was making a great point of 
selling but one dealer in a mod- 
erate sized town; another had an 
idea he could sell only a certain 
type of store. Many of these per- 
sonal prejudices had to be broken 
down only through the hardest 
sort of personal work with the 
men individually. 

The most gratifying thing in 
my experience during the first 
year on this new job was the real- 
ization that many evils in our 
sales organization and work 
would correct themselves as soon 
as they were brought to the at- 
tention of the men. When you 
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begin to study the average sales- 
man’s reports for a period of a 
month you are astonished at the 
small number of days which are 
actually put in selling. When I 
had these reports tabulated for 
our men, my first impulse was to 
write a scorching letter demand- 
ing that each man see to it that 
he put in more time in actual 
sales work—that he work more 
days out of a month. 


Figures With a Moral 


On second thought I simply 
sent all salesmen a tabulation of 
the number of days worked, num- 
ber of orders taken on working 
days, number of days on which 
orders were taken and the num- 
ber of days on which orders were 
not taken. Only a few of the men 
had good records in this respect. 
But I noticed almost an imme- 
diate improvement, and by send- 
ing a report to them each month, 
showing the exact status of every 
man, it brought about a constant 
improvement. I do not mean that 
our organization is beyond im- 
provement now. But the situa- 
tion is far better than it was some 
time ago. 


During all this period I was 
hiring new men. Our sales force 
doubled in the first year. Gen- 
eral averages were kept down by 
these new men during their train- 
ing period. The cost of selling, 
the average sales volume, and the 
number of new accounts per man 
would have shown a much 
greater improvement had we kept 
the figures on the old men sepa- 
rated from the figures on these 
new men. But the general im- 
provement has been eminently 
satisfactory. 

I believe any sales manager can 
bring about a great improvement 
in the work of his men through 
the same simple plans that I have 
used. None of them is new or 
clever or revolutionary; none of 
them alone is very important, but 
taken together they mean a great 
deal in dividends in a year’s time. 
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9 Say Winton’ 
—that’s the password to a 
pleasant time in 


Cleveland 


When you step off the train ask 
for the Winton. 


We'd like to be your hosts. 
Not just see that you are well- 
housed and well-fed, but see 
that everything is done to make 
your stay in Cleveland a de- 
lightful episode. That’s the 
spirit here. 


We'll see that every little de- 
tail contributing to your com- 
fort and convenience is taken 
care of ... from rushing your 
laundry to getting fourth row 
center aisle theatre tickets at 
the last minute. 

I spend all my time here at 
the Winton. It’s my job and 
my life. I'l! be personally re- 
sponsible for all these things. 

Will you be my guest? 

J. L. FREE, President 
P. S.—Rates are reduced. The 
Winton is by far the best hotel 
“value” in this United States. 


New Rates 
150%*4¢g2. 50 
100 = 3.00 |saagn 
100 sstside 3.50 |e 

100 sntside 4.00 “le 


W. Stiles Koones A 
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HOTEL 


WINTON 


Cleveland 


PROSPECT AT NINTH 
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Manufacturers who have anything to sell to 
women—especially women who are leaders in 
their professions and communities—are invited 
to send for sample copies. 


INDEPENDENT 


WOMAN 


Official magazine of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc. 
19 West 44th Street, New York 


You need only one newspaper 
to cover the great 3,000,000 
market of Northern Ohio 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer 


PHOTOSTAT 
SERVICE 
RAPID AND ECONOMICAL 


FACSIMILES - ENLARGEMENTS - REDUCTIONS 


Commerce Photo-Print Corporation 
42 BROADWAY 80 MAIDEN LANE 
Hanover 8993 John 3697 ‘ 


An organization providing a complete ser- 
vice in Outdoor advertising through 
advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 
INC 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


DETROIT 
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National Advertising Shaped 
to Fit Local Markets 


(Continued from page 894) 


and in our local advertising 
use the sort of copy which points 
out the inherent advantages of 
evaporated milk over fresh milk. 


In other cities too much of the 
business may be going to com- 
petitors. Special steps must be 
taken to adjust that condition. 
Another possibility is that a city 
has become afflicted with an un- 
usually bad case of price cutting. 
The local merchants probably 
have reasoned that the best way 
to sell at cut prices is to fea- 
ture off-brand merchandise. Con- 
fronted with that difficulty, our 
problem is not to develop new 
uses for evaporated milk nor to 
meet our established and repu- 
table competitors, but to convert 
both mrechants and consumers to 
standard brands. 


All these cases are different, 
and there are a great many other 
complexities and variations, each 
one of them calling for different 
handling. That is the reason our 
local campaigns depend upon the 
job to be done. After first deter-. 
mining just what result needs to 
be obtained, our next problem is 
to give the kind of treatment 
which will do it. Whether a mar- 
ket calls for newspaper advertis- 
ing, direct-mail, posters, house-to- 
house canvassing, store and win- 
dow displays, or anything else, 
whatever advertising is done in 
any market is planned to accom- 
plish some definite purpose. 


The Salesmen’s Work 


Our salesmen work almost en- 
tirely among the retailers. Dis- 
tribution is handled by about a 
hundred brokers or special repre- 
sentatives who are responsible for 
sales to jobbers and chain stores. 
Our own salesmen visit the retail 
stores, do a large share of the mis- 
sionary work, take orders to be 
filled through jobbers, and usually 
are the ones who open new ac- 
counts. As they are greatly out- 
numbered by the thousands of 
jobbers’ salesmen who also sell 
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Carnation milk, by far the greater 
number of orders come through 
the jobbers’ own men, although 
we realize that a jobber’s sales- 
man cannot specialize on any one 
line. 

The efficiency of a Carnation 
salesman is gauged not alone by 
the number of orders he turns in, 


_ but by the amount of advertising 


materials he places in stores, by 
the success of the demonstrations 
he holds, and by the calls and con- 
tacts he makes. It is valuable for 
a salesman to have friendly ac- 
quaintanceships in a jobbing or- 
ganization, for whenever an order 
for evaporated milk is hanging 
fire a jobber’s salesman naturally 
will favor the company with 
whose salesman he is best ac- 
quainted., 


The Compensation Plan 


One of the requirements made 
of Carnation salesmen is that they 
hold demonstrations in dealers’ 
stores every Saturday. The stores 
selected for these demonstrations 
always are strategic ones, either 
because they are located in influ- 
ential neighborhoods where con- 
tacts can be made with a great 
many customers, or because they 
are stores which have splendid 
possibilities for handling a large 
Carnation business but up to that 
time had never yielded the volume 
desired of them. 

On his monthly report blanks, 
the salesman lists the amount of 
advertising material he has dis- 
tributed, the number of Saturday 
demonstrations he has held, the 
number of window displays he has 
installed, the new customers he 
has obtained and the orders 
he has taken for jobbers. It also 
includes his total sales of Carna- 
tion products and, of course, his 
itemized expenses. Our salesmen 
are paid on a straight salary basis, 
with expenses allowed. If any 
bonus or commission were given 
for sales the salesmen would 
spend too much time selling, at 
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the expense of other phases of 
their work, which would be an un- 
satisfactory arrangement. 


We train our salesmen to sell, 
first, themselves; second, their 
product; third, their house—the 
institution and its policies—and, 
finally, the advertising plans that 
are instrumental in helping re- 
tailers move the goods off their 
shelves. Important as it is that 
they must place full stress on our 
advertising policies, occasionally 
we find a man who is selling the 
advertising before he has sold the 
goods. Or he goes into a store 
before striking up any kind of an 
acquaintance with the merchant 
and attempts, unsuccessfully, to 
take his order. As he is the repre- 
sentative of the house, his first 
effort must be to make the pros- 
pect like him personally. After 
that comes his merchandise, his 
house, and his advertising plans, 
in the order named. 

Among the many things sales- 
men can do in retail stores to in- 
crease our sales are included in- 


structions and information to the | 


clerks. Often, too, they can ar- 
range the merchandise on dealers’ 
shelves so that whenever a cus- 
tomer asks for evaporated milk 
without specifying a brand the 
Carnation can is most convenient 
to reach. Three-sheet posters for 
the sides of dealers’ stores rein- 
force all the other kinds of store 
advertising to tie up national ad- 
vertising at the point of sale, 
something of vital importance in 
advertising anything that is dis- 
tributed through retail stores. 


A Unique Sales Talk 


Our salesmen call regularly on 
every dealer who handles Carna- 
tion milk. To help them tell the 
Carnation story to retailers, a 
year ago we devised an adaptation 
of the Carnation can to contain 
the entire sales message. A roll 
inside the can is pulled out to the 
length of thirty-two feet and, 
starting with the care of cattle 
clear through the different phases 
of manufacture and distribution to 
the advertising of our product, 
the complete process 1s unfolded 
before the eyes of the dealer. 

One of the most valuable points 
of our sales plan is the publication 
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of The Carnation News, a pub- 
lication which goes to between 
125,000 and 150,000 merchants, 
jobbers’ salesmen and_ brokers 
every month. As originally be- 
gun, the News was strictly a 
house organ, but it later devel- 
oped into a grocery trade paper 
which mentions Carnation only 
casually. To insure a thorough 
reading of the paper it is distrib- 
uted largely through our sales- 
men. They leave copies at the 
stores they visit, and are there to 
comment on them or to empha- 
size any points on the subject of 
merchandising brought out. It is 
mailed to jobbers’ salesmen and a 
select list of dealers who are not 
reached regularly by the salesmen. 


Operating a sales organization 
as we do, with the men spending 
the greatest share of their time in 
store service work, it might ap- 
pear that the turnover of sales- 
men would be large. That, how- 
ever, is not the case. Checking 
over the men who have attended 
our last two sales conventions, we 
discovered, greatly to our pleas- 
ure, that 85 per cent of those who 
were in attendance last year re- 
turned for the event again this 
year. As we view it, retaining 
salesmen’s services year after 
year is all a matter of selecting 
them carefully and giving them 
the proper kind of training before 
putting them to actual work call- 
ing on merchants. All new sales- 
men are sent out with older men 
for a sufficient length of time so 
that they may become fully expe- 
rienced before they are left to 
their own resourcefulness. 

The whole structure of our re- 
lations with the trade is based on 
the well-known and strictly main- 
tained Carnation policy which 
provides that all customers must 
and do receive impartially fair 
treatment. 


The McJunkin Advertising 
Company has moved from its of- 
fices at 5 South Wabash Avenue 
in Chicago to the nineteenth floor 
of the new Builders’ Building on 
Wacker Drive at La Salle Street. 
The company has recently taken 
the accounts of the Tappan Stove 


Company and the Kalkite Com- 
pany. 
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CA mone the outstanding national magazine 


advertisers served by The Procter & Collier Co., are: 


Tue Cincinnati Auto Speciatty Co, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Biltmore Seat Covers 


Tue Ciarkx Grave Vautt Co, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Clark Grave Vaults 


Tue Epwarps Mre. Co, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Metal Building Materials 


Tue Fisupacx Co, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Virginia Sweet Pancake Flour 


F, A. Foster & Co., Inc, 
Boston, Mass. 
Puritan Cretonnes 


Formica Insu.ation Co, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Formica Insulation 


Hiccin Manuracturinc Co, 
Newport, Ky. 


All-Metal Screens and Weatherstrips 


Las-St1k Patcu Co, 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Tire Patch and Casing Plaster 


Liguip VENEER CorPoRATION 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Liquid Veneer and Radiator Neverleak 


Murrets CorporaTIon 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Muffets, the New Cereal 


Peters Cartripce Co, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Peters Ammunition 


Quaker Lace Co, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Quaker Laces and Hosiery 


W. M. Ritter Lumser Co, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Ritter Hardwood Lumber 


Rooxwoop Pottery Co, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Rookwood Pottery 


Tue Se.sy SHoe Co, 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


Women’s Arch-Preserver Shoes 


SmokeD Sa tT Co., Inc. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Old Hickory Smoked Salt 


Tue U. S. Prayinc Carp Co, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Bicycle and Congress Playing Cards 


E. T. Wricut & Co., Inc, 
Rockland, Mass. 


Men’s Arch Preserver Shoes 


THE PROCTER & COLLIER CO. 


For 33 years builders of business for advertising clients 


McMi_tan St. at Reapinc Roap, CINCINNATI 
25 East 26 St., New York 


Member A. B. C., A. A. A. 4.5 and Outdoor Bureau 


The LIGHTER THAT LIGHTS Everytime 


SWISS made is the reason, for it is mechanically 


perfect. BUILT LIKE A WATCH, it is the lighter 
supreme of the times. Strong, effective, new, beau- 
tiful styles, GOOD WILL and souvenir distributors 
are appreciating it to the extent that FACTORY 
imprint orders must be in hand NOW for satisfac- 
tory distribution this year. THEREFORE it is really 
imperative that negotiations be concluded AT 
ONCE for such orders. Other imprints executed 
here as desired. Agents cooperated with. Sample 
$3.00 each, postpaid. GUARANTEED. 


CORPORATION 


Importers and Mfrs’ Agents 
25 DEY ST., NEW YORK 
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™ Each mortised 
for INITIAL, 
sine better, brighter. 
Proofs upon request 


LOWRY : 
CARTOONS 


All Types of Cartoons Drawn for All Purposes 
5S East Wacker Drive, Dept. 8 ., Chicago 


, ae ' 
Sores \ 
4 BELVEDERE) bo 


Yew York 
48% STREET WEST of ny sdee (Near Times Sayers} 
Large room, private bath for one - Four Dollars ior Two 
Fi ive Dollars serving ving pantry. optional) ~ Restaurant 


PROVE IT! 


SHOW HIM THE LETTERS 


IF your salesmen could show skeptical prospects 
the testimonial letters received from satisfied 
customers—it would remove doubt and get the 
orders. Don’t leave testimonial letters and orders 
lying idle in your files—give them to your men 
and increase sales thru their use. 

Write for samples and prices 


AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO., 35: W. Adams St. Chicago 


The Workman Manufacturing Company 
1206 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


Gentlemen: I understand the WORCO 2 in 1 
combined order blank envelope has doubled 
orders for many concerns. Please send infor- 
mation on “The Knack of Getting Orders.’’ 


NAME_____ 


ADDRESS. (3700) 


REAL JOBS FOR REAL MEN 
William L. Fletcher, Inc., acting as employment 
managers for corporations in locating and in- 
vestigating men for responsible positions, con- 
stantly has from 50 to 100 positions open at 
salaries usually ranging from $1,500 to $15,000 
a year. Complete information upon request 
without obligation. Strictest confidence observed. 
Not an agency. 


WILLIAM L. FLETCHER, INC. 
80 Federal Street, Boston 


for paper, card, cloth, 
veneer. Office cutters — econ- 
omical, convenient. Printing 
presses from $44.00 to $1200.00 


Golding Press Division, Franklin, Mass. 


Cutters 
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Studebaker’s Experience With 
the “Trade-In Problem” 


(Continued from page 912) 


just as the price of our new 
cars, is rigidly maintained. 

4. Every purchaser of a used 
car may drive it for five days, 
and then, if not satisfied for any 
reason, turn it back and apply 
the money paid as credit on the 
purchase of any other car in 
stock—new or used. 


Placards bearing this pledge, 
signed by the dealer, were fur- 
nished all dealers as fast as they 
assured the Studebaker company 
that they had organized their used 
car departments so that they were 
in a position to back up the 
pledge. Many of the dealers had 
these placards framed and dis- 
played in prominent places, not 
only in used car salesrooms but 
in their main salesrooms. 


A Special Advertising Program 


True to their promise to the 
dealers, the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion has devoted a generous share 
of their advertising appropriation 
to advertising the used car pledge. 
A special campaign has been car- 
ried out to advertise the pledge. 
Seven national general magazines 
are on the schedule for 1927 ad- 
vertising in which the pledge is 
featured. In addition to these 
seven general magazines seven- 
teen railroad magazines are on 
the schedule. 

All the used car advertising by 
the company carries a coupon for 
the reader to use in writing for a 
booklet, “How to Judge a Used 
Car.” This booklet is a carefully 
prepared treatise on used cars 
which tells the buyer just what to 
look for when he is considering 
the purchase of a used car. For 
example, many used automobiles 


| are sold to friends of the original 


owner, and two pages are devoted 
to showing what pitfalls a buyer 
is likely to encounter in buying 
used cars from personal friends. 


| The booklet says, in part, “For 
_ the sake of your friends as well as 
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yourself, you should never make a 
purchase without inquiring from 
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the dealer who handles the make 
of car in question as to the fair 
market price of the particular 
model you intend to purchase. It 
often occurs that prices paid at 
these private sales among friends 
are considerably above the mar- 
ket price of used cars.” 


The booklet contains a list of 
583 makes of automobiles since 
the business began, with a list 
of the 53 which remain today 
aS a warning against buying 
orphan cars which are no longer 
manufactured. 


Some of the precautionary 
measures in buying a used car are 
listed in the booklet in the form 
of questions, the answers to 
which should be determined by 
the buyer before purchasing. 
They are: “Does the battery turn 
over the engine easily and does 
it start quickly? Does the oil 
guage show pressure? Does the 
ammeter indicate that the engine 
is charging the battery? Are the 
fenders all firmly attached to the 
chassis? Are the’ upholstery 
springs crushed down in places?” 


How to Buy a Used Car 


Other similar questions are in- 
cluded and most of the vital prob- 
lems in buying a used car are 
thoroughly discussed. 


There are many other lines of 
business outside the automobile 
industry that could profit by tak- 
ing a leaf from the Studebaker 
book of experience in dealing with 
the “trade-in” problem. Facing 
the issue squarely, demanding 
that dealers prepare for used mer- 
chandise selling on the right basis 
and then backing up the dealers 
with the right sort of factory co- 
operation, will go a long way to- 
ward solving the problem. 


Albert Ehlers, Inc., of Brook- 
lyn, New York, have placed the 
advertising account of their Grade 
A products, coffee, teas, and 
spices, with Dorrance, Sullivan & 
Company, New York. 
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Many a sales manager has _ probably 
licked his chops with envy at the spec- 
tacular rise of the sales curve on such 
products as the sheepskin coat, the yellow 
slicker, and the flopping overshoe after 
their successful introduction into college 


markets. The college market has not only 
money of its own, but a vast amount of 
influence on the buying public of other 
classes—and it isn’t so hard to sell pro- 
vided it is correctly approached. Sales 
managers who have any product which 
seems to hold possibilities for sale among 
collegians should write for “The Col- 
legiate Salesman,” a monthly portfolio of 
information about the college market 
which is published by the Collegiate Spe- 
cial Advertising Agency, Inc. The April 
issue contains complete and accurate lists 
of college publications, including humor- 
ous magazines, daily and weekly news- 
papers, which form the group of adver- 
tising media reaching the student popu- 
lation. Address the Collegiate Agency, 
either at 503 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, or 612 North Michigan, Chicago. 
There is no charge to subscribers to SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 


Why the tall corn grows in Oklahoma 
and what make of automobile is most 
popular in Alfalfa country is part of the 
data you will find in the new “Okla- 
homa” book published annually by the 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. Automobile 
lists by makes and counties are correct 
up to January 1, 1927. Drop a note to 
Ralph Miller, the man who sends such 
cheerful boxes of mistletoe about at Christ- 
mas time, and ask him for your copy of 
the 1927 edition. Oklahoma City is enough 
of an address, 


We have a hunch paint manufacturers, 
for instance, would find it interesting to 
know that the value of farm buildings in 
Illinois alone is $776,000,000—and this is 
the type of data you will find in “Con- 
sider Fifty Million Customers,” a farm 
Survey put out by Farm Life, of Spencer, 
Indiana. Color charts and circulation and 
Population analyses make this book worth 
having. Address T. W. LeQuatte, ad- 
vertising manager, for your copy. 


While we’re on the subject of farm 
markets, “The Primary Farm Market,” 
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put out by The Farm Journal, has some 
things to say about getting the “cream” of 
the rural business. Their address is 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, and the 
man to write to is J. T. Walker, Jr. 


A booklet which shows some of the 
things which can be done, pictorially 
speaking, through Artgravure, is called 
“The Economy of Artgravure in Direct 
Advertising.” It shows how to sell any- 
thing from industrial products and medi- 
cine to bank services and silk underwear 
with the right kind of pictures. Write to 
the Artgravure Corporation, 406 West 31st 
Street, New York City. A copy is yours 
for the asking. 


By way of keeping up to date on the 
Indianapolis market, you'll want “The 
Indianapolis Radius,” the 1927 edition of 
the book put out annually by the In- 
dianapolis News. One of the interesting 
features of the new book is colored maps 
which picture the extent of the wholesale 
selling radii out of Indianapolis, in dry 
goods, automotive accessories, hardware, 
electrical appliances, groceries, and other 
lines. Drop a note to Frank Carroll and 
you may have a copy. 


“Copy’s Increasing Competition—Ways 
to Meet It,” is the problem chosen by the 
Blackman Company for its latest report. 

Even though there has been a 600 per 
cent increase in volume of national maga- 
zine advertising since 1916, this report 
suggests that the way to meet this com- 
petition lies through more effective copy 
rather than through the purchase of larger 
and larger space. Perhaps—that’s all we 
can promise—you may have a copy if you 
write the company at 120 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


A delightful picture of Captain Kidd 
digging into the sands of the sea shore 
at midnight led me into a booklet sent out 
by the Frank G. Shuman Company, 216 
North Clinton Street, Chicago. Calling 
itself a “Treasure Booklet,” it tells briefly 
and lucidly of methods for finding hidden 
profits in the use of the right kind of 
labels for manufactured products. Should 
you be interested, the company will put 
you on the mailing list for their entire 
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DVERTISERS require au- 
thentic and late information 
in order to keep pace with 


the remarkable growth of national | 
advertising in student publica- | 


tions. 


“The Collegiate Salesman,” now 
issued monthly, has been enlarged 
both in size and scope. In addi- 
tion to the most complete lists to 
be found anywhere, it contains 
specialized information of value 
to anyone interested in the college 
market. 


Unless you consult it regularly you can- 


not keep in touch with the latest develop- | 


ments in the college field. 
If you are not getting “The Collegiate 


Salesman” regularly let us know and we | 


will gladly place you on the mailing list 
without charge. 


Ask us anything you 
want to knew about 
the college or school 
market. 


Established 1913 


Collegiate Special 


Advertising Agency, Inc. 


503 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
612 NO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


treasure booklet series. 
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Club Woman 


with one ad which we place 


in the club women’s monthly 
magazines—46 official State 
organs published monthly by the 
leading women in every State— 
3,000,000 Federated Club Women, 
1,000,000 League Women. 

This is the only field where 
you buy MASS circulation and 
CLASS circulation at the same 
time. Select only publications in 
the territory where you desire to 
increase sales for a _ quality 
product. 


Write for booklet and rates. 


Club Service Publishing Co. 


Publisher’s Representatives 
131 East 23rd St. New York City 
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SHERLOCK TO JOIN 
HOME JOURNAL 


HESLA C. SHERLOCK, 

who for the past five years 
has been editor of Better Homes 
and Gardens, has been appointed 
associate editor of the Ladies 
Home Journal and will assume his 
new duties July 1. 

Mr. Sherlock’s success as editor 
of Better Homes and Gardens is 
looked upon in publishing circles 
as one of the greatest achieve- 
ments in the publishing field in 
recent years. Starting only five 


years ago with an entirely new 


idea, the circulation grew rapidly 
until it is at present more than 
900,000. 

Sherlock is the author of 
several books, the best known 
being “Homes of Famous Amer- 
icans” which is a series of illus- 
trated historical sketches of 
homes of Americans who played 
leading parts in the history of the 
United States. 

Readers of SALES MANAGEMENT 
will remember that Mr. Sherlock 
was a former contributor to this 
magazine before he assumed the 
editorship of Better Homes and 
Gardens. 


AUTO EXPORTS SET 
NEW RECORD 


XPORTS of automotive prod- 

ucts during March attained 
the highest point ever reached 
during any one month in the in- 
dustry. The total value of auto- 
motive shipments was $39,510,- 
558, which represented a 13 per 
cent increase over the correspond- 
ing month in 1926 and a gain of 
22 per cent over February of this 
year. 

Passenger car exports totaled 
29,985, a new high mark for ship- 
ments in this classification, and 
including truck shipments of 7,646 
units, set another export record 
for a single month by totaling 


37,631. 


The Hill Products Corporation 
of Chicago, manufacturers of Hill 
lubricating system and motor 
car heaters, have appointed the 
George J. Kirkgasser agency, also 
of Chicago, to handle their ad- 
vertising. 
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Personal Service ‘and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
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EXECUTIVES WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


IF YOU. “ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. The under- 
signed provides a thoroughly organized service, 
of recognized standing and reputation, through 
which preliminaries are negotiated confiden- 
tially for positions of the calibre indicated. 
The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements; your identity 
covered and present position protected. Estab- 
lished sixteen years. Send only name and 
address for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 
Downtown Building, Buffalo, New York. 


POSITIONS WANTED 

~ WANTED—NEW CONNECTION BY ‘EX- 
ecutive and salesman; can do head and foot 
work. Experienced office, traffic and sales 
manager ; understand bookkeeping, advertising 
and business promotion; traveled territory 
Northwest states selling staples and special- 
ties; practice efficiency and economy; middle 
age and now residing Chicago. Live firm want- 
ing aggressive man with ability to show right 
results. Address Box L-412, Sales Manage- 
ment, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


SALESMAN—AT PRESENT ASSISTANT 
Sales Manager large face brick manufacturer, 
desires to form new connection with reput- 
able company, not necessarily same product. 
Age 85; married; good personality and living 
in Ohio. Address Box L-510, Sales Manage- 
ment, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 
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A SALESMAN WHO CAN SELL, GOOD 
references, high-type man, will prove his abil- 
ity and ask for promotion only on his record 
with you; experience, salesman, Division Man- 
ager and Sales Manager, do not want executive 
or managerial position at the start, but wants 
a man’s size selling job. Box L-512, Sales 
Management, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL. 
oped during 28 years for clients by our direct 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. One _ product, 
1923, an idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. 
Fifty year old concern desired 50 national 
representatives in 1925; we produced 40 in 
three months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 
each, for another. Ten years Sales Promotion 
Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 
Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 


A WRITER OF BUSINESS BUILDING 
Letters would like to help several large adver- 
tisers to secure more sales per inquiry; pave 
the way for salesmen and reduce sales cost; 
write copy for advertisements or articles for 
house organ on a part time, fee basis. Rea- 
sonable rates. Fifteen years’ experience. 
Know how to get results. Try me. Address 
“Writer” care of Box L-414, Sales Manage- 
ment, _ 4660 ‘Ravenswood Ave., a 


Ad vertisers. 


Ideal Aeroplane Supply Co............. 
Indianapolis News 
Industrial Publications 
Kansas City Star 
Gg pa 8 gal © ance nn.) 
Litchfield Corporation. ....... 
Literary Digest j 
London Midland & Scottish ee 
Toawry, Cartoon Service oicssscinccscsccicessscvcccteseeee 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. 
Michigan Book Binding Co 
Multiplex Display Fixture Co... 
National Map Company 
National Outdoor Adv. Bureau............. 
National Petroleum News 
Neenah Paper Co 
New Orleans Times-Picayune. 
Newspapers Film Corp..................... 
York American 
York News 
York Sun 
York Times. 
York World 


Oakland Motor Car Co 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman ......... 
Oregon Journal 
Perkins Campbell Co 
Procter & Collier 
Providence Journal ake eee 
Richmond News-Leader 2......:....ccccceceee : 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers ... 

Southern Newspaper Pub. Assn.. 
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Troy Record 
United States Envelope Co... : 
United States Printing & Litho Cc... “Facing 97 
Washington Times-Herald 974 
Winton Hotel 


Workman Manufacturing Co... 


run may read.” 


Those who think will use AMCOR so that “those who 


COR CORRUGATED DISPLAYS are selling for National 


Advertisers. Re-orders prove it. 
AMCOR ADVERTISING INC., 110 W. 40th St., New York 


Samples on request. 
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J. Gibbgus Limited, 
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